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PREFACE. 


r PHE importance and value of International Exhibitions, as a means of indicating - the industrial progress of 
nations, are now admitted facts. It is only within the last quarter of a century that public attention has 
been directed to this novel method of improving the popular taste in art and manufactures, by a representation of the 
natural and manufactured products of the several countries. It is not, however, alone in the display of improvements 
in mechanical inventions and manufactures that these exhibitions have proved of value: as popular schools, in good 
taste in art and domestic life, their influence has been largely recognized. Io the London Exhibition of 1^51 
is due the establishment of the South Kensington Museum, and since the London Exhibition of 1862, the open¬ 
ing of loan collections in various sections of Great Britain has led to a generally conceded improvement, not only 
in the adornments of home, but in the addition of many household comforts. Io -the people of the United 
States the International Exhibition in Philadelphia presented attractions that had never before been brought to¬ 
gether, and millions of our fellow-citizens from the forests ol Maine, the prairies of Iowa, from the sunny lands 
of Florida, and the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, were for the first time in their lives brought lace to face 
with the rare and beautiful things of the Old World. That these pleasant memories will be long treasured as 
household words there can be no doubt, but that such an opportunity will soon occur again is hardly to be an¬ 
ticipated. Under these circumstances, the permanent value of a work which shall present in form and color the 
most beautiful and artistic exhibits of our own and of foreign countries will be at once recognized. In this vol¬ 
ume it is believed there will be found illustrations only of such exhibits as carry with them a national character , 

a nd while our international friends occupy the largest proportion of the space allotted, yet the improvement in 
artistic taste as evinced among our own manufactures is fully displayed. It is with much pride that the editor 
calls special attention to the excellence of the printing in colors by the house of Cosack & Co., of Buffalo, New 
York, and he has no hesitation in presenting these plates as specimens of the progress and success attained in 
chromo-printing in the United States. Attention is also invited to the admirable typography of the work, as 

prepared by the printing-house of James D. Warren, also of Buffalo. The literary department is intended to give 
in a simple manner a description of each exhibit, with such information regarding the several countries as might 

, - , rn . t Tt ; s a matter of personal satisfaction to the editor that having had the honor of being the 

appear of interest. il ^ a J,lu - LL 1 

first to suggest the International Exhibition of 1876, as a proper method of celebrating the Centennial Anmver- 
of the* birth of our Republic,- he has also the honor of presenting its final record in the beautiful work now 
offen d to the public. Advantage is taken of this opportunity to return thanks to the Foreign Commissioners for 
their uniform courtesy in affording information; and also to such members of the United States Commission as 
have from time to time so kindly aided the editor by their suggestions and advice, 

C. B. NORTON, 

Editor. 


,.. Flriv in l866 General Charles IS. Nor,on, a United Slates Commissioner to the Paris Exhibition, published an article in The A,,^-American 
r ,„„ Jl Contra, « in which he strongly recommended the celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary of our -dependence by an 

international exhibition."-^ W °f *• Cmtc " nM C °"'"‘ hs ‘° n ,0 lSl3 ‘ 
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PLATE L 


THE 


G 0 RIIA M 


CENTURY VASE. 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


PRO VI D F N C E, 



S 11 A HR is perhaps the best known and most widely distributed metal in the world. It is frequently 
v " referred to in Holy Writ as being used not only for ornament, but as a medium of exchange. 
During the reign of Solomon, it is mentioned as a thing as common as the stones in the streets of 
Jerusalem. An ancient historian speaks of the Temple of Hchbatina as having its roof tiled with plates 
of solid silver. Demetrius, the Silversmith, must have excelled in his art, as he says he brought in 
much gold by making small silver shrines of the famous Temple of Diana, at Ephesus. Pliny refers 
to a mine in Spain, opened by Hannibal, which furnished three hundred pounds of silver per diem. 

Pure silver is distinguished by its whiteness, its brilliant lustre when polished, and its malleability; 
in hardness and strength it is superior to gold but inferior to copper. The standard silver used in 
coinage, both in IT rope and the United States, is a compound of nine parts of silver to one of copper; 
in England, however, it is thirty-seven of silver to three of copper. For plate, the legal standard varies 
in different countries; or it is left, as in the United States, to the choice of the manufacturer. Workers 
in silver date back to the earliest ages, and the art was formerly one to which great prominence was 
given, and through which skillful workmen secured for themselves high positions. Benvenuto Cellini 
was undoubtedly the most marvellous artist in silver that the world has ever seen. Such of his works 
as still exist are held at proportionally higher values than the paintings of Raphael or Michael Angelo. 
Though he lived in an age when decorative art had lost its early simplicity, yet he never forgot its 
high requirements. 

Silver has become more an article of general household use within the past and present centuries, 
and its artistic decoration is a constant object of emulation among manufacturers. In many styles it 
seems impossible to compete with the ancients; and especially when we compare the charming examples 
of antique silver still to be seen, must it be admitted that we have retrograded. But modern workmen 
aim at bringing their wares within the reach of ordinary means. Repousse silver, as now manufactured, 
is unsatisfactory. This branch of the art consists in beating out the silver from the inside into bosses 
and arabesques, and the difficulty of the work must always involve gre&t expense. 

For a long period the subjects treated in silver were selected from religion or poetry, and it is 
only in later years that public taste has warranted the treatment of historical and genre subjects. While 
the Gorham Manufacturing Company have made a special point of supplying their ware for household 
purposes, and have made a most complete exhibit in this direction, yet the higher branches of art have 
not been forgotten ; and it is to direct consideration to this point that public attention is invited to 
their Century Vase. Those persons who have not been able to attend the Exhibition will find the 
illustration given herewith as complete a facsimile as it is possible to present, both in color and 
form. This work of art is intended to commemorate the hundredth anniversary of the birth of the 
nation, and also to indicate to our foreign visitors the progress of American manufactures in metal work. 
It was entirely designed and executed at the works of the Gorham Manufacturing Company, in 
Providence, Rhode Island. The following description will give some idea of its details: 

The Pioneer and Indian in front typify the first phase of civilization, while groups of flowers, fruits 
and cereals represent the natural products of the soil. A slab of polished (Rhode Island) granite, 
on which rests the thirty-eight States, suggests the unity and solidity of the Government. The band of 
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% r orch, and holding the cloths of war. A shattered tlec and 
the ri"ht is the lion led by children, which, togc.thei with 

o 

()n the front medallion is bame, with palm blanch 
in the other a wreath of immortelles and a poitiait of 
.ents the Genius of Philosophy and I Hplomacy, one hand 

>f Pranklm. On either side of the j)linth 
the vase. The front tablet representing Genius ready with 
lius is again prepared to perpetuate: Ilistoiy. \ aiious 
to the central figure—America their contributions, 
c feet long, and the piece a little more than four feet 
high The designs and models al nc lanufaetured by the Gorham Manufacturing Company, cost 

.we 56 ,oco, and the vase c*-ntains 2.0:0 . u ounces of sterling silver, It is \alued at $25,000. As an 
.\: Jen_c f the .. »-t .if lab* r in a w rk 1* th this kind, it may be slated that one skilled workman was 
ic four t f >f a small portion ol on< 1 >w‘el* figures, representing 

the- dowers and cereals. 

There can be no doubt but that the C Century Vase will be accepted as a prominent proof of 

important -aistries presented at the International Inhibition of 1876. 

The great varietv and freshn ss f design as e s exhibited in the Gorham collection has specially attracted 
the attenti-*n - f foreigners ; in the treatment t (> f ordinary-domestic' ware, w hile particular attention has 

. to purity of t| e -t the useft dness ol the* article lias ne\e» 1 it neglected, The future 

: silver ware nma depend «-n the pi: public, and such manufacturer*, as the Gorham Company 

w ur. Jertaice the task >i ducar -rs. a.*? they ki know that a good design ought to be as easy ol execution 

•d • sne. The great attention t< detail- a ds indicated in the jointings of Gerard Dotiw has been 
scly followed in the works f tl . 1 an Manufacturing Corn] m i it is desirable to use a 

b wren cl magni lying* gla» in the examination >n () h the detailed portions of the \ ,w. 

The- entire exhibit, with the exception f of the Vase, is simjdy a seketiun made from the* general 

MOLk 111 UIC '“ ul "P all >' UJ •'’ uuu ' “‘tii w,inary manufacture, and tin di-play thus becomes a most 

admirable exemplification of the design of the exhibition. liven tin labor employed on the Century 

Case is only that which is steadily used in the factory, with the appliance of tool, and machinery also 
made on the spot. While for thirty years this Company hate been engaged in the manufacture of 

silver ware, it must not be forgotten that the Gorham plated ware, so well known in this country is 

also entirely of their fabrication. Their workmen are nearly all American, and most of them were 
educated in their various specialties in the manufactory. 

With an earnest desire to be of service to the objects of (he International exhibition, the Gorham 
Manufacturing Company have cheerfully thrown open their establishment for th 
11111,1 abroad, and the French delegations who hax 
<>f this permission. 

M $ :° ndUS ; 0n ’ We VV0Uld state that the Century Va,e and the work of the Gorham 

• anufactuiing Company are given as one representative illustration, both of 
and the progress of the United States. 


iv inspection of workmen 
e visited our country have already taken advantage 


die International exhibition 




PLATE 1. 


LE VASE CENTENAIRE 


GO KII AM MANUFACTURING CO., PRO VI DENCH, R. I. 


T’ARGEN I cst peut-etre le metal Je mieux connu et le plus largement repandu au monde. L’Ecriture 

Sainte en fait souvent mention non seulement comme d un article cTornement, mais aussi comme d un 
moyen dechange. Elle dit quc pendant le regne de Salomon il a ete aussi commun que les pierres 

dans les rues de Jerusalem. L n ancien historien dit du Temple d’Ecbatane que son toit etait reconvert 
en tuiles d argent massif. II est bien evident que Demetrius, ouvrier en argenterie, etait superieur 
dans son art, car il dit qu’il gagnait beaucoup dor, produit par la vente des modules qu’il avait faits 
du fameux Temple de Diane a Ephese. Pline parle cTune mine en Espagne, ouverte par Hannibal, 
qui rapportait trois cents livres d’argent par jour. L’argent pur se distingue, par sa blancheur, par son 
lustre brillant lorsqu’il est poll, et par sa malleability. Quant a la durete et a la tenacity il est superieur 
a T or, mais inferieur au cuivre. L’aloi pour le monnayage en Europe et aux Etats-Unis est de neuf 
parties d’argent sur line partie de cuivre ; ccpendant en Angleterre il est de trente-sept parties d’argent 
sur trois parties de cuivre. L’aloi legal pour la vaisselle varie clans differents pays, on bien il est 
laisse an choix du fabricant, comme aux Etats-Unis. On trouve des ouvriers en argenterie jusqu’aux 
temps les plus recules et autrefois leur art etait traite avec distinction, et par cet art les plus habiles 
ouvriers s'assuraient de halites positions. Benvenuto Cellini a sans doute ete Tartiste le plus prodigieux 
que le monde ait jamais vu et cedes de ses oeuvres qui existent encore ont une valeur superieure aux 
peintures de Raphael on de Michelange. Ouoique dans son age Tart de decorer avait perdu sa simplicity 
primitive, il n’oublia jamais les conditions requires. Dans le siecle passe et dans le present Targent 
est devenu un article d'lin usage plus general dans le menage qu’il ne Ta ete autrefois et sa 
decoration artistique est un objet constant d’emulation entre les fabricants, bien que dans plusieurs 
branches il paraisse impossible de rivaliser avec les anciens; et ccpendant quand nous regardons les 
echantillons antiques d’argcnterie nous sommes obliges d’avouer qu’ils nous ont surpasses. Maintenant 
il nous semble que le but le plus essentiel de nos artisans est de trouver le moyen de reduire le 
prix de leurs marcliandises. L’argenterie repoussee telle quelle est fabriquee a present est peu 
satisfaisante. Cette branche de Tart consiste a bosseler Targent en produisant des arabesques, etc., ce 
qui est un travail difficile et penible et la cause du grand prix demande. 

Pendant longtemps les sujets travailles en argent etaient pris dans la religion ou dans la poesie et 
ce n’est que dans les amides dernieres que le gout public a sanctioned la representation des sujets 
historiques ou de genre. Bien que la Gorham Manufacturing Co., ait eu pour but special de fabriquer 
de la vaisselle pour le menage et qu’elle ait une exposition complete par rapport a cet article, les branches 
plus elevees de Tart n’en ont pas etd oubliees et c’est pour soumettre ce fait a la consideration du Public 
qu’on appelle Tattention au Vase Centenaire. Ceux qui n’ont pas ete en Ttat de visiter TExposition en 
trouveront dans Tillustration ci-jointe un fac-simile aussi cfomplet qu’il est possible de le faire, tant par 
rapport aux couleurs qu’aux formes. Cette oeuvre chart a pour but la commemoration de Tanniversaire 
seculaire de la naissance de la nation, et de montrer aux visiteurs de TEtranger le progrds de 1 Industrie 
Americaine en metaux. Il a ete dessine et execute entidrement dans les ateliers de la Gorham 
Manufacturing Co. La description suivante donnera une idee de ses details. 

Le pionnier et TIndien sur le dcvant significnt la premiere phase de la civilisation, tandis cpie les 
groupes de fleurs, de fruits et de cereales reprcsentent les produits naturels du sol. Une plaque de 


LE EASE CENT ENA /RE. 


granit poli (de Rhode Island) sur laquelle reposent les trente-huit etats, signifie I unite et la solidite 
du Gouvernement. Le bandeau de trente-huit etoiles (dont trcize par dexant) depeint le notnbre 
actuel et le nombre onVinaire des etats. A gauche se trouxe le Genie de la Guerre axec line torche 
flamboyante et tenant en lesse les chiens de la Guerre. I ne roue brisee et un arbre ecrase sont 
ensevelis sous des debris. A droite est le lion conduit par un enfant qui, axec les instruments de 
musique et les fleurs signifie la Paix. Sur le medaillon de dexant se trouxe la Gloire axec line palmc 
et line couronne de laurier dans une main et tenant dans 1’autre line couronne d’immortelles et le 
portrait de W ashington. Le medaillon oppose represente le Genie de la Philosophic et de la Diplomatic, 
avec une main sur la presse d’imprimerie et tenant de hautre un portrait de Franklin. Ghaque cote de 
la piinthe montre une tete de bison et e’est de la plinthe que sort le vase. La tablette antcrieiire 
represente le Genie avec une tablette pret a noter le progres. Sur le rexers e’est encore le Genie qui 
se prepare a eterniser 1 Ilistoire. Differentes figures dcsignent les nations du monde apportant leur tribut 
a la figure centrale —-1 Amerique, tandis quelle les accueille conlialement. La base cxccde cinq pieds de 
longueur et la piece a un pen plus de quatre pieds de hauteur. Les dcssins et les modules seuls content 
plus de $6,000 et le vase contient 2,000 onces d ’argent sterling. 11 est estime a $25,000. Pour donner 
une idee du piix du travail requis pour une pareille ccuxtc il sufht de dire qu’un ouxrier habile a etc 

employe pendant quatre mois a-peu-pres pour graxer une petite partie de Pune des figures inferieurcs tjui 
representent les fleurs et les cereales. 

11 ny a pas de doute que Jc Vase. Centcnaire restera pour toujours une preuxe incontestable du 

progres clans une des plus importantes industries representees a I'Lxposition Internationale' de 1876. 

La giancle variete et la fraicheur des dcssins exposes dans la collection de Gorham a tout spccialcment 

attire Inattention des Grangers. En faconnant la xaisselle de menage on n’a point perdu de vue l’utilite 

de 1 ai tide bien que Ion ait domic des soins particuliers a la purcte des contours. La grande attention 

accordee aux details dans les pcintimes de Gerard Douxv a etc strictement obserVee dans l'ceux re de 

la Gorham Co. et il serai t desirable que le public fit usage dune forte loupe pour examiner le Vase 
Centcnaire. 

Toute cettc exposition, a Fexception du Vase, est tout siniplement c.unpo,ee d’a,'tides choisis dans 
les magasins de la Compagnie, pour montrer les articles ordinairement fabriques par die, et par 
!a sa collection devient le representant du dessein de Mixposition. Le travail employe au \ ase 
Centcnaire meme, nest que le travail ordinaire de la fabrique execute axec des outils et machines 
construites sur les Ueux. II ne faut pas oublier non plus que pendant que eette fompa-mie a etc 
oceupee de la fabneatton d’argenterie, la vaisselle plaquce de (iorliam, si bien eonnue dans ee^ms sort 
auss. un.quement de ses ateliers. Leurs ouvriers sont presque tons des Xmericains et la plupart'd en.n 
eux ont ctc lnltles a Curs differentes speciality dans la fabrique nienie 

Animee par un vif desir d'etre utile au but de I'Lxposition Internationale la Gorham Manufacturing 

umpany a ouvert ses atehers a inspection des ouvriers de let ranger et les delegations de France qui 

on u-s.te cc pays ont deja profile de cette permission. Fnfin nous dirons encore que le Vase Centcnaire 

et les oeuvres de la Gorham Manufacturing Company, ont donnes eon,me une i 11 ust.atiou rcpresuUant 
1 Exposition Internationale amsi que le progres des I-tats-1 'nis 


PLATE 2. 


LOVE BLINDS 


ISY II. UAUCAGLIA, OF MILAN. 


J'HE Art of Sculpture has not been fully recognized in the United States until of late years, it having 
been regarded more in its monumental character, as something melancholy, rather than as contributing 
to the pleasures of home, (duly recently has it become acceptable in domestic ornamentation. In the 
first three large Exhibitions in Europe, Sculpture played but a secondary part. In 1867, however, at 
Paris, there was a fine display, which, resulting in mercantile success, has led to a largely increased 
representation since that date. In all later International Exhibitions, the Department of Sculpture 
has been specially attractive, and there can be no question but that, through the medium of such 
Exhibitions, a higher taste for Art has been developed among all nations. 

In all ages, since Sculpture first became a study with genius, the highest triumphs of the glorious 
art have been found in representations of the human form divine. I o.produce the perfect imitation of 
Nature, in the finest examples of this, the grandest of her works, has always been the most cheiished 
ambition of Art, whether her votaries have labored with the brush or with the chisel, d herefore it is 
that so many of the noblest productions, both ancient and modern, display Nature, puv ct simple , with 
the least possible adornment from Art (as drapery, for example), or that was at all consistent with the 
prevailing sentiment of the times. 1 he true artists idea, in this inspect, was finely cxpicssed by 
Canova, when he said that “ purity, chastity and modesty should be the chief aim of e\ei\ w01 iv of ait , 
but the naked figure must be the climax.”’ And this just remark is more especially applicable, to 
Sculpture, the art in which Canova was one of the greatest of modern masters. 

But in America, more than in any other country since the days of Cromwell and Puritanism in 
England, the artist had to contend with a popular prejudice against the nude in Art. The prurient 
prudishness which formerly characterized domestic and public life in New England can be directly 
traced to that intolerant spirit, which, according to Macaulay, led to the brutal defacement of chuiches 
and sepulchres, fine works of art and curious remains of antiquity, in the mother country, under the 
iron rule of the Protector, when Parliament resolved that all pictures in the royal collection which 
contained representations of Jesus or of the Virgin Mother should be burned. “Sculpture fared as ill 
as Paintiim " says the brilliant historian. “ Nymphs and Graces, the work of Ionian chisels, were 

delivered over to Puritan stone-masons to be made decent. 

Of late how ever, a more correct, we .may say a more tiuly modest, conception of aitistic piopriety 
has g rown 'up. even among the transatlantic descendants of the English Puritans; while the great 
influx of other nationalities, more particularly those of German and of French extraction, commingling 
with the original stock, together with the broader education derived from much foreign travel,—our 
countrymen having become the most indefatigable of tourists in the old world,—have made the Americans 
as a whole not only the most cosmopolitan of peoples, but one of the most liberal and catholic in 
regard to the requirements of Art. The popular idea in reference to this has indeed changed since 
the days when those very proper American young ladies used to think it necessary to conceal the legs 
of their pianos in pantalets. Nothing is more commonly seen in this country now, in the homes of 
taste, culture and real refinement, than nude figures in bronze or marble, copies of celebrated master¬ 
pieces of Sculpture. It would seem that our people have very generally accepted the honest lesson 
<,iven by the great sculptor already mentioned to a pupil who affected a modest reluctance to look 
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upon a naked figure. Now Canova himself was a man singularly free from the giossei \ ices. 1 
abhor,” said he, “as I do sin, indelicate subjects. An artist should never degrade his modest). An 
indelicate object can never be a beautiful one. But the true language of Art is the naked. ^ on 
should imitate it; but unite modesty with nudity. If you cannot do that, if you must intioduce 

corruption into the pure associations of the fine arts, take some other path. Nudity is divine. It is the 

work of God'himself, alone.” 

The fact that citizens of the United States have been larger purchasers of the. works of the 
Sculptor than those of any other country has, however, led, in the case of the Philadelphia Inhibition, 
to the erroneous conclusion that it was not necessary to send a selection of the best works of the best 
artists, but simply such as could be secured on the best terms, and were most likely to be saleable at 

low prices. The result, as might have been expected, is not very satisfactory. The largest exhibit in 

Sculpture is from Italy, and comprises many statues that are only replicas of subjects with which we 
are all familiar. The selection made for this work is admitted to be one of the most attractive in the 
Inhibition, and its title is w r ell indicated in the statue itself. 

I he Artist, Barcagiia, is a rising young man, was born in Milan, and is now only 27 years of age. 

11 is tastes and inclination have led him to follow Sculpture as a profession, although his circumstances 
in life did not render it necessary. With a first-class education at the Academy of Bine Arts, and a 
natural talent, he has secured for all his productions great commendation and rapid sale. II is studies 
were all under the direction of Professor Ma‘gni, President of the Academy, who took him in charge at 
the age of fourteen. Among the special work's of Barcagiia, already well known, may be mentioned 
The hirst Visit, “Butterfly, “Children Blowing Bubbles' (this last took the prize at Vienna, in 
]c ^ 73 )> an( J “Fleeting lime, all on exhibition in Philadelphia. The statue which we have* illustrated lias 
special merits to which attention should be directed; such as the graceful arrangement of the composition, 
the perfect balance of the figure, and the successful representation of the idea. 

As the exhibit of Sculpture from Italy comprises much the largest proportion of the entire collection, 
it is possible that room may be found for another illustration from that school. It is also proposed 
to have a subject taken from the design and chisel of an American Artist. 

At former Exhibitions there has generally been some special work of talent and genius, which has 
stood foremost in attracting attention. In the Crystal Palace, London, 1851, the “Amazon,” a group 
m bronze, by Kiss of Berlin, was admitted to be the best work on exhibition; while in marble, “'The 
1 ishei I>oy, by oui - own artist, Powers, stood first. In the London Exhibition, 1862, “The Creek 
Slave,” also by Powers, received the highest award of praise. And in Dublin, 1862, the official catalogue 
makes the following statement: “In the groups of statues were main works of exquisite beaut), but 
there were two which at once arrested attention and extorted admiration— ‘ The Sleeping Lawn and 
Satyr,’ by Miss Ilosmer, and Mr. Story’s ‘Judith.’” 

It is somewhat remarkable that, among ’all -the statues in the Dublin Exhibition, the most of which 
were contributed by the natives of lands where fine arts were naturalized thousands of years ago, the 
two finest works should be the productions of American Artists. 

In Paris, 1867, the “Napoleon at St. Helena," by Vela, stood prominently forward, and was 
recognized as the work of a master mind. At Vienna, in ,873. there does not seem to hate been 
any special attraction in the Department of Sculpture, although there was quite a large exhibit 

It is to be hoped that the result of the Philadelphia Exhibition will prove the importance of nnkiw- 
a " lntCmat ' 0nal Exhibitions herea fter the means of presenting quality in preference to q „a„titv 
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L'AMOUR AVEUGLE 


i I). BARCAGI.IA, DE MILAN 


T ARI de la sculpture n’a ete dignement considere aux Etats-Unis que depuis quelques amices, car, \ai 

son caractere monumental, on le traitait plutot com me un sujet melancol’ique que comme un art qui 
pourrait contribucr aux plaisirs domestiques. Ce n’est que recemment qu’on l’a admis pour l’embellissenient 
des maisons. Aux trois premieres expositions en Europe 1 la sculpture jouait un role bien subordonne, 
mais en 1867 il y avait line belle exposition de statues a Paris, qui ayant eu un succes commercial, a 

cause un representation bien plus grande depuis cette date. A toutes les Expositions Internationales 

suivantes le Departement de la Sculpture a etc specialement attrayant, et il n’y a pas de doute que par 
de parodies expositions, un gout plus exquis a etc developpe parmi toutes les nations. 

De tous les temps, depuis que la sculpture est devenue line etude de genie, les plus grands triomphes 
de cet art glorieux out ete churches dans la representation de la divine forme humaine. Produire des 
imitations parfaites de la nature, quant an chef-d’oeuvre de cette derniere, e’etait toujours l’ambition la 
plus cherie de l’art, que ses partisans aient travaille avec le pinceau ou avec le burin. Voila pourquoi 
tant des plus nobles productions anciennes ou modernes montrent la nature pure et simple avec le 
moindre ornement dart possible (tel que des draperies) tant que c’etait compatible avec les sentiments 

dominants de lelir cpoque. L’idee du vrai artiste a cet egard a ete joliment exprimee par Canova 

lorsqu’il dit, “la purete, la chastete et la modestie doivent etre le principal but de toute oeuvre dart, 
mais sqn point culminant cost la forme mie." Cette remarque juste est tout, specialement applicable a 
la sculpture, hart dans lequel Canova etait un des plus grands maitres dans les temps modernes. 

Mais en Amerique, plus que dans tout autre pays, depuis Cromwell et le Euritanisme en Angleterre, 

I artiste a du combattre le prejuge populaire centre la nudite dans 1 art. Ea pruclerie precieuse qui 
caracterisait autrefois la vie publique et la vie privee dans la Nouvelle Angleterre, pent etre retracee a 
cet esprit intolerant qui, d’apres Macaulay menait an defigurement brutal des egliscs et des tombeaux, 
des beaux objets d’art et des reliques curieuses de I’Antiquite dans la mere ptitrie, sous le gouvernement 
de fer du Protecteur, lorsque le parlement decreta que tous les tableaux de la collection royale qui 
contiendraient Jesus ou la Mere Vierge seraient brides. “ Ea sculpture partagea le sort de la peinture,” 
dit l’historien brillant. “Les nymphes et les graces, reeuvre des burins ioniens furent abaridonnees aux 
masons puritains pour etre rendues decentes." 

Cependant, de nos temps, line conception de propriete artistique plus correcte, on pourrait dire plus 
modcste, s’est fait remarquer, mcme parmi les descendants transat 1 antiques des Puritains Anglais. 
E influx d’autres nationality's, et specialement des Allemands et des Pramgiis se melant aux masses 
originaires, Education nationale recue des voyages a 1 etrangcr — nos compatriotcs etant devenus les 
touristes les plus infatigables dans l’Ancien Monde—ont fait de not re nation, comme telle, non seulement 
le plus cosmopolitain des peoples, mais aussi un des ])lus liberaux et des plus Catholiques quant aux 
exigeances de l’art. Les vues populaires ont essentiellement change depuis les jours ou des precieuses 
Americaines croyaient devoir couvrir les pieds de leurs pianos des habits en forme des pantalons. Il 
n’y a rien de plus common a present dans ce pays, dans les maisons ou regnent le gout, la culture et 
le vrai raffinement, que les statuettes nues en bronze et en marbre, copies des plus celebres chefs-d’oeuvre. 

II parait que notre peuple a generalement accepte la leyon donnee par le grand artiste mentionin' aim 
clove qui affectait un repugnance modcste a regarder one figure nuc. Il faut remarquer que Canova 
etait un homme singulierement lib re des vices plus grossiers. “ Je deteste, dit-il, les sujets indelicats 
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com me lepeche. Un artiste ne devrait jamais degradcr sa modcstie. In sujet mdelicat tie pent jamais 
ctre beau. Mais le yrai langage de l'art est le nu. Vous devez l imiter; mais unissez la modcstie a la 
nudite. Si vous ne pouvez faire ccla, si vous ne pouvez evitcr de glisser la corruption dans les pines 
associations des beaux-arts, ehoisissez line autre carriere. I .a nudite est ditine. C est Iccutie de Diett 
lui-meme.” 

Mais le fait que des citoyens des Etats-Lnis out achete plus de statues que ceux de tout autre 
pays, a produit l’impression erronnee qu’il n etait pas necessaire dy envoyer un ehoix des mediums 
produits des meilleurs artistes, mais qu’il suffirait d’y exposer des statues qui pourraient etre vendues a 
bon marche. Comme il etait a prevoir le resultat nest pas satisfaisant. La plus grande exposition des 
statues vient de I’Italic, et comprend beaucoup de pieces qui ne sont que des reproductions des sujets 
generalement conn us chez nous. Le ehoix que nous aeons fait parnii ces statues pom notie onxiagc 
est, comme on le reconnait partout, bon, le sujet en etant attrayant et son tit re etant indique dans la 
statue meme. 

L’artiste, Barcaglia, est un jeune homme de genie. 11 naquit a Milan et ne compte que 27 ans 
a present. Son gout et ses inclinations Font induit a faire de la sculpture sa profession, bien que 
I’etat de sa fortune ne l’y obligeat pas. Unc education soignee a F Academic des Bcaux-Arts, et un 
talent nature! Font mis a meme d’assurer a ses oeuvres du respect et une vente rapide. Ses etudes ont 
etc faitcS sous la direction du Brofesseur Magni, President de F Academic, qui s en charged lorsqu’il avait 
quatorze ans. Parnii les oeuvres de Barcaglia, dejd bien connues, il est juste de mentionner, ** La 

Premiere Visite,” “Le Papillon,” “Les enfants soufflant des bulles de savon/' (cette derniere a recu line 

recompense a Vienne en 1873) et le “Temps fuyant,” toutes a l’Hxposition de Philadelphic. La statue 
que nous decrivons a des merites speciaux auxquels il sera bon cl’appeler Fattention du lecteur, tel (jue 

I’arrangement gracieux du groupe, l’equilibre parfait de la figure, et la rejiresentation reussie de l’idee. 

L exposition de sculpture venant de Fltalie faisant la plus grande jiartie de toute la collection, il est 
bien possible que nous trouverons de la place pour une seconde illustration de cette ecole. Nous avons 
aussi \ intention de recevoir un sujet provenant d\i dcssin et du burin d un artiste Americain. 

A toute Exposition precedente il y a eu quclqu ouvrage special de talent et de genie qui attrayait 
1 attention publique avant tout autre. Au Palais de Crystal il Londrcs en 1851, “FAmazonc, g'roupe en 
bronze de Riss a Berlin, etait reconnue comme le chef-d’oeuvre de 1 'exposition tandis que “L’enfant 
p6cheur” de not re compatriote Powers y etait la meilleure statue en marbre. A 1 ’exposition de Londrcs 
en 1862 Lesclaxe Giecque aussi de Powers recut la haute recompense de reconnaissance. A Dublin 
en 1862 le catalogue ofliciel fit la mention suivante: “Il y avait des ouvrages d’line beaute exquise dans 
le groupe des statues, mais il y avait deux qui attiraient Fattention et commanderent l’admiration ‘be 
Laune et le Satyre dormants’ de Miss llosmcr, et la ‘Judith’ de Mr. Story.” 

Il est lemarquable que parmi toutes les statues dc l’Lxposition de Dublin, dont la plupart a ete 

conti ibuce pai les habitants des pays ou les beaux arts fleurissaient avant mille ans, les deux plus belles 
aient ete les ouvrages des artistes Americains. 

A Paris on 1867 “Napoleon a Ste. Hi'lene,” de Vela sc distinguait tout specialement et Cut recount, 
comme le chef-d'oeuvre dun genie. II parait qua Vienne en ,873 il ny ait pas et, dattraction 
specta'e dans le departement de la sculpture bien qu’il ait ete bien grand. 

II est a esperer que les resultats de 1 'exposition de Philadelphic ont demontre rimportance de faire 
de toute exposition le moycn de montrer la qualite au lieu de la quantity. 
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CARVED OAK 


COVER BROS., LOUVAIN, BELGIUM 


J 1 ' must be a source of great pleasure to such visitors to the International Exhibition as have not 
enjoyed the opportunity of foreign travel, that the illustrations of Art, in all its phases, should have 
been so complete. The plate before us represents, without doubt, the finest specimen of wood-carving 
that untravelled \mericans are ever likely to see. 

This colossal Pulpit is a carving in oak from Goyer Brothers, of Louvain, Belgium. 1 hey 
received for it an award and medal, as a remarkably fine specimen of that class of art work. In design 
and in execution it exhibits the most approved style of Belgian art applied to carving, and shows the 
character of Gothic architecture peculiar to the fifteenth century. The proportions and sentiment are 
harmonious and graceful. It is rich in delicate carving and tracery. • 

The base of the Pulpit is formed by a succession of broad steps. The six arcades are divided by 

columns and tasteful foliated panels. Each ornamental bracket from the abacus supports the figure of 

an Apostle, protected by canopies. The intervening space in each arcade contains a group of sculpture, 
all illustrating scenes in the life of the Virgin; fine renderings of some of the conceptions of the old 
masters, known as the “Joys of the Virgin," “The Marriage of Mary and Joseph," “The Annunciation," 
“The Adoration of the Magi," “The Visit of Elisabeth," etc., etc. The Pulpit proper is crowned by 

an elaborate canopy.., supported by a slender detached column on either side. This canopy, together 

with the solid panel backing, also serves as a sounding-board. At the angles of the richly-carved 
cornice are pendentives which extend into columns above the cornice, upon each of which is the figure 
of the An<>-el of the Resurrection. Between these columns, surmounting the cornices, are gracefully 
designed crestiivjs of elaborate and artistic workmanship. 

Wood-carving may w ith propriety be styled the “ Mother of Sculpture,” as it antedates all 

creations in stone or metal, and the harmony of historians upon this point establishes the fact. Moreover, 
the simplicity of the requirements of wood-carving would connect that art with the crudest state of 
human existence. Probably those who came to Tubal-Cain, asking instruction of the “cunning worker' 
in metals, had already produced rude expressions of this first art upon club, staff and “graven image.” 
Indeed, wood-carving seems to have been a medium of universal utterance. In Egypt, Chaldea, 

Assyria, Babylon, Persia, India, China, Greece and Spain, in fact, among all peoples from Egypt to 
the South Sea Islands, have curious examples of this art been found, though differing greatly in 
degrees of excellence. Idolatrous nations express their conception of the gods they worship through 

this means. The prophet Isaiah scoffmgly says: “lie hevveth him cedars and taketh the cypress and 

the oak. He burnetii part thereof in the fire and the residue he maketh a god, even his graven 
iimme ” The earliest artist of whom we have any positive information as one renowned for “carving- 
in timber” is Bezalecl of the tribe of Judah. Of his genius, divine assurance is given in these words: 
“I have filled him with the spirit of God in wisdom, in knowledge, and in all manner of workmanship.” 
lie built and decorated the Tabernacle (1491 C.), the chief furniture of which was of shittim-wood, 

elaborately fashioned into flowers and emblems typical of the Hebrew nation and faith. This work was 

the wonder of its period. 

The artist to whose skill was entrusted the building of Solomon's Temple (1015 B. C.) came from 
Tyre, and was under the immediate patronage of Iliram the king, by whom he was graciously sent to 
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King Solomon. This artist, Hiram Abiff, was the Michael Angelo of his day, and left monuments 
of his genius in the “City of the Great King besides the magnificent 1 angle. 1 he wood use fo 
the interior of the sacred edifice was the national and emblematic ccdai, <>n which the aitict ca ed 
intricate decorations full of significance, preference apparently being gi\en to the pomegi.mate, as the 
description reads, “Two rows of pomegranates and one of network. I de doois of the feinple an d 
“the Gate called Beautiful w r ere of olive-wood, and carved on them weie the cheiubim, palm tiees 
and open flowers. The doors of the Temple of Somnath, one of the idols of India, weie \ci\ einiousl) 
carved of sandal-wood, and are known to have existed more than a thousand ycais. 1 he) wue captuied 
by Mahmoud of Ghizni, A. IT 1020, arid appropriated by that conqueror for the doors of his own tomb. 
They were recaptured by Lord Ellenborough, and made the subject of a rather dramatic order. 
Historically and artistically they are very interesting examples of the ancient art. 

Wood-carving, like all other arts, has had its vicissitudes, sometimes flourishing as the most 
approved fashion of the age, then almost disappearing, and utilized only for domestic purposes. In 
mediaeval Germany it revived, and w r as so entirely devoted to ecclesiastical purposes that it was termed 
the “Christian Art. The Church made it one of her most important mediums of teaching, and some of 
the altars, pulpits and choir stalls were eloquent with beautiful legends. livery part of the Continent 
presents something rare in this art. Suabia boasts the celebrated altar by Lucus Moser (1431), which 
represents a Magdalen borne upwards by angels. There is in the l 1 m Cathedral a magnificent work 
of the Suabian school, by that great master, Jorg Syrlin (1458); many think that the choir stalls 
have never been surpassed. Syrlin’s originality was almost defiant. Amid half-length groups of 

patriarchs, prophets and apostles, he introduced portraits of heathen philosophers, and even his own 
portrait and that of his faithful frail. 11 is son, Jorg Syrlin the vounger, followed the same profession. 
Hie magnificent high altar in the Ulm Cathedral is by Jacob Bosch. Upon a high altar in Clausen, 
Austria, Michael Packir has produced a wonderfully spirited rendering of the Passions, in carved oak. 
Nuremburg claims one of the first artists in wood-carving of the fifteenth century, Viet Stross, who 
executed the celebrated carving known as the “ Roscnkautz,’’ in the Church of St. Lawrence. It is a 
chain of medallions known as the “Seven Joys of the \ irgin, and is a production of charming tenderness. 

1 he carvings upon the old clocks in Germany are familiar to all art students, by reason of their 
quaint ness and great merit. Flanders has contributed largely to this art. England is indebted to 

I'lcmish aitists foi many of her carved treasures; but Grinling Gibbon will always stand unrivalled for 
lus delicate tracery of birds, fruits and flowers, and for his representations of lace in carved oak, 
something' nevei equalled before or since. France, Portugal and Spain have produced eminent artists 
in wood-carving; while Italy has specially excelled, as may be seen in the Farnesi Cornice of 

Michael Angelo, the Crucifixion of Donitello, and the “Heretics" by Brustiloni. The last-named artist 
lias, pet haps, no rival in the marvellous expression which wood-carving may achieve, llis statues 
of Krasmus, Melancthon and Luther (the Heretic) have been greatly prized by the Church of Rome, 
and are visited by all lovers of art. 

Wood-carving has been much neglected by the chroniclers of past days, so that the names of 

many great artists are unknown. This is due, probably, to the perishable nature of the material, as 
compared with stone or metal. The error has been in not yielding due homage to this earlier’art 
which demands our reverence for its antiquity, whose beauty also wins our admiration, and whose 
teachings merit our respect. It has received but very little attention in America; and this is to be 
regretted, for it is so simple that it may be attained almost as easily as the art of writing. \ „eneral 
pract.ce of it would add much to the means of making home attractive and happy. Ten School 
of Design is a national blessing; as is every expression of truth and beauty, especially in an art which, 
though capable of highest expression, may in its simplicity enter the lowliest door. 
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CHAIRE DE CHENE SCULPTE. 



f F doit etre line source de grand plaisir pour tons les visitcurs de l’Exposition Internationale, qui 

n ont pu voyager a Fetranger, d’y avoir rencontre, si nombreuses, les merveilles de Fart, dans toutes 
ses phases. Le dessin, ci-joint, est sans aucun doute, le plus parfait specimen de la sculpture sur hois, 
que tout Americain, reste dans son pays, ait jamais vu. 

Cette chairc monumentale, en bois de chcne, oeuvre des Frdres Goyer de Louvain, Belgique, reconnue 
le plus beau specimen dans son genre, leur a valu le prix d’une medaille. L’ensemble et Fexecution de 
ce chef-d ocm re accusent le genie propre a la Belgique, et sa maniere dans la sculpture sur bois, et 
revetent le caractere du style gothique, du quinzieme siecle. Les proportions et Foeuvre elle-meme sont 
pleines de grace et d’harmonie : c’cst riche et delicat coniine idee et reussite. 

La base repose sur de larges plinthes superposees. File forme six arcades, separees par des 
colonnes, et fouillees de dessins d’une grande delicatesse. Chaque console de Fabaque, richement eiselee, 
supporte la statue d un Apotre, surmontee d’un dais- Dana lea \ ides des giuupea lappclleni les seenes 
de la vie de la Vierge, gracieuses inspirations de-^ vieux maitres, appelees : “ Mysteres Joyeux de la 
Vierge,” “ Le Mariage de Marie et de Joseph,” ‘‘ L’Annonciation,” “ L’ Adoration des Mages,” “La 
Visite a Elisabeth," etc., etc. La Chaire a pour couronnement un dais merveilleusement travaillG 
supporte aux deux cotes par de lege res colonnes, qui se detachent du fond. Ce dais et le panneau 
massif du fond servent d’abat-voix. Aux an cries de la corniche, richement decoree, dans les entrecolon- 
nements descendent des pendentifs, presentant tons 1 Ange de la Resurrection; entre ces colonnes qui 
surmontent la corniche, court line attique d’un travail surprenant et vraiment artistique. 

La sculpture sur bois pent reellement etre appedee “ la Mere de la Sculpture; el le a precede 
tout autre travail de ce genre, en pierre on en metal- Sur ce point toils les historiens sont d accord. 
Le peu d’outils, necessaires a cet art, rattache son origine a 1 epoque primitive. Probablement ceux qui 
vinrent etudier Fart aupres de Tubal-Cain, cet habile forgeron, avaient deja produit quclqu’oeuvre informe 
de sculpture en bois, line houlette ou quclqu’image grossierement indiquee. A dire vrai, la sculpture sur 
bois parait avoir etc un moyen de communication universelle. L Hgypte, la Chaldee, FAssyrie, 
Babylone, la Perse, FInde, la Chine, la Grece et FEspagne, tous les peuples enfin, depuis FFgypte 
jusqu’aux Isles des Mers du Sud, nous en oft rent de curieux restes, preuve certaine que cet art 
etait connu et pratique, avec des differences essentielles dans son inspiration. Les pai’ens representaient 
de cette maniere leurs dieux. Le prophete Isaic clisait, en les radiant : “ I Is ont abattu des cedres, 

enle\'e des cypres et des chenes ; ils en ont bride line partie, et du reste ils se sont fait un dieu, et 
s’inclinent devant cette image, oeuvre de leurs mains- Le plus ancien artiste, connu comme tres-habile 
dans la sculpture sur bois, est Bezaleel, de la tribu de Juda. De son genie nous avons une divine 
assurance dans ces paroles: “Je lui ai donne largement avec 1 esprit de Dieu, la sagesse, la science et 
tous les talents pour les oeuvres dart.” II construisit et orna le tabernacle (149 1 A. J. C.), dont la 
piece principale etait en bois de setim, merveilleusement recouverte d elegantes fleurs, emblemes particulicrs 
aux Hebreux, et symboles de leurs croyances. Cette oeuvre etait la merveille de lepoque. 

L’artiste qui fut charge de batir le Temple de Salomon (1015 A. J. C.) vint de lyr. Cetait un 
favori du roi Hiram, qui Fcnvoya gracieusement an roi Salomon. Cet artiste, nomine Iliram Abiff, fut 
le Michel-Ange de son temps; il laissa des preuves de son genie dans la cite du grand roi, son 
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It is remarkable 


insensible, on one occasion, at finding the entire contents of his furnace had xx-n m.pc. ec es 
his poverty, reputation was his first thought. Many articles of his own make, ulmh won t tave 
brought large prices, he destroyed on account of slight defects. I or not less than h teen \e.us etc te 
thus heroically endure much privation, humiliation and misery, before he attained his am Jitum. 
was the object of the scorn .and derision not only of his neighbois, but of his own 
charged him with being insane. Ilis first important results were in large rustic tiguies designee or 

gardens and public walks, and his success in these secured for him the patronage of Henry 11 . and 

Catharine de Medicis. Even within the past year or two, pieces of Ins enamelled pottei \ ha\e been 

found in digging about the Tuileries, in one wing of which he had his uoikshop, and 

known as “Maitre Bernard des Tuileries. 

M. Jacquemart, the well-known writer on ceramics, describing Palissy Waie, says, 
in more ways than one; for its white paste with a yellowish grays 1°’ ' ts haidness, and its infusibility, 
equalling that of earthenware or pipe-clay. These give it a special chaiactei that distinguishes it bom 
Italian productions, the clay of which is a dirty or dusky red; the enamel has givat biilliancy, it is 
hard and not unfrequently wavy, in pure yellow, yellow ochre, indigo blue, gray' blue, emeiald given 
produced from copper, yellow green, violet, brown and manganese violet; as fot the white, it is 
somewhat dull, and cannot be compared with Lucca della Robbia Ware; wherefore the most pel sex ei ing 
researches of Palissy, who invented all the processes which he employed in his works, aimed at the 
attainment of greater brilliancy. The under part of Palissy W are is never of a uniform tone of coloi ; 
it is spotted or tinted with blue, yellow and violet brown; 

Palissy’s special forte was in the various shapes which he was able to give to his enamelled ware. 
Combining in himself much of the artistic talent of his daw he was at the same time a skillful 
designer and an intelligent modeler; and thus he discovered a thousand resources for the display of 
elegance and richness; sometimes in the multiplicity of relievos , and in the outline of his vases; 
sometimes in the mere application of color. In many of his platters and vases are seen natural objects 
represented with astonishing truthfulness as to form and color, nearlv all being modelled from nature 
and grouped with perfect taste. Upon the lower surface we see the water with swimming fish, while 
reptiles rise gracefully amidst ferns, .and frogs and lizards climb and jump. The accuracy of their 
attitudes, the truth of tones produced by a limited variety of color, attest the most careful observation 
of nature. Palissy’s reputation, however, is not dependent alone upon this somewhat eccentric style 
of art. Ilis vases (specimens of which are preserved in the Louvre) bear evidence of pure taste in the 
introduction of all the. ornamental richness of the period in which he lived. Of his larger creations in 
the monumental style'there exists but a single fragment, in the Museum of Sev res. 

Bernard Palissy died in 1589, and, as before stated, his secret was supposed to have been lost; 
for, although many inventors and manufacturers made 'attempts at its reproduction, all failed, until 
within the past half century, when, a potter and sculptor of Paris, named Barbi/et, rediscovered this 
great secret of making the enamel, and thus, reproduced Palissy Ware as represented at the Centennial 
Inhibition, where thousands of curious visitors have wondered over the dishes and bow ls covered with 
fish and reptiles in amazing variety. Barbizet has also originated mam curious representations of 
figures, such as the “ Incroyable," a beau of Paris during the Revolution, and the “ ChilToniere,” 01- 

rag-picker; two characters of such a peculiar stamp (as delineated in the plate) that thev are readily 
individualized. 
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PLATE 4. 


POTERIES, GENRE PALISSY. 


>Ak B I ZET, PARIS, FRANCE 


D APRES lcs meilleurs ecrivains, 1 histoire dc Bernard de Palissy est un roman merveilleux de patience 
et cie perseverance: c est line vie de labcurs et de tristesses, qu'enfin couronna un immense succds. 
Les poteries et faiences, appelees, “(Euvres de Palissy,” sont aujourd'hui encore admirees pour leur 
soli cl ite, 1 eclat et la perfection du dessin, de la forme et de la couleur. Ses oeuvres les plus appreciees, 
plats, vases, jattes, representent des poissons, des reptiles, des grenouilles, des escargots, dcs plantes 
marines; le tout si bien rendu, qu on le croirait pris en mould sur nature. Toutefois, Bernard de 
Palissy a fait mieux encore: II a modcle des statues de grandeur naturelle, d’une parfaite exactitude de 
forme et de couleurs, revetues des riches vetements de lepoque. Aprds lui, lart qu’il avait cree, declina 
peu a pen, pour saneantir totalemcnt. Le dessin ci-joint rappelle la decouverte du secret de Palissy, 
et de ses procedes par Messieurs Barbizet et Cie. de Paris. La variete et le bri 1 lan t du coloris des 
modules sont fidelement reproduits, malgre l’insuffisance de la chromo-lithographie. 

Bernard de Palissy naquit en France, dans le Perigord, vers fans 1510. Oblige, des son enfance, 
de travailler pour vivre il se fit peintre et vitrier. Dans cette humble condition, il apprit le dessin, 
acquit la connaissancc de certaines preparations chimiques, avec line sorte d’instinct pour I’art et les 
sciences naturelles. C’est ainsi qu’il se rendit capable d’etudier l’art dans lequel brillaient les peintres de 
l’eeole Italienne, et de s’assurer, en memo temps, quelque gain, en travaillant de son humble metier. 

Son genie le porta d’abord vers la Ceramique, grace a une circonstance digne de remarque, comme il 

le raconte lui-meme: ‘‘Il y a vingt-cinq ans, dit-il, un vase en terre me fut montre; il. etait fait an 
tour, emaille et d une tres-grande beaute. Or, sachez que des ce moment j’ai discute a part moi les 
critiques que certaines personnes m’adressaient alors que je modelais* des figures. Voyant done qu’on 
usait de ces objects dans mon pays, et ({lie la peinture sur verre etait d’ailleurs peu recherchee, je pensai 
qu’ayant decouvert le secret de l’email, je pouvais bien faire de la poterie et autre articles d une belle 
apparence. Dieu m’ayant rendu capable de comprendre quelque peu la peinture en Ceramique, de ce 

moment, sans m inquieter de ma profondc ignorance des substances mineralcs, je m appliquai a chercher 

la composition des emailx, comme un homme qui marcherait dans les tenebres.” * 

Ce temoignage personnel, ({Hand on etudie les produits de la Ceramique, en Italic et ailleurs, a 
eette epoque, ne prouve pas que Bernard de Palissy ait toujours eu une maniere originale et un style 

qui lui fut prop re. Neanmoins, cela pent etre; il est clair en effet qua cette epoque il comment a 

brover et meler toutes sortes dc substances pour verniser ses pieces, les soumettant daboid a la ehaleui 
dun four ordinaire de potier, et ensuite a la haute temperature dune fournaise a fondre le verre. Nous 
apprenons, par son autobiographic, (ju il construisit un foui dans sa maison, et qu il loua 1 ate 11 e 1 d un 
potier, auquel faute d argent pour en payer le loyei, d laissait en gage ses vetements. Lui-meme 
tournait une lourele meule pour broyer ses mateiiaux, il lepaiait son foui e{ue, duiant ses expeiiences, 
l’excessive chaleur faisait eclater. Ce travail l’absorbait tout entier, et l’on raconte qu’un jour il 

s evanouit, en voyant ({lie toute sa fournec etait manquee. Malgre sa pauviete, il ne pensait qua se 

faire line reputation, il detruisit lui-meme plusieurs de ses oeuvres, pour de legers elefauts. Pendant 
plus de quinze ans il supporta heroiquement toute espece de pi lvations, el humiliations et de miseres, 
avant d’avoir atteint le but de son ambition. It fut l’objet des railleries et du mepris, non-seulement 
de ses voisins, mais encore de sa famille, qui le traitaient de fou. Ses premieres oeuvres importantes. 


PO TPRIES, GENRE PA LISS ) 


sont de grandes statues rustiques, destinees a orner dcs jardins el des piomenades I Ll I 

succes qu’il obtint, en cette occasion, lui assura le patronage de Ilenii II. ct de Latin line 

II y a un ou deux ans des faiences emaillees, de sa facon, furent tiou\ees dans des IdiiiIIls 

aux Tuileries; il avait en eftet son atelier dans line des aides de ce palais, de la ee sinnoin de Ma A tie 

Bernard des Tuileries.’’ 

M. Jacquemart, le savant ecrivain sur la Ceramique, parlant des traxaux de Beinaid de laliss), 
dit: “Cela se distingue de toutes manieres; la blanchcur de sa pate ticnt dun giis-jaune, sa solidiU, 
sa resistance au feu egalent Jes qualities de la poterie et de la ter re de pipe, ce qui lui donne un 
caractere special et distingue ses produits des produits Italiens, dont la terre est de coulem douteuse, 
tirant sur le rouge sombre. L’email d un grand eclat est resistant et se colore ireqiieinment de jaune, 
d’ocre jaune, de bleu indigo, de bleu cendre, de vert-emeraude, de jaunc-xert, de violet, de bum et de 
pourpre manganese. A la verite, le blanc est quelque pen terne, ce qui lait qu on ne pent compaiei 
un Palissy aux ouvrages de Lucca della Robia. D’ou il faut conelure que tons les ellorts de Bernard 
de Palissy tendaient a obtenir le plus de brillant possible. Pin dessous, ses pieces n out jamais line 
couleur uniforme; c’est mouchete et nuance de bleu, de jaune et de violet fonce. 

Bernard de Palissy excellait surtout par la variete de formes qu’il sut donner a ses faiences 
emaillees. Il combinait les idees artistiques de lepoque, et il les traduisait ax ec habilete, par un 
modelage intelligent. C’est ainsi qu’il trouva mille resources pour produire avee elegance et richesse, 
tantot l’abondance des reliefs et le Contour de ses vases, tantot sen lenient ])ar le fondu des couleurs. 
Dans beaucoup de plats et de vases, la reproduction d’objets, ]>ris dans la nature, est etonnante de 
verite, de forme et de couleur, les groupes sont agences avee taut de gout qu’on croirait le tout modele 
sur nature. Dans les surfaces planes, on voit les poissons nagcr dans l ean, tandis quo des reptiles 
emergent des fougeres, que des grenouilles sautent et que grimjient des k'zards. La verite des 
mouvements, la fidelite des nuances, produites par un emploi de couleurs variees, rdxi lent line obserx'ation 
attentive de la nature. Neanmoins, la reputation de Bernard de Palissy ne repose pas settlement sur 
sa manic re, tant soit peu excentrique; ses vases (dont des modules sont au Mu see du Loux re) indiijuent 
un gout epure dans le choix des riches ornements, adoptes a son epoque. De ses plus belles creations 

3 ^ ented, il ne reste qu’un fragment conserve au Musec de Sex res. 

Bernard de Palissy mourut en 1589, et, com me nous le disons plus haut, on a cm son secret perdu 
pareeque les tentatives de beaucoup de savants et d’habiles ouvriers, pour reproduire des mux res du infuic 
genre, n’ont pu reussir, jusque dans la premiere moitie de ce siecle, alors qu'un potier et sculpteiir de 
Paris, nomine Iiarbizet, ayant retrouve le grand secret des emailx, a pu rcjiroduire 1111 trax ai I, scion la 
methode de Bernard de Palissy. Ce travail fut enxoye a l'lixposition “du Centenaire" 011 dcs 
di \ lsiteurs se sont extasies devant des faiences ornees de poissons et de rejitiles de tout 
Barbizet a aussi cree un nombre de curieuses figures, telles ipue “Idncroyablc." un beau de Paris, durant 
la Revolution, et la “Chiffomere;’’ deux physionomies ayant ehacune 1111 tel cachet (ainsi <pie la planche 
nous le montre), qu'elles sont reellement les types du genre. 
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INDIAN BALL-PLAYER. 


I STATUE IN BRONZE.] 


NICAXOR PLAZA, SANTIAGO, CHILI 


A \ T H arc fortunate in bcini; able to include in our “Treasures of Art" so worthy a specimen from the 

Republic ot Chili as is presented in the accompanying illustration, which depicts a young Araucanian 
Indian engaged in the national game of “Chuca." 'The life and spirit shown in the attitude are very 
effective, and the whole work is most creditable to our sister republic. 

Nicanor Plaza, the sculptor, was born in Santiago in 1844. At fourteen years of age his strongly 
pronounced disposition for the art led to his admission into the school of sculpture, where his steady 
application and successful progress soon brought him into the first rank, and thereby secured from the 
government the authorized pension, which is only bestowed upon the most distinguished students. In 
1863 the government sent him to Europe, and he entered the studio of Jouftroy, at Paris, where he 
spent three years. In 1866 he* opened a studio of his own, in that capital, and was soon specially 
engaged upon busts and statues, for which he had peculiar ability. He received many commissions, and 
several of his works were admitted to the Paris Exhibition. Plaza was represented in the Centennial 
Exhibition by two bronze medallions and a bust in gypsum, in addition to the bionzc statue. 

Am on"' tlie works ot Plaza that have become most widely known, aie Susanna, Hercules, and 
the statue of “Campolicon;" the latter being- the most celebrated of all, and which was exhibited in Paris 
in 1867. Since 1871 he has had charge, as chief director, of the school of sculpture of Santiago. 

Plaza has executed a large number of works illustrative of the national history of Chili. Most of 

these were erected in the squares and public buildings of Santiago. He received the gold medal at the 
Santiago Exhibition of 1872. At the present time Scnor Plaza is in Europe, charged with an artistic 
mission in the preparation of statues of the illustrious Bello, and of Domingo Eyzaguirre, the celebrated 

philanthropist of Chili. 

The great interest manifested by the Republic of Chili in the Centennial International Exhibition 
of the United States, and the creditable display made by the former, must lead to a considerable 
increase in the commercial relations, even now quite extensive, between the two countiies, and especially 
between Valparaiso and San Francisco. Chili lias already commended herself to the world by having 
the first and only International Exhibition on the South American continent. This proved successful in 
every respect. The manufacturers and inventors of the United States secured a large proportion of 
the awards, and the hearty cooperation on the part of our citizens at Santiago, in 1875, doubtless had 

much to do with the honorable part taken by Chili in our Exhibition of 1876. 

There can be no question but that one of the best results of the Exhibition, one upon which much 

stress should be laid, and to carry out which our people should lie active and energetic, is the extension 

of our commerce with South America. It is in this direction that attention is invited, in connection 
with Chili and her exhibit. According to Chilian statistics only 304 American ships entered the ports 
of that country during the year .874, while England sent to them during the same period 2,536 ships. 
The value of the cargoes introduced by these vessels was $17,257,45° for Great Britain, and $2,150,450 
for the United States. Our manufactures are comparatively but little known in Chili ; but the able 
men who represented that republic at the Centennial Exhibition have already taken steps to furnish 
information on all these points, and to strengthen still farther the good impression made by the United 
States at Santiago in 1875. With increasing facilities of transportation, there seems to be no 
reason why this country should not secure the larger share of Chilian trade. 



INDIAN BALL-PLA YER . 


To the traveller, Chili presents much of interest; the tempeiatme is mild and a.pceablc, 
soil produces many of the tropical fruits in profusion, oranges, figs, peaches, grapes and melons gi owing 
in the same valleys with potatoes, Indian corn and wheat. I his lattei gi.iin, of C Indian ^ha\l 1 i, is famous 
for its excellent quality, and is largely used in California to improve the native seed. C hili has made 
wonderful progress recently in agriculture. Within the past ten yeai s the old wooden plough has been 
superseded by the latest improvements from the l nitcd States, securing a vast econom) of time and an 
increase of product. Every operation connected with the sowing and reaping of wheat, bailee and coin, 
together with the care of stock, the manufacture of cheese, etc,, etc., is now conducted on scientific 
principles. Reaping-machines and grain-separators are in general use on the farms, and the whistle of 
the steam engine echoes through the mountains. The demand for agricultural implements is e\ei\ day 
more extended, and the factories of Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Buffalo receive large oideis 
from Chili. In the year 1874 the fields of Chili supplied for foreign exportation $7,494,790 worth of 
wheat, and $2,986,343 of flour. These exports, together with barley, corn, bran, cattle and the other 
farm products for the foreign markets, amounted in the same year to $14,981,027. Less than ten years 
ago the exports of similar produce did not exceed $6,000,000. 

Next to agriculture, mining is the most extensive occupation of the working classes of Chili. In 
1874 there were in three of the departments of the province of Atacoma no less than five hundred and 
thirty-five different copper, gold, and silver mines in operation, and these various metals are mined in 
other sections of the republic in quantity almost equal to the products of the northern mineral region. 
During the year 1874, according to official statistics, Chili exported metal to the value of $16,505,509. 
Coal is also mined in abundance to supply the interior consumption and for exportation. Guano, taken 
from the coast adjoining Bolivia, and from the Straits of Magellan, constitutes one of the sources of 
revenue of the Chilian government. 

\\ ith twenty-five years of an unbroken domestic peace Chili has grown steadilv in the practice and 
love of republican institutions. Since the date of the present constitution, in 1833, the Presidents of the 
republic have succeeded each other without any opposing outcry of unconstitutionality. Don Federico 
hrrazwriz, the last representative of this long line of respected and legitimate magistrates, has added 
much to the eicdit and high position of Chili by the good results of his intelligent administration, not 
the least evidence of which has been the International Exhibition at Santiago and the large contribution 

1 ’ o 

ol Chili at Philadelphia. 1 he people of Chili are the most enterprising in South America, and are also 
iai in advance of any of the othci lepublics ill education, which has received special attention from the 
goveinment and is in a most healthy condition. Much attention has also been lately paid to manufactures. 
A laige propoition of the lailioads in Chib have been constructed bv American engineers anti contractors 
and the names of Wheelwright and Meigs are highly respected. 

Chili has taken but little interest in international exhibitions till quite recently. Her representation 
at the London Exhibition of 1857 was confined to a lump of solid gold weighing three hundred pounds. 
She sent nothing to the New York Exhibition of 1853, or to Paris in 1857, or to London in 1862; 
but at Paris, in 1867, she was represented by twenty-six exhibitors, though at Vienna by scarcely so 
many. However, the satisfactory results of the exhibition at Santiago and the able administrative 
abilities of Edward Shippen, President, and Doctor J. P. Kurd. Secretary, of the Chilian Commission at 
Philadelphia, secured for our Centennial Exhibition a comparatively large display of articles from Chili, 
many of them of great interest. There are noted in the official catalogue of the Exhibition of 1876 
eighty-eight separate exhibitors from Chili, but, as many of them made collective exhibits, the number of 
articles was much more extensive. Special attention was attracted by the collection of woods and plants 
exhibited by the National Society of Agriculture, and to the native wines of the various departments 
I he very mterestmg building erected by the Chilian Commission for the exhibition of vvorkim- models 
of amalgamating machinery used in reducing ores was in itself an exhibit of great interest and verv 

1 he grand result of this bringing together of the representatives of the republics of South America 
and the pleasant relations thus established, cannot but be of future commercial importance and may in 

itself prove the value of the International Exhibition of ,876 in ,1, ' 3 

United States. 7 " ^ A-crnment and people of the 
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INDIEN JOUANT A LA CROSSE 


ISTATUE EN BRONZE. 


NICAXOR PLAZA, SANTIAGO, CII1LI 


S sommes hcmcux d ajouter a notre “ I resor Artistique” une oeuvre remarquable, ainsi qu’on le 

\oit pai la gia\uie ci-jointe, envoyee par la Republique du Chili; c’est un jeune Indien Araucanien, 
jouant an jeti national la “Lhuca. Lenergie et le sentiment dans- la pose et les attitudes semblent 
donnci a cette statue le mouvement et la vie. Cette oeuvre fait honneur a notre republique soeur. 

Nicanoi I laza, est no a Santiago, en 1844. A quatorze ans son gotit prononcd pour les arts le fit 
del met ti e a 1 eeole de sculpture, 011 son assiduite, et de nombreux succes l’ayant bientot place au premier 
King, Ini meiiterent une pension, qu on n accorde qu’aux eldves les plus distingues. Hn 1863, envoye 
en Euiope, il entra dans 1 atelier de Jouttroy, a Paris, oil il resta trois ans. En 1866, ayant divert un 
atelier dans cette capitale, il se livra entierement a letude du buste et de la statue, genre pour lequel 
il avait un talent particulier. Il recut bientot de nombrcuses commandes, et plusieurs de ses ouvrages 
furent admis a 1 exposition de Paris. Au Centenairc, Plaza exposa deux medaillons en bronze, un 
buste en platre et une statue de bronze. 

Les oeuvres de Plaza, les mietix counties, sont “Suzanne,’ “Hercule” et la statue de “Campolicon,” 
la plus celebre de toutes, qu’il exposa a Paris'en 1867. Depuis 1871 il dirige l’ecole de sculpture de 
Santiago. Plaza a execute un grand nombre d'oeuvres historiques, puisees dans l’histoire du Chili. 
Plusieurs decorent les squares et les monuments publics de Santiago. Il obtint la medaille d’or a 
l’exposition de 1872, en cette ville. Actuellement le Senor Plaza est en Europe charge des etudes 
preparatoires pour les statues de HI lustre Hello et de Domingo Eyzaguirre, le fameux philanthrope du 
Chili. 

Le grand interet que le Chili a temoigne a l’Exhibition Centenairc, le rang honorable qu il y a 
occupe, doivcnt considerablement augmenter les relations commerciales deja fort etendues entre les deux 
nations, surtout entre Valparaiso et San Erancisco. Le Chili s’est deja distingue entre tous; il fut le 
premier et le seul. jusqu’ici, qui ait eu une Exposition Internationale, sur le continent meridional 
Americain. Ce fut un succes complet. Les industriels et les manufacturiers des Etats-L nis y obtinrent 
une large part dans les recompenses et un chaude cooperation de nos compatiiotcs, a Santiago en 18/5; 
sans doute, ils out du fair aussi une part honorable au Chili, a l’Exposition de 1876. Il est hors de 
doute que le resultat, le plus certain de cette exhibition, et qui est dune giande importance, celui pom 
lequel notre nation se montrera energique et pleinc d action, sera 1 extension de son commcicc a\cc 
l’Amerique du Sud. Lopinion se porte de ce cote; on pense a etablir des relations commerciales avec 
le Chili. D’apres les statistiques du gouvernement Chilicn, 304 navires Americains seulement sont 
■e ntres dans les ports de ce pays, durant 1 annee 1 87 4 » tandis que l Angleteiie dans le mime temps, 
en a envoye 2,536. La valeur du fret apporte par ces deinieis s est elevce «i t/> 257 » 45 ^ dollais, ct a 
2 130450 pour les E tats - 1 111s. !\os produits out done compaiati\ement moms de debit au Chili, 
toutefois le personnage distingue, qui representait cette republique a 1 Exposition du Centenaiie est 
deja en mesure de donner des informations sur toutes ces questions, dans le desii daccioitie encore la 
bonne impression produite par les Etats-L nis a Santiago, en 1875. Les moyens de transport augmentant 
chaque jour, rien ne pent empecher les Etats-l nis de sassuiei une large pait dans le tiafic du Chili. 

Ce pays est plein d interet pour les etrangers; son climat est tempedc et agicable, le sol produit a 
profusion toutes sortes de fruits des tropiques; lorange, la figue, la peche, le raisin et les melons 
murissent dans les mimes vallees que les patates, le ble d indc et le fioment. Cette dernieie ceieale y a 
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des qnalites excellentes, on l’emploie en quantity cn Californio, pom amelioiei \c* scmences du pa)s. 
Depths pen de temps le Chili a fait de grands progrcs en agriculture. Dans les dix du nicies annees, 
l’ancienne charue en hois a etc remplaeee par les plus nouvelles inventions d^s Ltats-l nis, tpii 
permettent d’economiser le temps, et augmemtent le rendement. lout ce cpii conceine 1 ensunencement 
et la moisson du ble, de forge, du hie dfinde; les soins a dormer aux recoltes cmmagasinees, la 
fabrication des. fromages, etc., etc., se fait miaintenant d apres les donnces de la science. Les mncnincs 
a moissonner, a battre, sont generalement (employees dans les formes, ct le sitllement de la vapctii 
roule en echos prolonges a travers les valleies et les niontagnes. La vente des instruments necessaiies 
a fagriculture s’accroit de jour en jour, et les fabriqucs de Boston, de Ncvv-York, de Philadclphie, de 
Buffalo, re^oivent du Chili de nombreuses demandes. Dans fannee 1874, les grains exportes ont 
produit, seulement pour le ble, 7,494,790 dollars, et en farine, 2,986,343 dollars. L'orge, le ble d inde, 
le son, les bcstiaux et d’autres denrces agricoles sont monteCs sur le marche etranger, pour une seule 
annee, a 14,981,027 dollars. Jusqua cette epoque, dans 1111 pen moins de dix annees le revenu des 
niemes produits n’avait pas exccde 6,000,000 de dollars. 

Avec J agriculture, les mines occupent la plus grande partie des classes ouvrieres au Chili. I'm 
1874 on comptait dans trois des districts die la province d’Atacoma pas moins de cinq-cents-trentc-cinq 
mines de cuivre, dor et d’argent, en exploitation; et dans d’autres parties du territoire, op exploite 
d’autres mines de ces differents metaux, dont le produit egale presque celui des placers des con trees du 
North Dans fannee 1874, if apres les statistiques officielles, le Chili a cxporte du metal, pour la valeur 
de 16,505,509 dollars. Les houilleries .tres-abondantes suffisent a la consummation 1 et a f exportation ; le 
guano recolte sur la cote, pres de Bolivia, et dans les passes de Magellan,- est pour le gouvernement 
Chilien. une* source de revenu. 

\ ingt annees de paix ont developpe au Chili la pratique et 1 amour ties institutions rcpublicaines. 
Depths quc la constitution existe, 1833, les Presidents se sont succedes, sans opposition, ni reclamation. 
Don Predenc, le representant actue'i de cette longue suite de magistrals legitimes et respectes, a etendu 
le ciedit et elevt la situation du Chili, pai une bonne administration, dont* 1 efiet le plus evident 
a etc 1 exposition de Santiago, et les produits du Chili a Bliiladelphie. Le people du Chili est 
le plus entiepienant de lAmeiique du Sud; il est aussi fort en avanve sur toutes les autres rfpubliqties 
au point de vue de finstruction, qui, par une attention speciale du gouvernement, est dans d’excellentes 
conditions. On s’est aussi recemment preoccupe de findustrie. Beaucoup de chemins de fer ont etc 

constants par des ingenieurs et des entrepreneurs Americains, et les noms de Wheelwright et de Meigs 
V sont restes en honneur. 

Jusqua ces deinieis .temps le Chili s est peu interesse aux expositions. A Londres, en 1857 il 
exposa une masse dor solide, pesant trois cents livres. II ne prit aucune part aux expositions de 
New- York en 1853, de Paris, 1867, de Londres, 1862; mais a Paris, en 1867, il fut represents par 
\ ingt-six .exposants, et a Vienne par un bien plus grand nombre. Neamoins les resultats satisfaisants 
de Exposition de Santiago, lliabile direction d'Ldward Shippcn, President, du docteur Rurd, Secre¬ 
taire, eta Philadelphie, la savante Commission Chilienne ont fourni a not re exposition des ’ articles 
comparativement nombreux, la plupart dune grande valeur. On compte sur le catalogue offieiel de 
I expos,t,on de 1876 quatre-vingt-huit exposants du Chili; mais plus,curs setant associes pour exposer 
cu commun, le nombre .des articles exposes a du s clever a un chiffre considerable. Les collections de 

>ois, de plantes, exposec par la societe natfonak ^agriculture, et les vins, recoltes dans les differentes 

I.arties du territoire ont meritc une attention speciale. Le bailment constant par la Commission 

tne,me pour exposer les modules dc machines employees a la fouille des mines et a I'extraction 
c 11 mincla h f‘Dit par lui-meme une exhibition d’un grand interet. 

heltet produit par la presence des exposants, unis aux representan ts des republi (| ues du Sud 

b! ; MeS rC ‘ atl ° nS a, " SI ^ heuroux rcsu.tat, quand bien memo ce nc serait pas dt 

grande importance commerciale pour lavenir; car le gouvernement et le peuple des L'tats l , ‘ f . 

voir par la quelle a etc la valeur de FExposition Internationale de ,876. PU 


PLATE 6. 


bohemian glass. 




VIENNA, AUSTRIA 


aeec 


Kinying plate is from an exhibit of Austrian glass which attracted 


THE selection made for the ; 

the special attention ol visitors to the Centennial Exhibition for its beautiful finish, its delicate tint 
and its graceful design. 

O o 

1 he house of Eobmcvr has been established since 1823, the sons of the founder of the house 
having acquired a thorough education, artistic as well as commercial, in all that relates to their branch 
of manufactures, thus rendering themselves callable of deciding as to the highest merit of the article 
submitted for their judgment. The unique shape and fine color of the specimens now presented are an 
evidence of the skill and good taste of the present sole representative of the house, who, during the 
past ten years, has done much to improve the popular taste in the home use of glassware. Both in 
London and Baris high awards were given to the Messrs. Lobmcyr, and they have had the special 
furnishing of the Imperial palace of Austria. The specimens here represented came from their factory in 
Adolph, Bohemia, and also from Vienna. 

It is believed that this house has discovered the secret of the rainbow-tinted glass of Venice, as 
some of their productions, received shortlv prior to the close of the Exhibition, will compaie favorable 

Id Venetian glass now preserved in European museums. Remarkable 

secured for the Pennsylvania Industrial Art Museum, and 
art museums of Europe. Perhaps, however, f the finest 
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beauty, and there is no substance more comprehensive 


die universe. It is alike the material from which we make 
and that which encloses the light that warns the mariner 
,| H in scientific uses may be comprehended in the words 


very early period of manufacture, so that we are obliged to accept it as auou.u ewuenee 01 auvauceu 
civilization in remote cycles ol time. I'liny ami other historians give detailed accounts of this useful 
discovery during the Roman period ; but such testimony only proves that the making of glass has 
had its" rise and fall, being at times so obscured as .to have been practically a lost art. Paintings 
found upon the Walls of the tomb of Mcni-IIann. illustrating the various stages of glass-making, 
indicate the date of about 1500 R. C„ thus proving that its manufacture and use were known in Egypt 
at that early date; and this fact is corroborated by the various specimens of antique glass attributed 
‘ to I Egypt and "found in the art museums of Europe. Possibly the earliest known specimen of glass 
is the royal necklace of heads found in a tomb in I holies, m the year 1825; foi, accouling to the 
hieroglyphic legend upon it, this necklace was worn some three thousand five hundred years ago, by 
the beautiful (htcen Ra-ma-ha, with the additional evidence of its having been a gift from her royal 
lover. Egypt, when conquered by the Romans, in the year 26 B. C„ was required by the Emperor 

Caesar Augustus to pay tribute, chiefly in 


icr m, 


aiuifactures of glass. The services of her best artisans 


BOH EM 1 A N G LA SS 


were also secured. Thus all the knowledge and skill that the Hgypt.am could nupa.t >n th.s c „ ct.on 
were soon acquired in Route, and then the Romans became very prod,gal m the use of g ass 01 many 
purposes, even' employing it in building, and especially for decorations m mosaic. I nvdeges were 
granted to glass-workers of a similar character to those enjoyed by other at lists, and at a la c, cate, in 

Gaul, the trade was regarded as ennobling, and the workmen were styled, " gentlemen. 

One of the rarest specimens of Roman glass known to the world is the “ Strasbourg \ ase, bund 
in a tomb, and supposed to date back to 250 A. D. Another, and a yet more attractive specimen, is 
the wonderful “Portland Vase," upon the polished surface of which is cut the legend of I heseus 

and Peleus, and which is indisputably the chef-d'oeuvre of glass mamifactuie. • 

To no people has the manufacture of glass been of so much importance as to the Venetians. 
It was one of their first industries, and did much to sustain the commercial importance . of this, 
prosperous republic of merchants. Venice is said to have “ loved her glass-works as the apple of 
her eye." The workmen were assured every protection, but were nevertheless guarded with stringent 
laws, “to prevent the art of glass-making from passing into foreign lands. At one time the lepublic 
was so watchful over this industry that the factories were removed to an island, whole the lives of the 
workmen .were endangered upon any attempt to leave, for feai ol the soviet being disclosed to othei 

nations. , , 

Germany was the first rival of Venice in the production of fine glass; not in coloring the glass 

itself, but in painting and especially in engraving upon it; the wonderful .delicacy of the latter work, 
together with the beautiful color now secured, having rendered the Pohcmian glass so famous. The 
mediaeval glass-painting of Germany astonished the world and alarmed the monopolizing city of \ enice.. 
The names of Johann Schofer and Kcyll Kunlde arc still illustrious as associated with their achievements 

in this direction. The chief use made of glass by the Germans was hi church -.decoration and for 

* * • . * / • 

household use, and their huge drinking cups, or “ Wiederkommen,” are the niost interesting relics of that 
period, and may be found in various collections in luirope, even in Venice, where such .novelties in the 

m *- 

brittle material were highly prized. Among the most famous specimens pf. this engraved glass, is the 
goblet or vase upon which is designed the portrait of Prince Frederick of Nassau; also another with a 
Spanish hunting scene, wonderfully depicted with a diamond point. 

While yet under the Roman yoke, Gaul aspired to the production of fine glass, and thus began 
the steady progress in that art which has been witnessed in France down to the present day. The 

recent discovery made by a Frenchman of the new process of annealing glass, by which the frail 

material becomes nearly infrangible, will do much to render its use more general ; and, cheapness 
being also secured, the most beautiful designs may soon be adopted for many purposes. J\I. de la 

Fustic, the inventor or discoverer of this method, will long be remembered as the preserver of glass.- 

Mniois of glass have been .used by all nations, but it is probable that the finest specimen ever 

pioduccd is the famous mnioi of j\Iaric dc Aledicis, to be seen in the Fouvrc at Pans. It was the 

tiiumph of Venetian ait of the fourteenth century. Formed of rock crystal, set m a net-work of gold, 
studded with artistically-carved gems, it is a great object of interest to Parisian sight-seers. 

Aecoiding to the wneiable Fede, glass-makers were first brought to FngTmd in the latter part of 
tT seventh centuiy; but, strange to say, glass was not even used for windows till near the close of 
the twelfth century. I he English never, to any great extent, attempted the coloring of glass; but, as 
cngiaveis on glass and producers-of/fine crystal, they, stand unsurpassed. 

Austro-Bohemia, it is conceded, has secured and retained the highest position among glass producers. 

Combining quality of substance, delicacy of color, fineness of engraving and marvellous beauty of 

pamtmo, its great superiority is due to the many striking shades of. color. One factory alone has 

sixty varieties, comprising ruby, gold, azure, stone-gray, opal, coral, rose, chestnut, v iolet, rainbow, etc., 

etc all wondrously beautiful and attractive. W ith the enormous advantage gained by the invention of 

M. hastic, the future productions of Bohemian glass bid fair to remain the perpetual memories of 
and beauty. 
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PLATE 6. 


VERRES DE BOHEME. 



LOIEMEVR, VIIiNNIi, AUTRICH Is. 


J A planche ci-jomte representc tics eristaux choisis dans' P exposition Autrichienne, qui ont merite 
1 attention ties \ i si ten rs tie 1 1 exposition du “ Centenaire,” par le fini, la delicatesse et la grace du 


^ r 

dessin. 


La maison Lobmcyr est etablie dcpuis 1823. Les fils du fondateur, aussi habiles artistes 1 que 
bons commercants, sont, dans cette spccialitc, capables de juger de la valeur de tout article, soumis a 
leur appreciation. La forme unique et la couleur des objets, ici reproduits, prouvent l’habilete et le 
bon gout du representant de cette maison, qui, dcpuis dix ans, a tant fait pour relever le gout public, 
clans l’emploi du verre. A Loiulres et a Laris, de halites distinctions furent accordees a Messieurs 
Lobmeyr. I Is turent charges d’orncr le palais imperial dAutriche. Les specimens, dopnes ici, viennent 
de leurs manufactures d'AdoIphe, cn Boheme, et de cello de A ieiinc. 

On pense tjue cette maison a retrouve le. secret des \orreries de Venise, teintees des nuances de 
1 ’arc-en-ciel. Ouehpies uns de leurs produits, arrives un peu avant la fermeture de l’Exhibition, 
supportent la comparaison avec tout autre ancien produit de \ enise, conserve dans les Musees. De 
remarquables eristaux de Boheme sont devenus la propriete du Musee Industriel de la Pennsylvanie; on 
peut aussi on rencontrer dans- les principatix Musecs de 1 Liu ope. Dependant les plus beaux moiceaux, 
quant a I’harmonie de la forme, la pocsie de 1 idee et la perfection du dessin, sont peut-etie. line 

aiguiere et un verre-a-boire, ollerts a la vide cle \ ienne. 

Le cristal, grace a son utilite et a sa beaute n’a ricn qui le surpasse; il n’y a pas d objets dont 
l’usao-e soit plus general. De la not re vnissclle ordinaire, et les lentillcs d’optique, qui font connaitre 
les lois qui registent I'univers. Cost la maticre des coupes oil le via scintilla des feus du rubis, des 
fanaux oil brille la lumierc, qui avertit lc pilote dc la presence des reals. Enfin les seuls mots de 
microscope et de telescope nous montrent h quels nombreux usages la science emploic lc verre. 

L’invention du verre est l ime des plus licureuscs completes de l'homme. Son origine date de si 
loin que nous so.mnes forces de croire a tine civilisation fort avancec des les temps les plus recules. 
Pline et dautres historians, parlcnt dc cette utile decouverte et de son usage, durant la periode Romanic; 
toutefois il rosso,‘t dc leurs temoignagos, que eet art a subi des alternatives cle reussite et dmsuccis; 
pour un temps, tout est si obseur dans cette fabrication, quo,, a Cru le secret perdu. Les pemtures 
trouvees sur'les nuns du tombeau de Bcm-IIann, representant les difterentes manipulations du verre, 
indiquent environ Ian .500 A. J. C. Elk* prouvent que la fabrication et demploi du verre eta, ent 
connus en IRypte, a cette quxpie eloignee. Ce fait est corrobore par les nombreux debris de verre 
antique, attribt.es aux Lgyptiens, qu'on conserve dans les mu sees d Europe. Peut-etrc la piece cevene. 
reco nue la plus ancienne, sont les grains d un collier royal, trouve dans un tombeau pres de I hebes 
cn i825 D'aprcs les hierog.yphes traces sur ce collier, il aurait appartenu, ,1 y a tres mdle cmq cents 

„„ ; ,E Ruiiiu Ra-ma-ha, 0.1*. * ™ —«• “7“ »” R “ S ; * 

Vic rut forcX par lumpuruur Auguste * payor »u tnbut, pnnctpatau.. par sas u.auulnc tures a, a 
J ' " . . . dc SC s meillcurs ouvriers. Ainsi, la science ct 1 hab.letc, dont les 

’ 1 . Hr tnviux furent b entot au service de Rome. Les Romanis,. 

Ftrvotiens fesaient preuve dans ce genie de tuuaux, imc 

Ligue, dans r«L ««. l»“ r •** * ct sp “ akmci ’. r r , d 7T" s 

rlu'sutguc. Dus privilt-ges furun, auuordus - ™ours, comma aux auttas aattstas. Plus tarcl, an 


1 V , r ; t Pt le vender devenait “gentilhomme. 

(Rule, cette Industrie ennoblissait. ct lc vuucr 


WIN E COOLER. 


and induced him to try it.in one of his pastes; the result was the production of true porcelain as 
the powder proved to be a clay found at Acre, identical with the Chinese kaolin. I p<>n this cuscoxery 
rent exertions were made to preserve the secret, the porcelain works of Meissen beiny kept secluded 


O' 


* and the workmen held as prisoners. The first sales from this factory were made in 1715- 1 he carhcst 

productions were decorated in white and blue, in imitation of the Chinese, but pohcluomatic 
soon afterwards came into use. In 1720 Ilaroldt became director of the fnctoi) at Meissen, fiom Go 1 
to 1733 it was under the personal direction of King' Augustus himself, and fiom 1 7 oo ^id the se\en 
years’ war, Count Briihl was in charge. Frederick the Great, after occupying Saxon_\, tianspoited 
workmen and materials to Berlin; but the Meissen factory soon resumed voik, Dietiich, the veil known 
artist, being one of the Commissioners in charge. From 1774 to 1814, Count Mai col ini was diiectoi. 

The best period of the Meissen factory is generally regarded as that pi ioi to 1 774 > ^^hich is 
commonly called the King’s period; but the Marcolini period w r as scarcely, if at all, inleiioi to it. In 
purity of paste and enamel, the Dresden porcelain (as the Meissen ware is called) has ne\ ei been 
surpassed. In decoration, especially in bouquets, flowers, birds and landscapes, this ware has seldom, 
if ever, been equalled, much of its work being* decidedly superior to that of Sevres, its chief ri\al. 

From Saxony the art of compounding the hard-paste spread rapidly through Europe, in spite of 
all efforts to preserve the secret. The Royal Porcelain Works of Berlin, which is represented in this 
illustration, originated wath an artist named Wegely, whose experience was obtained at the factory 
established at Hochst, and who commenced the, manufacture of hard porcelain in Berlin about 1 75 1 - 
This factory subsequently became royal property, Frederick the Great supplying it with workmen, 
models and material from Saxony. It has ranked among the first factories in the world, down to the 
present time, having recently made great advances and produced works which surpass its ancient 
fabrics. The Imperial Factory, as it is-now' entitled, has been most creditably represented at all of 
the International Exhibitions. 

The entire collection of porcelain from Germany certainly was most creditable, and would not 
admit of the severe criticism bestowed by Professor Rouleaux on the general German exhibition. 
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PLATE 7. 


REFRIGERATEUR DU YIN. 


I FORCE LAI N E. 


MAMTACTI \{\l KOVAIJ' Dll I *() K ('K LA I ME, BERLIN, .A I.LR MARNE 


f A piece cjuc nous donnons ici supportera favorablement la com pa raison avee tout -autre objet de 

meme genre, qui s est trouve a PExposition Centenaire. Les - siren.es et les figures grotesques 
qu’on voit sur les cotes sont pleines de verve et de malice. Le dessin et la couleur sont irreprochables, 
et parfaitement reproduits sur notre gravure. 

La Manufacture Royale de' Porcelaine de Berlin a etc uniquement etablie pour conserver tous les 
perfectionnements de 1 dirt dans la fabrique des porcelaines fines. La collection de ce genre qui a etc 
envoyee a Philadelphie a excite I’attentiou generale. Le choix fait par l’Allemagne des objets, les plus 
remarquables en ce genre, pour Lcxhibition lies articles de eeramique demontre d’une manierc concluante 
la haute faveur dont a etc entourc ce genre dobjets. Tous les visiteurs de PExposition savent cpie le 
centre du Grand Batiment flit reserve a PAngleterre, a la France, a 1 ’Allemagne et aux Ltats -1 nis. 
Dans son quart de cercle, l Allemagne a expose ses oeuvres de eeramique, plus particulierement les 
produits de la Manufacture Royale, deja mentionnes. Poute cette collection etait ordonnee, avec un 
gout parfait, sur line estrade a grandins echelonnes, dont le fond etait garni dune etofie sombre, couleur 
marron, duquel ressortaient un grand nombre de porcelaines, qui attiraient tout d abord 1 attention des 
visiteurs par la quantite et la variete. Limitation des decorations empruntees au Japon, a la Chine 
et a la Perse est parfaite, ainsi cpie cedes du majolica de la vielle manufactme d Libino. Le plus 
remarquable de ees grands vases etait au centre, ou il se distinguait par ses enormes proportions. 
Dun bleu profond decore de riches moulures en or moulu, recouveit dun giand nombie de figuies en 
relief, il porte au centre un medallion, qui presente tine copie vraiment capitale de “TAurore” de Guido 
Reni. Ce vase, avec beaucoup d’autres, de grandes proportions, interessait suitout comme un specimen 
de porcelaine traitdc ui grandes masses, et comme tels, ce genre de vases est le prodint le plus 

remarquable de Part du potier. 

Pour la decoration en fieurs lAllemagne exeelle specialement, et sous ce rapport ses exhibitions 
out recu les plus brands eloges. Pn grand vase Victoria, • convert de roses epanouies etait peut-etre 
U plus hear, nmrPm. I V nous occupant de cette partie de .exposition Al.emande, nous devons 

mentionner des jarres, vernies en brim, comics de figures peintes ct d’ornements en bleu, sous le 
verm's. D’autres imitations du majolica, et do* objets en biscuit Wane, cest-a-dire des epreuves, ayant 
subi le premier four, avant d’etre sounds aux precedes du vernissage, ctaient aussi exposes. 

Parmi les articles de eeramique Allemande la reproduction de figures d’animaux, pour la decoration 

des murs, merite une mention particuliere. Les totes sont de grandeur naturelle, et la couleur de 

. . , , ut les betes fauves sont des portraits d apres 

l'animal est parfaitement imitoc; les lions, les clncns ct les dcics a 1 1 

On voit aussi dans cette partie de l’exposition Allemande quelques beaux modules de ees coupes 
de crystal vert, cornu, es sous le non, de Hanaps ct Wiederkoms, surchargdes de devises herald,ques, 

tout email lees et executes par des piocedc* semblahles a ceux b 

Xu i,t^ 1i lorsaue Auguste, Llecteur de .Saxe et Koi 

IAorigine de la porcelaine en Allcmagne date de i/Oi, loisque b . 

. h,. rr | K . de la pierre philosophale. Dans le cours de ses 

de Pologne occupait un jeiine chimiste a la u-chcicht I 1 . . . . . 

... - , trouva une pate, qui ctant emte produisit une terre a potene 

evnerienres ce chimiste nommc Lottgci, tioina une 1 » 1 

dc P „ ts solidc . * couleur rouge « brunc o, ruscubb.n, 4 * U pored.™. L.mporUnce * ce« 





ON THE TRAIL. 


In manufactures generally Brazil did not make a very large icpiesentation, but the fuinituie and 
cabinet-ware were interesting as showing the peculiar colors anti quality of the pieat \aiieties of native 
woods. The hats, caps, woollen, and cotton goods exhibited, presented e\en evidence that Biazil has 
all the necessary facilities for the manufacture of such articles for home consumption. 

Education has received great attention in Brazil, and her exhibit in this clepaitment was one of 
great interest and most complete in all its parts, representing great progress in all giades of public 
schools, from the primary to the college. The work of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum included specimens 
of drawing, writing, needle-work, etc., and that of the Blind Asylum, many printed books in laised 

letters. ' . 

Thus the four classes in the Main Building were perfectly represented by Brazil, each indicating 
that the Empire has within its own borders all that is necessary to provide for the happiness and 
comfort of her own people. As. Agriculture, however, is the principal resource of Brazil, it was in 
that direction that her great strength was displayed, and in Agricultural Hall her space was filled by five 
hundred and seventy-two exhibits. Coffee claimed the first attention; the varieties were very numerous, 
and the statement made by the Brazilian Commissioners that .the best Brazil coffee was equal to Mocha 
or fava has been tested since the Exhibition with 'signal success. When it is known that one-half 
of the coffee used in the world comes from Brazil, the great importance of the crop cannot be 
over-estimated. I he'effect of the visit of the Emperor, together with this exhibit, has led to the 
probability of a large increase of trade with the United States in this staple;* and thus our citizens 
will be afforded an opportunity for favorable competition with . Great Britain and I'ranee in 

manufactured goods of all classes now so largely purchased by Brazil from those nations. 

In Machinery Ilall there were only twenty-six exhibits -from .Brazil; but one of these attracted 

0 

the attention of every visitor, as it showed the entire process of silk culture, from the hatching of the 
s-tlfU ^te silk-voim, the spinning of the cocoons and the reeling of the silk which finally appeared 
m the form of the raw silk of commerce, and was exhibited as a proof that Brazilian silk is not 
excelled by either China, Japan or California. 

1 he resources of the army and navy of the Brazilian government were most creditably displayed, 
the u01 kmanship of the cannon and small arms being excellent. A new breech-loading rifle of Brazilian 
in\ ention attiacted special attention, as it is the arm adopted for the army of the Empire. Two 

machines used in the Mint were also exhibited, one being a stamp for cutting out the coin, and the 

other for milling the edges. In the Art Gallery Brazil was represented by twenty-two ' exhibits, of 

which it is believed the best has been selected for this work. The fifty-eight exhibits in the Women’s 
Pavilion comprised embroidery, gold-lace work, flowers made from wax, feathers, fish scales, etc., 
specimens of lace and knitted work being mostly from public asylums, orphan schools and convents. 

T wil1 thus be secn that the Hm P're of Brazil was represented by oyer one thousand separate and 
distinct exhibits, and these were all arranged with great care and good taste under the special charge 
of the resident Commissioner, Sehhor Lopez Netto, and the efficient Secretary, Sehhor Coutinho, who 

were most active in presenting the advantages that our people would find in trade and commerce 
with Brazil. 

As we have before intimated, the visit of the Emperor of Brazil to the United States has done 

very much towards awakening an interest in that country and its resources. We have never had a 

T' t0 ’’ ° f any T lt ' 0n ’ " h ° haS taken 50 £ rcat a P ersonat interest in our manufactures and industries 

. ' S , ,C t0 P 7 C ' U ° n ° Ur Ccntennial birthda y. and the kind appreciation of the event indicated 
m his suggestion of the musical tribute from Brazil for that occasion, will never be fon-otten The 

-'ffi.uo, v is not only present at the ceremonies on the 4 th of July, 1876, but also took -an active part 

"I 1L ° ,C1 lglt P1(> ^ SS,()n ° n thc 111Rht previous » ridin £ in a ' ^age surrounded by a guard of honor 

of ,.000 men fr°n, D.sston s Saw Factory. The Emperor expressed himself to cLefi, Norton 

officer on duty as escort, as much pleased with the remarkable order of the lar„e number , f , 

people in the streets. He was accompanied in the procession by Sehhor Bon eZ " V & 

to the United States. It is certain that Dorn Pedro has left behind IF „ ” m ' n ' Ster 

b ° th ° f himSdf and the his who has gained a world-wil ZZ 
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PLATE 8. 


SUR UNE PISTE 


I u N CHASSEUR INDIE N .1 


>ERNA1)ELLI, RIO I)E JANEIRO, BRESIL. 


JL Lint Axuiui que 1 exp.>siti<>n aitistique du Bresil na pas eu un bien grand attrait pout les visiteurs 
du CcntcnaiiL, nil, exceptc quatie on cinq statues, rien ii’a obteuu line attention speciale. 

routclois la statue, dont le dessin accompagne notre texte, ayant un grand merite, nous regret tons 

de ne pom oil pailei un pen tie 1 artiste. Les lignes generales, Lattitude et les formes de cet Indien 
chasseur sont entiereme.nl dans le \ rai et justifient l’emploi du marbre. La figure, rappel le le-type de 
cette race indigene, uni disparait rapidemetit du pays devant les progres de la civilisation. Bernadelli 

a expose une antic statue (un autre Indien) intitulee “Souvenir de la Tribu.’ Ces deux statues 

revelent un talent nature! et une erande facilite 

o ' • 

Mais, malgre la raretc des objets dart, on peut dire neanmoins que l’exposition du Bresil, en 

elle-meme, est plus complete, dans son ensemble que cede de toute autre nation. Cet Empire fut un 

des premiers a accepter limitation des Ltats-l nis; il se prcpara sans retard a exhiber, sur une grande 

echelle- ses produits naturels et industriels. Sur 1 ’ordre de ILmpereur, Dom Pedro II., des expositions 

• > 

locales eurent lieu en 1873, dans beaucotip de provinces Bresiliennes, ou les choix furent faits par 
d habiles experts. Ces objets choisis furent envoyes a Rio de Janeiro, ou fut ouverte une grande 
exposition nationale, de laquelle les meilleurs articles furent reserves pour Philadelphie. Le resultat a 

montre la soigncuse attention et tout l'interet du gouvernenient Bresilien. Grace a plus de mille objets 

difterents, places dans chactiu des dcpartcments de l'Exposition Centenaire et Internationale, le Bresil 
aujourd’hui est mieux connti aux Etats-l'nis, pour ses productions et son Industrie, que-toils les autres 
peuples qui out pris part a cette lutte pacifiquc. Ce qui interessa particulierement la commission, pour 
le Bresil fut dll, sans aucun doute, en grande partie, a la visite de LEmpereur, qui sassura ainsi pour lui- 
meme, et pour son people, bestime de notre nation. Cette visite fut un heureux a propos: binfatigable 
perseverance de rifmpereur, lui a acquis sur toutes choses, une connaissance approfondie, et cette 
demarche a prepare la voie a un echangc de rapports intimes et durables entre les deux nations. 

L’exposition Bresilienne dans le grand batimcnt occupait une construction de style Mauresque, 
tout-a-fait remarqliable. Dans ce local etaient renfermees deux-cent-vingt-cinq differenteS exhibitions, 
comprenant dabord les riches mineraux du Bresil, parmi lesquels on lemaiquait des diamants, des 
topazes, des beryls, des veux-dc-chat, des tourmalines, des amethystes et des chrysolithes. Ces objets 
venaient de differentcs sources, du Mu see National de Rio de Janeiro et de plusieurs collections 
particuliercs. Leur beaute et leur variete out produit une vive sensation. II y avait aussi une grande 
quantite de potidre dor, de cr\staux d or et de beaux specimens de lei de ciiixie et de soufic. La 
collection du ITofesseur Gorceix etait complete et vraiment remarquable. Parmi tour ces objets rares 
de lex position Bresilienne, dans le batiment principal, il faut signaler les nombreuses espbces d’oiseaux 
et d insectes (jiii par leiirs couleurs variees, lehaussies d 01 i.t dazui, aux lefiets metalbques, 
semblaient tin amas de pierres precieuses. Une branche importante de l’industrie de Rio de Janeiro 
est la confection de ses bouquets si vifs en couleurs, fails dailes de colibris, et qu’il semble impossible 

dimiter. 

Un general rimlustric du BrtSil n’a pas etc mervcillcuscnicnt representee; toutefois les meubles et 
les articles debcnistcrie avaient leur merite, au point de vue de la couleur, de la qualite et de la grande 
variete des lx.is employes. I.es chapeaux, les autres coiffures, les tissus de Iaine et de coton ont 
montre que le Bresil possede tout les elements de fabrication pour son propre usage. 
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Without doubt the most attractive display in French ceramics at the Exhibition was the Faience of 
Limoges. It has such a variety of claims to originality, being altogether such a sell-sustained exhibit 
both in design and treatment, that its admirers increase daily. ‘This porcelain was until within 
a few years a provincial industry, as its name of Limoges indicates. It was first introduced in this 
province in 1737, and has grown to its present perfection of form and tint without the influence of 
other than provincial surroundings, being, therefore, essentially French. It seems wisely to have levived 
the delicate beauties of Sevres, which, though so exquisite, il accepted would ha\e maned its high 

claim, to originality. The breadth and boldness of touch is the most alluring (entitle ol the Faience 

of Limoges,. rising as it'seems out of the reach of porcelain’s frail suggestions. Messrs. Flaviland & 
Co. have met the demand in producing not only beautiful but enduring strong eltect. ()ne is not 
afraid of this Faience. ' It is worth the consideration of even the most practical, lor it looks as though 

it miuht last for ages. Many of the vases of this variety of ware relate gems of classic lore and 

historical achievement, while plaques are reliable canvas. The artist designing and the artist executing 
are in perfect accord, so that color and perspective, legend and moral, for harmony might have originated 
in the same brain. ‘ 

The. word Faience, used to designate this class of porcelain, is derived from the Italian; baenza,' 
an Italian town, being the earliest and perhaps, on the whole, the most important centre ol its 
manufacture in Italy, and yet we .have but little information cither as to its products or the artists 

• f m 

who flourished there." The, highest development of the art in Faenza seems to have been attained 

during the first five and twenty years of- the sixteenth century, after which the products of that 

fabrique arc comparatively rare. The original Faenza wares are distinguished, in the first place, for 

a tendency to pure ornament, especially in borders, and designed and executed with admirable spirit 

and dexterity, for the peculiar softness and brilliancy of the glaze, and lastly, for the beauty of the 

enamel pigments, especially for a. fine, rich; transparent orange color and a brilliant dark blue. The 

manufacture has probably never altogether ceased in Faenza, and in the early part of the present 

• « 

century even wares of a certain ornamental character were still fabricated there. The extent of the 
porcelain manufactures in Limoges is. very great, there not being less than thirty ‘different establish- 
ments, as it ranks next to Paris in importance. The annual value of the product .of fine Faience 
was estimated as far back as 1867 at 10,000,000 francs, 'and of porcelain at 20,000,000 francs. The 
beautiful exhibit made by the Messrs. Haviland & Co. in 1876 will doubtless turn the exportation of 
the better class of Faience largely in this direction. 
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PLATE 9. 



HAY I LAX I) & UK., LIMOGES, FRANCE. 



Ion a expiimt* quelquc mucontcntcment lors dc bouve’rture dc notre Exposition Internationale pour 
1 exposition dcs uu\ics dait ceiamiquc Lrancais, cela est du a la haute estime dont cette nation 
d aitistes jouit aux Ltats-l nis, it aussi a 1 exquise delicatesse des objets de cette exhibition, qui 
demandent de seiieu.ses etudes, pour etre apprecies. Une plainte que les dtrangers out eu occasion de 
faiie cest que la ciitique Americaine est laitc d’avance; les correspondants cboccasion, qui manquent 
de talents, sont preciseiuent ceux qui parlent ainsi. Cest avec une veritable satisfaction que nous 
\oyons a quel point les baiences brancaises out merite la favour du public, en sorte qu’elles ne 
paiaissent mfeiieuics a nulle untie pom 1 oiiginalite ct leur excellence en general. II y a dans cette 
partie taut d objets uniques en leur genre et si beaux, se t recoin man dan t par eux memos pour figurer 
dans le “ I resor des Arts, qu il est difficile de choisir; neanmoins il ifest pas douteux que l’opinion 
public]ue approuveia la picleience accordce aux celebres baiences de Eimoges. Ces vases out chacun 
un merite distinct dans la facture ct dans la conception, cpii excite sans doute a cause de leur grandes 
proportions, 1 interet a un aussi hunt degre que possible. La figure de Diane qui orne le premier vase 
a souvent etc reproduite stir la toile, le bois et le marbre ; el le s’assooie naturellement aux plus hautes 
idees classiques, etant le mythe mythologique* le plus fccond en inspirations. Pour fixer la valeur de 
cette oeuvre, il faut de toute necessite la comparer aux chefs-d’oeuvre des maitres, dont les travaux sur 
porcelaine seront mentionnes plus tard. La grace du dessin dans cette figure, si bon tient compte de 
la matiere employee, pent etre citee coniine une merveille, tandis c]ue les carnations relevdes par les 
riches ombres du fond defient toute critique. La hardiesse conventionnelle, qui est le caractere distinctif 

0 

et plein de charmes de la ceramique Francaisc, se montre largement dans bcxecution de ce vase. La 

guirlande de nenufars est une scrtipuleuse reproduction de badmirable maniere de Palissy, qui donne 

la vie aux objets pris dans la nature. Les funds out des teintes si riches sur lesquelles s’irradient les 

nuances de barc-en-ciel, c|ii’on peut mettre ces Faiences au rang de classiques majolica de Castellani, 

collection sur laquelle nous axons trouve ecrit en peinture les legendes du moyen age. La variete des 

% • 

couleurs de la vi^nc qui s’cnroulc autour du vase, la tcinte laiteusc des fleurs sont prises au livre de 
la nature, tandis que lenonne relief de lleurs aussi fragiles est le nc p/us ultra des mystires de la 
ceramique, dont s'emerveillent les yeux de ceux qui Ji'y sont pas initios. L’etude de cette exhibition 
Franc aise depuis les derniercs productions du genre Palissy, fleurs, oiseaux, poissons, reptiles, ou tout 
autre objet du regno de la nature, jusqua ces etonnantes compositions appliquees sur de larges surfaces 
ou sur des vases, quo ce suit une bataille, une paysage, ufie marine, une idylle, ou un fait d'histoire, 
presente un interet qui va justjua I’enthousiasme. On serait inexcusable de ne pas signaler de nouveau 
la delicatesse de la touche Francaisc, de l'elcuation de sa pensee qui montrent jusqua I Evidence que la 
grande passion de la France est la hardiesse. L'originalite dc la ceramique Francaisc a dans sa couleur, 
sa conception et sa facture un charmc irresistible. Aucunc nation n'a cu l'idee heureuse comme die 
de refuser de copier les monstrucuses mervcilles dc I'Orient, aucunc n'a rejete comme elle toute 
influence, autre .pie la purctc de la ligne du style Grec qui a penetre ses types nationaux. Cette 
haute influence est si evidente, .pie comme au coins d’un clair ruisseau, on peut en suivre les effets dans 
r it Gaup.is, depuis la fondation de Marseille par des colons Grecs, il y a des slides. D'autres 
nations ont de" temps a autre subi la mime influence, mais dies font meprisee, tandis que la France 
n' t pas tarde a fairc de cc type de la beaute sa propriety. Nous ne pouvous pas en etudiant ces 
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objcts et d’autres encore si parfaits par les teintes nombreuses des emaux et babondance dcs couleurs, 
mettre de cote le nora fameux de Bernard de Palissy, dont nous avons parle dans un autre article, ce 
heros d'un art si recherche qu’il est devenu. pour la 1 'ranee et le monde ])lus que Luca della Robbia 
ne fut jamais pour Florence et l’ltalie. 

Sans aucun doute les ceramiques Francaises, qui ont le plus attire lattention a bFxposition sont 
les Faiences de Limoges: Chacune dans leurs differentes esphees se montrait originate, toutes se faisant 
valoir et par le clessin et l’execution, de telle sorte cpie l’admiration augmentait de jour .en jour. Ces 
porcelaines furent jusqu a il y a-quelcpies annees line Industrie de province, com me Iindique le nom de 
Limoges. Cette industrie commenca dans cette province en 1737, et el le cst parvenue maintenant a 
une perfection de formes et de couleurs, sans subir l’influence des an t res pays* voisins; e’est pourquoi 
elle est essentiellement Francaise. File semblc avoir sagement fait revivre les dedicates beautes du 
Sevres, qui malgre sa perfection, si ce qu’on dit est vrai, aurait perdu ses droits a reclamer son 
oiiginalite. L inspiration et la hardiesse sont les qualites les plus attrayantes de la Faience de 
Limoges qui semble arriver au fini de. la porcelaine. Messieurs Ilaviland A Cie. font prouve en 
prod 111 san t non seulement un beau, mais un fort et durable effet. On ne craint pas de sen servir, 
elle meiite meme lattention des homines les plus pratiques, car elle semble devoir durer des siecles, 
Beaucoup de vases de cette matiere rappellent les chefs-d’oeuvre du genre classique et des productions 
histor iq ues dont les imitations sont de veri tables tableaux. Dans ces pieces Jartiste dessinateur et 
celui qui executa le vase sOnt en parfait accord, en sorte que l’harmonie est telle dans la couleur, la 
Perspective, la Jegende et la morale que le tout semble le jet dune seule et meme pen see, 

Le mot Faience qui designe ce genre de porcelaine vient de l’ltalieli; Faenza, une ville d’Jtalie, le 

centie le plus ancien, peut-etre du monde entier, et le plus important de ces manufactures Italiennes, 

et nous croyons savoir que ses produits et ses artistes sont encore estimes. A Faenza 1 'art acquit 

son plus haut developpement durant les vingt-cinq premieres annees du * scizieme" siecle; mais depuis 

cette epoque les produits de cette manufacture sont assez raVes. Le genre Faenza se distingue avant 

tout par une tendance a nemployer que de simples ornements, particulierement dans les bordures par 

le dessin et une execution pleine’de pen sees et d'habilete, par le poll et le brillant du vernis, la couleur 

des emaux, et surtout par une -teinte orangee delicate et riche et enfin par un bleu brillant et profond. 

II est probable que la manufacture de Faenza na jamais cesse ses travaux; dans la panic deja ecoulee 

de ce siecle des pieces de decorations, d’un certain caractere ont ete.DbViipiees. ^extension des manti 

factures de porcelaine de Limoges a ete tres-rapide; on ne compte pas mains de trente ftablJssemcnts. 

ce qui lui donne apres Pans une grande importance. Le revenu de la vente de la Faience fine a ete 

estime en chi fires rends en 1867 a 10,000,000 de francs; la porcelaine a produit 20,000,000 francs ‘ I , 

magmhque exhibition de Messieurs Ilaviland & Cie. en 1876 attirera sans aucun doute une lanm 
importation de ces excellentes Faiences de nos cotes. & 
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ys may be easily conceived, the art display from the South American countries at the International 

Exhibition was quite limited. \\ itli diligent search the only article that could .be found, from the 

Argentine Republic, and properly coming within the province of this work, was the Carved-Oak Frame 

which is represented in the accompanying illustration, and it is' presented as a fair specimen of the 

native workmanship. The design is effective, the execution admirable, and the tout * ensemble very 

pleasing. The Argentine Republic, however, made a most creditable exhibit in the department of 

manufactures, and special attention was attracted to the very beautiful work in feathers, hair and straw, 

indicating much good taste and singular ingenuity. 

Among the nations of South America the Argentine Republic stands second only to Brazil in 

extent and importance, being tar in advance ot all the other republics in respect to trade, commeice, 

railways, telegraph, revenue, literature, schools, and European population. It su i passes Iuazd in all 

these points except population, territory, commerce and revenue. Although emancipated from the 

Spanish yoke in 1816, the real independence of the country may be said to date only from the fall of 

the dictator Rosas, in 1852, anil its progress during the last twenty-three yeais is scaicely surpassed 

by any of the most flourishing nations of the present day. I lie republic compiises fouiteen Provinces, 

or States, and three Territories, with an aggregate population of about two millions and an area-of 

twelve hundred thousand square miles. Extending from the foot ol the Andes to .the Atlantic, and 

from the limits of Bolivia and Brazil- to the Straits of Magellan, it presents for the most part an 

unbroken plain with every variety of soil, where fruits of the tropical and temperate zones are readily. 

cultivated the country being traversed for thousands of miles by the great rivers, the Parana and 

Uruguay, with their numerous tributaries. The Parana and its affluents are navigated by steamers for 

over two thousand miles, from the mouth near Buenos Ayres to Matto Grosso in Brazil. 1 lie Gran 

Chaco is said to possess more timber than the whole of Europe. The mineral resources of Gatamarco, 

Bioja San Juan. San Euiz, Mendoza, and Cordoba are inexhaustible, especially in silver, lead, and 

copper, which metals will become staple articles of export as soon as the railways now in progress open 

up he interior. The products of mineral an, I industrial intern., sen, to the Pans Lupus,non of ,867 

. , 1 Wbj -mb til low arc the chief exports, the. sheep farms ot 

were rewarded with nineteen medals. \\ ool, hides and tallow aic ‘ 1 

•ii* n f w-wvm) ' in(1 the annual yield of wool is fnore than two 

Buenos Ayres alone counting sixty million of sheep, and 

hundred million pounds, being somewhat higher than the total clip of Austia ia. 

The arose Vie of the eounfry has .. bled . ess than fen years, ,he aggregate va ne of nn.x.r.s 

1 1C & ‘ r r • 11; ... ,imp ir c ; n o*o id in 1862 to one hundred and five millions 

and exports having risen from lorty-hvu n,i w commerce with the River Plate has 

m ’ 872 ' 1 t lhC British colonies m general. The bulk of the imports is from 

increased twice as R p n jted States third. There can be no question 

England and Tranee *„ A ,,e„,,„e Republic, were proper facih.ies 

L^AT^tr ITIisL.. bncs of s,earners, and fbe same may be said generally of 

.all South American countries. . hic facilities, all sections of the country being closely 

The Argentine Republic b.w ewee,leu, « nts a „ over its populated 

connected, and messages foiwace 
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territory. There is also telegraphic communication with Europe through l ruguay and Biazil and a 
direct line to Chili. There are ten railroads open to traffic, with an aggregate length of over one 
thousand miles; others are in progress, or have been surveyed, to the extent of three thousand miles. 

•e * * • * 

The city of Buenos Ayres has eighty miles-of street railways, and there are short lines in most of the 

• • V * . 

principal to\vns of the republic..’ . Ay 

• * * ' • A- •' • ‘ 

The total .debt of the republic is seventy-one million dollars, and is held mostly in Europe, the 
annual revenue being'between twentyThuee- and twenty-four millions. The regular army is confined to 

• « * • » , k i * 4 ^ # 

some nine thousand men, mostly’.employed on the Indian frontiers. The National Guard is called to 
arms in case of war, and numbers one hundred and’fifty thousand men. The navy is composed. of a 
few newly constructed iron-clads and steamers. 

Public instruction has made rapid progress in the Argentine Republic. In 1874 there were two 
universities,' fourteen national colleges furnishing a university education, two normal institutes, four 
model farms, two mining schools, one academy of science's, one national observatory, eighteen hundred 
and sixteen schools- with .an aggregate of over one hundred- thousand scholars, and one hundred and 
filty-sjx free libraries. The last census indicates that one-fourth of the adult population could read and 
write. . . 

The-form of government js similar to that of the United States, being a republic and' a federal' 
union. The President is elected for six years,, but is not eligible for a second term. lie is the supreme 
chief of the army and-navy. One of the most noted Presidents is General Bartolome Mitre, to whom 
the epuntry. owes its actual organisation'and progress. Mitre is a man of rare abilities, a patriot, 
statesman,, soldier, historian, poet and journalist. ..Every State has its own Governor and local 

1 * * • • « 

Eegislatuie, but civ i 1, penal and commercial laws are common to all the provinces, codes of such laws 

• * • .• • * 

having been established by Congress-./ the' honesty of the officials in this Spanish-American country, 
as well as .in Chili, is worthy of notice. ’ * ' *• 

A • * * . *• • • • - * . 

In regard to the general character of the inhabitants, we 'may use Mr. Man-dare's words. “The 

Argentines, he says, u - are brave, .humane, intelligent, generous, exceedingly obliging, full of frankness 

and laissev-aller. I he women are pretty, with small hands and feet, witty, coquettish, and very hospitable 
to'foreigners.” . ,' • 

W ith great sympathy and regard for our country (which they call the model republic) the Argentines 
took special pains to make a full and complete exhibit at Philadelphia, as they.-considered it a duty to 
be voithily lepiesented in the celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary of their'elder sister The 
A1 pen tine Republic had six hundred and seventeen exhibits in. the Agricultural Department, and four 
hunched and eighteen in the. Main Building.. Much credit-is due-in this connection to Messrs. Carlos 
( anan/a, Piesident, and to Mr. Shippen, Vice-President, of the Argentine Commission; and equal praise 
must be awarded to • 1. G. R. Ollendorff, the active president of the local committee of Buenos Avres 


and who was later in charge at Philac 
approbation'. ’ 


* * 

1a, where his efficiency and general management won universal 
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CADRE, CHENE SCULPTE. 


KHiNOS*AY RES, REPUBLIQUE AR G ENTINE. 


QN pent aisement se figurer que ^exhibition artistique des Etats de l’Amdrique du Sud etait tr£s- 

limitde. Avec beaucoup defforts, le seul objet dart qu’on ait pu trouver, dans l’exhibition de 
la Republique Aigentine, est le Cadre en Chene Sculpte, que represente notre gravure, et nous le 
donnons comme un beau specimen de 1 art Argentin. Le dessin en est gracieux, 1 execution parfaite, 
ct 1 ensemble plait rcellement. La Republique Argentine neanmoins a eu line tres-bonne exhibition 

pour les oljjets soitis de £cs manufactures, et Ton a beaucoup remarque ses curieux ouvrages en 

plumes, en cheveux et en pail le, qui temoignent d’un bon gout et d’une habilete particuliere. 

Lai mi les nations du Sud de 1 Amerique, la Republique Argentine ne le cede qu’au Bresil en 
etendue et en importance, etant bien plus avancee que les autres republiques, pour le trafic, le 
commerce, les chemins de fer, les telegraphes, la richesse, la litterature, l’instruction, et sa population 
Luropeenne. Llle 1 emporte sur le Bresil en tous ces points excepte en population, en territoire, 
en commerce et en richesse. Ouoique delivre de la suzerainete espagno\e, ce pays n’a joui dune 

reelle independance qua la chute du clictateur Rosas en 1852; et durant les dernieres vingt-trois 

annees il a etc a peine surpasse meme par les plus florissantes nations de nos jours. La republique 
comprend quatorze Provinces on Etats, et trois Territoires; sa population est -d’environ deux 
millions d habitants, et sa surface .de douze-cent-mille millcs carres. Du pied des Ancles a l’Atlan- 
tique, et des frontieres de Bolivie ct du Bresil aux Detroits de-Magellan, cette contree presente en 
general une plaine continue, avec une grande variete de terrains ou Ton cultive les- productions 
des tropiques et- des zones temperees, la contree etant arrosee *pour des milliers.de milles par les 
grands fieuves, le Parana et I Lruguay et leurs nombreux tributaires. ' Le Parana et ses affluents 
sont navigables aux steamers au de la de deux mille milles, de son embouchure pres Buenos- 
Ayres au Matte Grosso en Bresil. Le Gran Chaco passe pour posseder plus de bois de construction 
(pie 1 ’Europe entiere. Les richesses minerales de Catamarco, Bioja, San Juhn, San Luiz, Mendoza et 
Cordoba sont inepuisablcs, particulierement en argent, plomb et cuivre, qui deviendront les principaux 
articles dexportation, aussitot que les chemins de fer, actuellement en construction seront ouverts. 
Les produits mineraux et industriels envoyes a l’exposition de Paris en .1867 ont obtenu dix-neuf 
medailles. La, laine, les peaux ct les suifs sont les principals exportations; les etables des Buenos- 
Avres seulcment conticnnent soixante millions de moutons, et la laine donne. un stock de deux millions 
de livres, ce qui depasse un pen le produit total de 1 Australie. 

Le <>ros commerce de la contree a double en moins de dix ans, l’augmentation de la valeur des 
importations et exportations ayant monte de quarante-cinq millions de dollars en or, en 1862, a 
cent-cinq millions, en 1872. Les rapports du Bureau commercial Anglais demontrent que le commerce 
AnMais avec la riviere Plate s’est accru deux fois plus vite qu’avec les colonies Anglaises en general. 
l.;i masse des importations vient d'Angleterre et de France; 1 'Espagne tient le second rang et les 
litats-Unis le troisieme. On ne pent mettre en doute epic ce pays ne fasse de grandes affaires avec 
cette republique, des facilities particulieres etant garanties par le Congres, pour dtablir des lignes de 
steamers, et Ton pent en dire autant generalement de tous les pays de l'Amerique du Sud. 

La Republique Argentine se fait remarquer par l’emploi facile de ses telegraphes. Toutes les 
parties de cette contree sont en rapport, et les messages envoyes au prix uniforme de vingt-cinq centins 
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and then filled in with a black pigment, and the whole then polished. 1 he resign m o e •■ ■- 

period, the ornamentation following the style of the same epoch, It is simple am eia>ein 

and while intrinsically valuable, its greatest worth is derived from the- conscientious labor lav,shec upon 
it. It is a thing'of beauty, and has attracted more than usual attention, being pci laps tie on \ 

of damascening of its size and value exhibited. 

The total Spanish exhibit at the Centennial was among 
the most surprising, of the displays of the■ foreign nations.. The government of Spain, taking more 
than usual interest in the Exhibition, appointed a commission of .great ability, and the cooperation o 
the various -departments being assured by special order of the supreme authority, a collective display 
was offered which thoroughly represented the mineral and agricultural, as well as the manufacturing and 

Being - thus more complete than- ever before exhibited at any International 


the most complete, and to, many one of 


artistic, status of the nation. 

Fair, it became the duty of the commissioners to arrant 


<re their treasures to most advantage, and the 

«e!> • 


universal meed of praise of the visitors to the Centennial proves how well the task was executed. 

In the Main Building, an elaborate decorated gateway or portal gate access to the Spanish .court. 
In Agricultural Hall, another structure erected at .government expense contained not alone samples of 
the agricultural products, but also paintings of the.- many different varieties of grapes for which the 
country is famous, and accompanying each teas a sample of the wine produced front the grape lepie- 
sented. ' Fn the same‘court was a complete display of tobacco and cigars, froitj the cigarette to the 
regalia ant j the various varieties Of cotton and hemp from the colonies and islands. W ithin the 
"•rounds two-more buildings were erected, one for the use of the detachment of engineers detailed from 
the royal army, who supervised the .erection of the various pavilions, and the placing of goods, the 
other containing .the - general government exhibit. These different collections were arranged by the 
representatives of the 'government, and being under the direct supervision of the commissioners, with 
orders -.to spare no -pains or expense for their proper display, the exhibit was- of the most orderly, 

• . 1 . * * • . . . "* • . . ’ .* 

complete and thorough character, rivalling the, best, and superior to many. 

While thoroughly representing the more' useful works and riches ot nations, it has been the fate 
- ■ . • * - ■ ■ * .* •- 
of all the great Exhibitions to fail in gathering a thorough display’ of the best artistic products. It is 

probably owing to the great value of. the articles,- to* their being almost immediately purchased and 

held by private owners, and.to their extreme fragility and liability to destruction but the fact remains, 

• - *” 4 ... * ( ; « 
that painting and sculpture-have not done themselves justice in the World’s Fairs. While the Spanish 

art exhibit w r as good, it was greatly owing' to the display of the Art Museum of Madrid and Academy 
• * • # , 9 ♦ 
of Pine Arts of Seville, and a few 7 others. •• The artists who illustrate the Spanish schools of the 

• • , % • 

nineteenth century, such as Fortuny, Madrazzo, and others, were conspicuous by’ their absence, as w r ere 
the great names and masters from the exhibits, of France and other nations. Compared with the other 
art displays, Spain, however, made a very favorable impression, though, as has already been remarked, 
the greatest success was obtained by its thorough, compact and complete general representation. 

Owing to many unfortunate complications and circumstances, a proper estimate of the true import¬ 
ance and power oi Spain, as exemplified in the arts of peace and civilization, had been lacking with 
many; but, the Spaniards,'by their visit to Philadelphia, have done much to create an interest and to 
dispel many errors. 1 he prompt .arrival of the commissioners, the courtesy and good-will manifested by 
them, and the universal politeness and sociability which characterized the gentlemen connected with 
the Spanish exhibit, have done much to create a feeling of respect and admiration among all who 
met them. 

• ♦ * « • * » . .. 

Fefotc leaving, Colonel babia, chief of the commission, in the name of his government, presented to 
the peimanent exhibition and the citizens of I hilaclelphia the buildings and.courts erected by them Por 
the manner in which the interests of his country were cared for, and the most favorable impression 
produced upon all with whom he came in contact, this gentleman deserves the highest consideration 
from his government, having established such pleasant relations between the two nations. 
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PLATE 11. 
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DAPPARTEMENT 


BRONZE DAMASQU 1 NE, 


I 1 - I'. Zl 1-0 A (»A, F 1 BAR, liS PA(tN \l, 


\ i ten i s dc 1 exhibition Espagnolc, a 1 I Exposition do Philadelphie aucun n’a mis on 
douto cpio 1 objct ([lie nous roprosentons ici dtait lc plus convcnable pour donner une idee de 1 art 
de ce pays. • . 

Los vivantes ot chaloiirousos descriptions do la grandeur et do la puissance de Fantique 'Espagne 

pai living et Prescott, lours histoires do Colomb, do Pordinand ot d lsabelle, lbs hbros et les conqubraiits, 

qui ont place co pays a la tote do toutes los nations, ont profondbment grave dans les esprits un typo 

ideal do ce peuple ot des faits do son histoiro. La pendulo damasquinbe, si bien reproduite. sur notre 

gravure, ost 1 expression la plus sincere du genre Lspagnol. -Les armes, la cuirassc, For, * 1 ’argent, des 

diamants, co merveilleux ehef-d’ceuvre. do patience artistique ot do labour Mauresque: tel est Fart do 

. • 

cotto contree, chore a tons los aours, FLspagno do la romance et do la chevalerie. 

Lotto pendulo sort dos ateliers bien connus du Sohor D. Placid© Zuloaga, d’Eibar. '* Ses produits 

ont recti des recompenses ot dos mbdailles a Madrid, Paris, Londres et Vienne, et dernierement a 

Philadelphie. Son oeuvre principalo ost la statue du General Prim, a Madrid. 

Cette‘pendulo ost richemcnt decoree d’or ot cl’argont appliques, olio rappolle cos descriptions feeriques 
» ' • 

des armures du temps du Lid ot dos Ferdinands. Damasquinbe et ornbe avec grace, elle est le typo 

# 

de Fart Mauresque, a Fbpoque do Boabdil. Son eclat et. son poll font penser aux bonnes 'lames do 

Toledo. L’oxbcution do co travail rbvblc los deux civilisations du con flit desquelles F Espagne' a blevb 

• • 

si haut sa puissance ot sa grandeur. La figure assise ost cede du Roi Saiil,.sujet bibliqire dont lart 
Chretien soul pout s’emparer. La decoration on dnmasquin est un genre introduit en Espagne par 

los Maures. 

. • *% » 

Tres-anciennoment cot art fut, sans aucun douto, cbnnu en Orient. Les Arabes, au temps des 

t 

kalifes, etaient maitros en ce genre ; son nom derive do Damas. IF fut introduit en Europe par los 
Genois et les Venitiens, cos peoples marchands, qui, pendant dies siecles, ont eu le monopole cle tout 
lo commerce avec FOrient. A Genes, mais surtout a Yenise, co genre do’ decoration est encore en usage, 
different dans les details de la manierc Espagnolc. La civilisation Mauresque ou Arabe, gagnant le 

long des cotes de la Mediterrancc, apporta cet art avec elle en Espagne, et dans toutes les descriptions 

de lours armes, il est ton jours question d'armes damasquinees. Les lames d epee de Tolfcde sont toutes 
damasquinees, et sont les plus renommees tie ce genre. Le secret de cet art est a-peu-pres perdu, 

malgre la tentative heureuse qui a etc faite dans une acierie imptriale de Sibprie, ou le general directeur 

parvint a produirt quelque chose de pared aux lames les plus renommees de l’ancienne manifcre; mais, 
sa mort, arrivee depuis qucltpies amices, a-interrompuc ce travail. En Orient, cet art existe encore, 
pour des oeuvres d'ornementation, ou pour des objets usuels; mais en Europe, test l'Espagne aujourd'hui 
qui presque seule, a le monopolc tic ce genre tic tra'vaux en ac.er et argent. 

te operation est fort compliqude et pleine tie difficult^; elle se fait enticement- a la main, et le 
pnx que den,ancle ce travail, en Europe ou en Amerique. est trfe-eleve, taut d faut de temps, detention 
ct de fatitrue pour son execution. Les objets antiques tie ce genre, qui ex,stent encore, sont employs 
-mx usages pour lesquels i Is ont etc fabriques, tels que armes, coupes, flambeaux, vases, ecrins, bruie- 
inrfums en acier en' argent et en bronze. Tons tvs objets sont converts de dcssins compliques et 
d'inscriptions trae’ees avec le burin ; ds sont, tie plus, rehausses par happlication tie fils dor et d argent. 
I e fil est brase jusqu'au fond cle la surface creusee avec le burm, et ensu.te d est pob. Dans la 
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BELL , SILVER END BRONZE. 


that Moses was commanded to prepare for'Aaron, the High Priest, “lor glor\ and foi beauty, laid 
golden bells upon the hem—“a golden bell and a pomegranate, a golden bell and a pomegianate. 
The ancients set apart certain animals as preferable to others, by allowing bells to. be fastened upon 
them,, such as the stag, the elephant and the horse; tin's latter animal being frequently lepiesented in 
triumphal processions, as seen in old pictures, caparisoned in cloth of gold with a boideling of 
small bells. . • * . ‘ ' 

Bells were first introduced in the Christian Church in the year 4 °° by Sf. 1 ’aulinns, Bishop of 
Nola, a town oh the Campagna,. hence" Campanile or bd 1 -tower. They .were used in Im gland and 
Prance in the sixth century, and soon- after became universally adopted. 1 here are many bells of 
historic interest ill the old cathedrals of Ping'land* in which connection reference might be made to 

• o 7 

% * 

the “Bells of Shandon,” an Irish memory kept ever alive since so touchingly sung by Pather Trout. 
Moscow possesses the largest bell in the world, known as the “ King of * Bells.’ Persia and China are 

also famous for their enormously large bells; but there is neither time nor space to epitomize the 

• * • 

history, of bells, as suggested to us by this beautiful exhibit from Germany. 1 he subject is one so 

full of historic and poetic interest that its careful study will repay full investigation. Not only may 

• • 

* • • * 

the religious and state feasts of all people be reached through bells, but their .daily habits, their 
superstitions, and 'often their romance. The Church of Rome made the naming and the consecration 

of church bells a very impressive ceremony, so that the bell indeed became a very important instrument 

* • ► % 

of Christian usage, as opposed to the voice of the Muezzin in, Mohammedan worship. Germany, 
however, .is the land where most do* duster around the bell historic and poetic legends. Iiverv town 

I o ^ 

t • 

has its clock'of • curiou-s workmanship and its old bell end'dwed with a net-work of stories which have, 
from generation to generation,, endeared them to the honest people. Their sons and their daughters 

may make for themselves .new homes, but they can never have associations as dear to their hearts as 

• • 

the’ clocks and bells of Faderlarid. Schiller, the great poet of Germanv, has given in wondrous 
melody the history of the casting * of a bell, entwining; with it the hopes and fears, labors and 

• 9 0 * 

aspirations of human life, until the- insensate metal seems to throb with vitality. This favorite poem 
has been rendered in many languages, photographing the ‘ simple German life in the labor and casting 
of a bell; but making of that labor a refinement and a worship. 

America has one and only one historic bell, ‘the “Liberty Bell,” which an hundred years aoo 

J J o 

pealed forth with its iron tongue the independence of the United States. Its homely form in gold and 

silver, in simpler bronze, brass, wood and glass, has gone forth this centennial year to the uttermost 

® ♦ • m 

parts of the -earth,, and its inscription,Proclaim liberty throughout the land, to all the inhabitants 

• • 

thereof,” has everywhere found an echo. 
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PLATE 1:2, 


CLOCHE, ARGENT ET BRONZE. 


IIADAXK E FILS. IlOYI'RSWIiUDA. allfmagxf 


KS 1 a 1 Em ope quest elite bt ]>:l! me pour la manufacture ties cloches; mais, l'AHemagne et les 

Pays-Has y brillent plus que tout autre. Dcpuis plus dun demi-siecle la maison Iladank 

fabrique des cloches, et partout oil ellc a lutte a\ec d’autres manufactures elle a triomphe. A Vienne, 

en 1873* unc importante et magnifique exposition de cloches cut lieu, et tous les rivaux du Nord et 

du Midi de 1 Europe, non settlement y lurent nombreux, de plus cetaient les fabrieants. les plus connus, 

# • * * 

pour 1 extension et 1 importance de lours manufactures. Aussi.ce qui a char me les visitcurs a l’Lxpo- 

% 

sition de Philadelphia: cest que la cloche, representee sur notre gVavure, est le plus beau travail de la 
fonclerie la plus connue en Europe, et on lui a donne toute l’attention que merite sa perfection, comme 
son. Un poete Anglais a dit : “11 faut ehoUir avec soin le metal d’une cloche a tin qu'elle rende un 
son pur, meloclieux et profond.” 

* * * * t 

Les cloches de cette fonderie ne dorment pas des sons incletermines ; elles sont coulees d’apres les 

rdgles connues de la science ; et, si, par quelqu’ erreur, une cloche se trouve ne pas attcindre toute la 

perfection desirable, ellc est jetee* de nouveau dans la fournaise. L’important travail, pour mettre la 

cloche au ton, etait parfaitement demontre sur un tableau dans la collection Allemande a l'Lxhibition 

par un artiste de Munich, ce qui en a fait une veritable et tres-interessante demonstration. La figure 

inquifite de l ouvrier, par la erainte que la cloche ne s'accorde pas avec son violorr, dont -les cordes 

fixent le ton, montre pleinement 1 anxiete (pie 1 111 cause une telle cpieuve. La cloche, si adnmablement 

» • 

gravee ici, mdupie 1 emploi d une grande propoition d aigent, mi le au bionzc, ce qui ajoute a ce tiaxail 
difficile une richesse et une beautc hors ligue. (dependant les fondeurs de cloches admettent cette 
theorie, que la nioindre proportion d argent unit a 1 extension du son, aussi 1 aigent fait pailei la 
cloche” est un proverbe men tour ([nil faut rejeter. Neanmoins, quelles (pie puissent etre ses proportions, 
cette cloche en particulier est vraiment belle et tout-a-lait artistique. Une figure ailee, probablcmcnt le 
g^nic du son, surmontc, a genoux, riinmcnse appareil, <|i.i supporte 'le solidc arccau, auquel est sus- 
pendue la cloche. I'll triple arccau, ou tmis iinmcnses montants lormant aicades, attache-lit la cloche 
a son mouton cn fcr. Ccs arcades sont richemciit ornees, ct au inilicu.de cette cage appaiaisscnt les 
belles proportions do la cloche, t|ui affecte hi Brine d’une tulipe. Ba decoration de la cloche sc 
compose d’abord dun entrelac de fcuillcs ct dc flours, cn memo temps, dun dessih d'arabesques, au 

milieu desquels figure unc Yictoire ayant. unc bandemlc dans les mains. Sur une large surface est 

■ en stvlc roman, separee par un ruban. delicatemcht trace, reconvert dc 

gravee une graueuse ue\isc, cn ^i\,c , , 

. . 1.. du bord dc la cloche. Ce travail est guilloche, a la 

feuillcs cn rinceaux qui surmonlc hi lumle nmc , . , . 

, , ,, i: n fin ilririssaut le bord, est suspenduc une langue a plusieurs 

manure des vases dc bronze antiques, l.nhn, tic pass, un i •■ & 

un battant, aftn quo le son puisse etre plus fort encore: joyeux et retent,ssant, pour 


faces plutot qu i 


terrible et scmblablc au tonnerre, pour ia g 


la o-uerre; gracieux et plein d'amour, pour 


annoncer la paix 

un mariarre; fuiiubro et soknnul pniir tks luiurailks. . 

, iiEeLurre histdic to eludes .. pim. *• >' * «» * 

sou, k sokil " De temps ... les dudes out >«e «*“»«* 

. . 1' ■, < (1 u 11 r un instrument imiversel. Nous savons d abord 

religieuses ct nationalcs s, mn quo., ,-e • f£ . tus do cct tc divinite Hgypticnne ctaient 

qu'elle etait employee dans les mysU > ^ ^ pcut rcm onter dans les temps 

annoncees par Ic son d’un grand nomine de cloches. 







PORCELAIN VA S E. 


kinds, such as hats, caps, shoes and stockings, shawls, cushion co\eis, etc., all well made and foi the 

most part quite substantial. The various samples of paper were veiy thin, being designed not for a 

pen but for the use of a camel’s-hair pencil or brush. These sheets of papcgweie gbrn to the \isitors, 

and there must be, distributed throughout the country, many mementoes of the I lowery Land. 

As there was not space sufficient in the Main Building for the entire Chinese exhibit, a portion of 

the Mineral'Annex was also allotted to that nation. Here were shown the varieties of tea, comprising 

many that for the first time have made their appearance in this country, all neatly arranged, and in 

some'instances displaying a marked difference. The tea destined for sale in Russia and Siberia was 

prepared in the shape of bricks, while for other countries, it appealed in plugs, like tobacco. Lheie 

was also a very large and curious collection of the articles used as* medicine by the Chinese, among the 

most popular of which should be mentioned the ginseng root—so valuable that some specimens were 

marked as high as twa> hundred dollars per pound, and the best qualities are estimated as worth their 

weight in gold. Opium was of course a prominent article in this department, and presented itself in 

many forms, both dry and fluid.. Among the cereals were exhibited millet, maize, beans of all kinds 

(including the castor-oil bean), peas, barley, wheat, rye, and last, but not least, rice, upon which millions 

of people have fed since the days of Confucius.. The most curious articles of food were dried sharks’ 

fins, dried clams, edible birds’ nests, slugs and snails. There were but few specimens of wanes, and 

» * • 

those not very attractive, but a species of liquor distilled from millet and rice seemed to be a favorite 
beverage. The flowers made from rice pith were very beautiful, and attracted much attention. The 
Chinese were represented personally by a collection of carved figures in wood, life-size, .and arrayed in 
appropriate costumes representing all phases of society, comprising peasant and nobleman, fisherwoman 
and lady, soldier and teacher. These were very life-like, and did much to instruct the ignorant visitor 

• m t • 

in the manners and customs of the Celestial Empire. 

While the exhibit-from China was to a certain extent the result of Government approval, yet a 

large and interesting portion of it was due to private enterprise, being’, the speculation of a merchant 

► 

who, taking advantage of the occasion, sent his son, well supplied with* a stock of appropriate articles, 

to seek his fortune. So. far as is known, the result was most satisfactory to both father and son. The 

general superintendence of the entire exhibit w r as in the hands of English gentlemen in the employ of 

the Chinese Government, Robert Hart, -Esq., Inspector-General of Imperial Maritime Customs, being 

at the head of the. commission. A large number of Chinese workmen were also eimawed and 

several natives of a high grade, who had .become acquainted with the English language, were always 

on hand and ready to give proper explanations. As a whole, the Chinese exhibit .possessed great 

interest, was preeminently attractive, and cannot but result to the future advantage of both countries 
. • • 
by opening up avenues of reciprocal trade and commerce. 
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PLATE 13. 


VASE 


DE 



cum:. 



pOUR la premiae fois depuis que des Expositions ont lieu clans le monde, cette ancienne nation en 

a eu une, c[iii, pai la nuiltitude des objets, et son caraetere complet, semblait presque depasser ses 

ressources. Linteret qu on ) a attache, et (pie les peuples les plus eloignes ont si hautement exprime, 

est incontestablemcnt du aux rapports amieanx, (pie cles relations commerciales, longtemps continuees, 

ont etablis entre la Chine et les 1 -tats-1 nis. II est juste d’en faire honneur ici a celui, a cpii, si 1 

vivait encore, cette exhibition Chinoise an rail cause line grande joie et une grande satisfaction. On ne 

peut mettre en doute cpie les efforts, eouronnes de success, d’Anson Burlingame, ont fait plus, pour 

etablir et assurer nos relations avec la Chine, cpie tout ce qu’on a jamais pu faire; on doit penser 

avec raison que, s’il vivait encore, nos relations commerciales seraient atijourd’hui grandement etendues. 

L’exposition Chinoise a revele au peupic Amerieain les ressources de ce vaste empire, le caraetere, la 

beaute de ses travaux dans ses manufactures, et, ce qui est dune tres-grande importance l’occasion qui 

* • 

s’offre pour un echange de pmduits, tout a notre axantage. Deja, grace a un admirable systeme du 
reseau de nos chemins de fer, la plus grande partic des chargements Chinois, pour la Grandc-Bretagne, 
se transborde, du Bacifique a BAtlanticpie, stir notre territoire, et, comnie les projets, si bien concus, 
pour accroitre ces avantages, sont deja en execution, on peut raisonnablement s attend re a une telle 
augmentation de commerce avec 1 Asie, quelle ser\ua a aequittci notie dette a 1 Luiope. En pailant 
de cette exhibition de la Chine, d semble (pie ce soit bien le moment de pievoii It profit cpie la nation 

retirera, dans une grande mesure, de cette exhibition. 

Le grand vase, que nous axons choisi pour le reproduirc clans cet ouxiage, seia geneialement 

reconnu digne d’y figurer, comme un des plus' beaux objets de decoration, dans la collection Chinoise. 
Haut de quatre pieds environ, il fut admire, non seulement pour sa forme aitistique, mais aussi poui 
ses brillantes couleurs. Le monstre, place pres de ce vase, est un de ces mdle articles de la collection 
Chinoise, qui semblent plutdt le produit de I imagination de l’ouvrier qu’une mutation de la nature. 
Notre gravure est simplement un facsimile du vase et de la figure; die donne une idee parfaite du 
-Tout et de l’industrie en Chine. (Juand on ctudie Inhibition Chinoise on est ctonne de la patience 
et de la perseverance deployees dans la confection de tons ces objets. Les ouvrages en bo.s etaient 

|„ plus complets c. Is, misus nto.is; Is, msublss. par tor to-* - '*» ««** * 

,i,, one w nnnorts sont des oeuvres dart. 11 nest pas 
toute autre exhibition, et lcurs haques, sous tons Its mppoits, 1 

. . , , , . -. . | , rll i, )t / s cn ivoire, dont la collection etait admirable, tels que, 

question ici de la superionte des objets scuipus cn uc, 

n / • / i / 1 . . L . iv viniiv Si lcurs otivraecs en laque etaient aussi 

dchecs, eventails, navires, qui ont monte dcs eloges spec,aux. M g 1 

parfaits, neanmoins ils ne peuvent etre compa.es a ceux de leu.s m. , 1 

- i off mtinn rn raison de la grande variete de porcelaine 

dans le Batiment Principal, excita une grande attention, cn m.son ae j, , 

I'lEoto Msse-a-the usqu aux vases, les plus enormes, 
de toutes formes, dans tons les styles, depms la delicate tasse a the ju. 1 . ^ 

indiquant les differents precedes de cette manuiaau , . . et Hes 

H . . n .• i m ,, in e tissds unis et imprimes, de tissus vegetaux, et cles 

II y avait aussi une ample collection e ’ . . r , . n p n j s n^tiemment 

J ,1 /. • f i ( , Lois noir, simulant 1 ebene, on en uois, patiemment 

toiles de chanvre. Les metibles etaiei 1 .. , , r t i (T g lt j e departe- 

. , fin f r lin brill ant splendide, et de tort bon gout, ix cicpauc 

reconverts de laque, de bambou et ( c o c q6gamment brodees a la main, on 

ment des soies etait complet et tres-beau; beaueoup de pieces cUK.nl . conn , isseurs • et 

. . , ... i„. nn , cS antiques furent aussi remarques pat tons les connaisseuis, et 

tissees de plusieurs coulcuis. Les - ‘ 


MARBLE MAN 


CE. 


was to give a complete display of the Canadian facilities for education, and it was an exhibit of which 

our neighbors may justly feel proud. There was a very large collection of photographs illustrating 

both the exterior and the interior of their most important school buildings, and to each of these was 

attached a printed statement of its history and capacity. The Educational Repository at I oronto sent 

an immense mass of school apparatus, such as globes, charts, mathematical and chemical appliances, 

with specimens used in the study of natural history and botany. An interesting section of this 

• , 

department was the exhibition of pupils’ work, beginning with the kindergarten system and comprising 
admirable specimens of free-hand drawing and chirography. The Canadians have made great progress 
in the education of the blind, not only in books printed for their use, but also in a system of musical 
notation arranged most admirably for their instruction. Indeed, in the whole line of an educational 
exhibit, C anada certainly won very high honors at Philadelphia. 

In one other department of the Exhibition Canada took the palm, and that was in live stock. 
With an earnest conviction of success, most extraordinary efforts were made to bring together as 
complete a collection as possible of the best stock, both of horses and cattle, and this exhibit will 
be long remembered by those interested in such matters. With very few* exceptions the animals from 
across the border were much larger-limbed and of a stronger build than those exhibited from the 
1 nited States. Canada entered in all some ninety or one hundred fine horses, all worthy of the 
careful attention and examination which they received. Among the draught horses special mention 
should be made of “( hestimt Hoy," whose beauty was incomparable. To the American visitors the 
greal si/e and perfect form of these animals were a constant source of amazement, and there can be no 
question but that it will lead to a change in the breed of our draught horses. Canada was also well 
represented in the department of agriculture, and her well -arranged collection of grains and seeds 
gave clear evidence of the great natural resources of the Dominion. 

The Canadian Commission was composed of a body of gentlemen who were fully alive to the 
interests of their country, and whose devotion to their duties was manifested long prior to the opening 
of the Exhibition. .The visit of Earl and Lady Dufferin also did much in securing the prestige of 
Canada, as the pleasant and hospitable reception they met with must have indicated. To Mr. Perrault, 
the active and energetic secretary, due credit should be given for his omnipresence and promptness in 
solving all difficulties. 
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PLATE 14. 


CHEM1NE 


DE 



1(1!I h. MIIXTKI'AL, 


MARBRE. 


I'ANAIIA 


JAMITIE ct 1 inteict, que nous out temoignes nos voisins les Canadiens, a l'occasion de l’Exposition 
de I hiladelphie, resteront pour nous un long - ct agreable souvenir. Leur bon gout, et leur exhibition 
tout entiers produiront un resultat satisfaisant au point de vue commercial. 

Le specimen (pie nous avons choisi, pour cet ouvrage—une cheminee de marbre—represente l’idde 
d un excellent travail en marbre, parfaitement convenable dans un appartcmcnt. Comme conception et 
execution, cette oeuvre supporte la comparaison avcc tout autre objet du meme genre, expose par les 
plus anciennes nations; et il faut avouer (pie son ornementation est de bon gout et parfaitement concue. 

Qu’une cheminee de si grandes proportions puisse trouver place dans un salon, c’est une question 
sur laquelle les opinions doivent diffcrer beaucoup. Durant les dix dernieres annees, la decoration des 
appartements a etc 1 ’objet d une grande etude, et gcneralement l’opinion publique a cherche a sauve- 
garder la matiere et les couleurs employees juscpi’ici. Le resultat de cette tendance sera de reserver 
les orncments en marbre presqu’uniqucment pour les monuments publics et les eglises. 

La Puissance du Canada est aujourd’hui bien connue de tous les citoyens des Etats-lJnis, qui, il 
y a un an connaissaient mieux la Prance, l’Angleterre et bltalie. A bExposition du Centenaire, le 
Canada a revclc ses ressources eommerciales, la variete et le grand nombre de ces produits industriels, 
qui ont depasse toute esperance; d a eu en outre un avantage sur les autres nations: un ordre parfait, 
une classification intelligente et methodique dans 1 ordonnance de son exhibition, cpii presentaient un 
tableau complet des ressources du Canada dans tous les genres de productions natuielles ou industi idles. 
Afin d 'assurer un arrangement aussi intelligent et aussi convenable que possible, afin deviter l'encom- 
brement par des articles du meme genre, une exhibition piepaiatone cut lieu a INlontieal, dans laquelle 
on choisit, dans cha([iie genre, ce qui pa rut le meilleur, pom otic en\oye a I hiladelphie. De plus, 
pour etre plus sur de bemporter encore, de hautes primes furcnt offertes a ceux des exposants qui 
devaient avoir le plus de succes a Philadelphia Dans la direction de leur exhibition, nos amis du 
Canada ont montre une energie judieiei.se et Unites les precautions possibles. Les vitrines, en noyer, 
ont toutes etc faites en Canada, avail t benvoi des marchandises, chaque piece numeiotee d avail ce, et le 
tout s’est trouve a sa place en un instant. Les commissaires de bonne heure a leui poste, et le tiavail, 
par une bonne distribution, avancait avec rapidite. L’orgamsation generale ctait sous la surveillance 
du gouvernement, et le resultat de cet unique controlc fut que bexhibition Canadienne eut un caractere 
complet et ebuniformite, qui, laissant pen de chose a 1 initiation pnvee, doit finalement servir beaucoup 

aux avantages moraux et materiels d un ]>ays. 

Tout ebabord les visiteurs se portaient avec empressement a 1 exhibition des fom lines, qui etaient 
en quantile ct de toute sorte, la Compagnie dc la Bale d'Hudson setant occupd avec grand soin de ce 
departement Les laines. Ics couverturcs, les dtoflcs. les Handles, les fils de coton etaient en quant.te 
et de bonne qualite, aux memes prix que les memes articles, fabriques aux Etats-l ms. Avec ses 
meubles, ses pianos, ses mach.nes-a-coudre, fabriques chcz lui, le Canada pourra b.entot fourn.r a tous 

ses habitants. . 

Ce ,mi donee a reflecl.ir ana esprits adnens, la panic dc fal.ibitioi. qui touche a I education, etad 

peut-Ptre bien ce qu'.l y avait de plus inldiessant. Tout , avail did dirig#, sous la coudmte speeiale 
du oouveruemeut. pa, des maius capdsimcutdcs ct l.abilcs, et lo„ peu. dire en toute justice que ee fu. 
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the product of one house being 1,400 gross daily. 1 he safety-match introduced at the 1 exhibition 
has been most favorably received. Norway, through the increase of its factories, is now enabled to 
export cotton-yarns, shirtings, twills, canvas and duck to a limited extent, but with a stead ily-incieasing 
demand; and in addition there is a large sale of seines, nets and all the necessary equipment for 
fishermen. In the manufacture of paper special attention has been paid to the use ol wood pulp, with 
the most satisfactory results, both in quality and economy of manufacture. In manufactured iron, 
Norway presented some good 'work in nails, spikes, rolled iron plates, galvanized iron, etc. . I he 
Norwegian carriages and sledges attracted much attention, from their quaintness of design and pecu¬ 
liarity of construction. 

» 9 

The educational system of Norway is very thorough. According to law, all children are bound to 
attend school, from the age of eight in the country and seven in the city, till they are sixteen. If the 
parents cannot afford private instruction, there are public schools supported by government funds, and 
of different grades, so that by continued attendance a complete and thorough education may be 
obtained. In 1875 there were 52,947 children under obligation to frequent school, and every child 

N # A 

must, according to law, have access to school at least two days, weekly. In the higher class of 
education the pniversity of Christiana stands preeminent. It has a corps of fifty professors, with an 
average of 1,000 students.- Its library of 200,000 volumes, with the various important collections of 
mineralogy, geology, chemistry, anatomy, etc., etc., present great educational advantages, which are 
readily seized by the youth of the kingdom. Institutions for the blind and deaf and dumb- have been 
established in Norway for some years. 

Norway was represented at the Philadelphia Exhibition by a collection of paintings of real artistic 
merit, and as illustrative of a new class of scenery to American visitors they met with a very favorable 
1 eception fiom the art-critics of the press. In sculpture the exhibit was confined to the works of 
two artists, both of whom received great praise, the statue of “Jephthah’s Daughter,” by Bord, being 
specially' commended. 

» • * * • 

The total exhibit from Norway included 255 numbers in the official catalogue, divided as follows: 
mining and metallurgy, 17; manufactures, 82; education, 23; art, 56; and agriculture, 77. The Nqr- 
wegian section in the Main Building was very neat and tasteful in its design, and the arrangement of 
the ai tides was such as made them easy of access and readily understood. 

The credit for this judicious system of display is due to Messrs. W. C. Christophersen, (. 
sioner, and Gerhard Gade, Consul. 
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ET FLAMBEAU. 

I F1LIGRANE D'ARGENT.] 



I'll K 1ST I A X A, 


XORVI-C. 



T LN cles plus hcuieux cflcts do notrc 1 Exposition Internationale cst linteret special que toutes les 

nations Scandina\es out porte a sa rcussite. La Suede, la Norvege et le Danemark y ont etc 
paifaitement lepiosentus et cost line grande satisfaction pour nous que notre “Tresor des Arts” puisse 
con ten ii la picuxe des piogies cie 1 art parmi ces nations. Les objets choisis dans l’exhibition Norve- 
gienne sont uh specimen tie 1 Industrie propre, jusqu’a un certain point, a cette nation, et connue sous 
le nom de travaux en filigrane. Comme oil pent sen convaincre par notre gravure, il y a la line 

preuve de beaucoup de gout dans le dessin, comme dans l’execution. Le vase est line imitation d’un 

« • 

ancien module Norse, et sous tons les rapports il cst fort beau, ce que prouve du reste l’acquisition 
qu en ont fait les Directeurs du Musee de Pennsylvanie, et de lEcolc des Arts Industriels, comme 
souvenir de 1 exhibition. Cette oeuvre a etc reproduce fidelement dans toute son elegance, par notre 
artiste, de maniere a faire plaisir a tons ceux qui en verront la reproduction. 

Si 1 Exposition na pas eu d'autres resultats que la fondation de ce Musee et de cette Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, sur des bases solides, e'est deja beaucoup; et, e’est par le choix de tels objets, comme le 
vase Norvegien, de beaux modules de ceramique, de tissus de tentures, de tapis que nous garderons 
pour nos etudes artistiques les plus beaux souvenirs de L1 exhibition, qui, avec le temps, exerceront line 
influence toujours croissante sur nos propres oeuvres dart. En adoptant ces genres dans nos habitudes, 
notre existence en deviendra plus agreable et plus heureuse ; aussi l’idee d’un Musee de Pennsylvanie 
devrait recevoir les encouragements de tout homme eclaire. Non seulemcnt line pareille collection nous 
fournira des modules, mais el le deviendra une source d’inspirations. Le resultat de toute tentative de 
ce genre sera 1’originalite du dessin chez les etudiants, pourvus dune semblable collection. 

Jusqu’a l’ou vert lire de l’Exhibition, la Norvege etait pour l’Amerique un pays a-peu-pres inconnu, 
mais son exhibition,’ si complete et parfaitement organisee, en nous formant a 1 etudier plus seiieuscment 
nous a clonne sur cette nation de plus amplcs renseignements. La Noivege, situee a 1 ouest de la 
pen inside Scandinave, a line population dan dela 1,800,000 habitants, dont 300,000 lesident dans des 
villes. Malo-re sa haute latitude, le climat de la Nonege est relativcment doux, specialement sur la 
cote occidentale, que visite le Gulf-Stream, et oil le thermometre descend rarement au dessous de zero, 
tine tres-petite portion du territoirc de Nor vege est piopic a la cultuie, bien qu il y ait une giande 
etendue dc forcts, d une grande ressource pour les habitants, (jut la plupait font le commcicc des bois, 
et trafiquent de leurs pecheries. La valeur des mineraux et leur produit en Norvege sont estimes a 
2,000,000 de dollars par an; ils sc composent d'argent, de cuivre, de fer, de nickel, qui tons sont 
employes avec succhs. . Des argilcs de toute espece, des pierres de constructions, 1 ’ardoise et le marbre 
y ferment de nombreux gisements. La collection de ces mineraux a leur exhibition a merite une 
mention speciale, et le catalogue dresse par la Commission Noryegicnnc abondait en notes explicatives. 
La Norvege a un avantage' particulier, necessaire ii toute manufacture, dans lenormc puissance des 
moteurs, que lui procurent ses nombreuse.s et vastes chutes d'eau, dont un grand nombre se trouvent 
prbs d'excellents ports, et sur une mcr omerte, mais on a encore pen use de ces avantages. I ne des 
plus considerables exportations de la Norvege est l'huile de poissons qui depasse 10,000 tonnes par an, 
et dont plus de mille consistent en ln.ile de foie de moruc, partout connue et apprdciee pour ses 
proprieties salutaires sur la sante. La fabrication d'allumettes est, pour la Norvege, aussi Inen que 
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pour la Suede, une importante industrie, chaque fabriquc pouvant produire par jour 1400 glosses. 
L’allumette de surete, exhibee a l’Exposition, a etc favorablement aceueillie. (iiace aux pio^res de ses 
manufactures, la Norvege peut maintenant exporter, en assez giande quantiu, des fils de coton, des 
toiles a chemises, des etoftes imprimees, des toiles de chain le et des toiles a \oiles, dont les demandes 
augmentent chaque jour; il sy fait aussi 1111 commerce considerable de seines, de iilets, et de tout 
lequipement necessaire'a la peche. Dans la fabrication du papiei on a soigncuscmcnt ctudie 1 emploi 
de la pate de bois, qui a donne de bons resultats, qualite et economic. Les forges, en Norvege, 
rfiussissent a produire d’excellents clous, des chevilles, des plaques de fer lamine, du fei gal\anise, etc. 
Les voitures et les traineaux sont remarquables par 1 elegance de la forme et leur singulaiite. 

Le systeme d’education, -en Norvege, est parfait. La loi oblige tous les cnfants a fiecjuentei 1 ccole, 
clfis lage de huit ans, dans les campagnes, et de sept, dans les villes, jusqu a seize ans. Si les paients 
ne peuvent donner Instruction privee, il y a des ecoles publiqucs, aux frais du gou\ei nement, et de 
diftcrents degrees, en sorte, qu’en passant par tous les degrees de classe, on peut acquerir une education 
complete. Ln 1875, 52,947 enfants etaient sous l’obligation de frequenter 1 ecole, et la loi vent qu ils 
y aillent au moinS deux fois par semaine. • L’Universite de Christiana, pour la haute education, tient 
la premiere place. Le corps enseignant se compose de cinquante professeurs, donnant des lecons a 
mille etudiants. Les bibliotheques ele 200,000 volumes, qui contiennent d importantes collections diverses, 
de mineralogie^ de geologic, de chimie, d’anatomie, etc., etc., oftrent a 1 etude de grands moyens, dont 
profite a\ r ec empressement la jeunesse du pays. Les institutions pour les aveugles et les sourds-muets 
n’existent, en Norvege, epic depuis quelques annees. 

La Norvege etait representee a l’Lxposition de Philadelphie par une collection de tableaux, d un 
merite artistique reel, qui offraient aux visiteurs Americains de nouvelles scenes, et qui out ete jugees 
favorablement par les critiques de la presse. Pour la sculpture, deux artistes seulcment avaient expose, 
tout les deux avec succLs, et la statue de la “ Lille de Jephte," par Lord, a ete particulieremcnt admiree. 

L’exhibition de la Norvege se composait de 255 objcts, d’apres le catalogue offieiel, indiques commc 

il suit: -mines et metallurgie, 17; manufactures, 82; instruction, 23; art, 56: agriculture, 77. La section 

• • . 

Norvegienne du . Grand Batiment etait simple et de bon gout, et la disposition des objcts orclonnee de 
maniere a permettre un acces facile; on pouvait aisement sen rendre compte. 

L’ielee d’un systeme aussi judicieux est due a Messieurs \Y. C. Christopheraen, Commissaire, et 
Gerhard Gacle, Consul. 
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[GROUP IN MARBLE.] 


DONATO l> A lU' AF. LI A, MILAN. ITALY 


n HE piogiess both ul wealth and art-culture in the Lnited States, in the last decade, has made itself 
most appaient in the interior decorations of the homes of the people, and there is no doubt this 
tendency has been in a large measure fostered by the great International Exhibitions which from time 
to time have attracted the attention of the civilized world. 

• • • 9 

Before 1851, the collection oi pictures, statuary, and the many little articles which add so much to 
the development ot the idea of the beautiful, and so brighten the atmosphere of the‘ homestead, was 
almost unknown, except to the favored few in the great cities, to*whom the possession .of inherited wealth 
had given opportunities of travel and European culture. The houses were spacious and comfortable, 
among almost all classes, but utterly devoid of ornamentation. Plain, whitewashed walls and’ceilings, 
alternated only with the garish, tasteless wall-papers of the time of the Restoration. . Furniture was 
heavy and comfortless, generally constructed on the models of the same epoch, or of the preceding 
Empire. The household treasures consisted mostly of plate and china, and, among the favored few r , of 
more or less indifferent portraits of the fathers and grandfathers of the possessors. The great majority 
of even the well-to-do classes were content with the “rag carpet'’ of colonial days, while art-publi¬ 
cations, among the masses, were represented by highly-colored lithographs of the beauties of Scott or 
Byron, or ideal female figures in red and blue sashes. 

The great World’s Fair of 1851 was the 1 progenitor of astonishing results in the adaptation of 
artistic productions to the decoration of the household, not alone in* England but in America as well. 
Our national pride and interest were fostered by the triumph of Bowers’s “Greek Slave”; illustrations 
of the treasures of the Exhibition were distributed broadcast and eagerly sought after; magazines and 
newspapers teemed with descriptions of the great Fair, and the spirit of emulation was stimulated to 
a degree that made it possible to hold the Crystal Palace Exhibition of New York in 1853. Though a 
failure financially, from the standpoint of art it was a success. It increased a love of the beautiful 
among a people heretofore onlv attentive to the mateiial piospeiitics oi life. 

The erreat emigration of the years succeeding 1848 urns also having its effect; European professors, 
artists, men of letters and science, found a home and career among the people of America, and brought 
with them the' traditions of old-world art-culture. From this period the decorative arts, as applied to 
the household, may be said to date, and the rapidly-growing prosperity of the nation' afforded the best 
possible field for its progress and development. 

The recurrent Exhibitions and the great increase of foreign travel have materially added to the 
cultivation of our citizens, and now the homes of a majority of the better classes of America can vie 
favorably, in point of comfort and elegance, with those of the most favored nations of Europe. Pictures, 

artistic furniture, bric-ci-brac , the decoration of the walls and ceilings, have become almost a necessity 

in the houses of the wealthy. The masterpieces of foreign as well as American artists arc eagerly- 
sought after, especially those of painters; statuary, as requiring most culture for its appreciation, being 
still somewhat less in demand. But even the sculptor's art is rapidly finding its patrons, especially 

those specimens' which are of the decorative rather than of the representative order, and it is common 

to find in the houses of middle and poorer classes plaster casts of the smaller statues and groups made 

famous by song or story. 








CHILDREN BLOWING 

The Italians have done much in an humble way to popularize these cheap specimens; vending from 
house to house, to store and to factory, small casts of the works of great ai lists. J he busts of eminent 
men and historic characters have become familiar to all; while Irom these, in man) instances, ieall) 
artistic copies, the great works of Canova, 1 horwaldsen, Powers, and otheis, ha\e gamed appiecintion 
and afforded pleasure to countless thousands. It is curious to trace the immense piogiess which has 
been made in this humble' and apparently insignificant, business. Crude, rough representations of 

animals or illuminated churches and houses, twenty years ago formed the stock in tiade of these 

• • • 

peripatetic venders of plaster casts. Gradually .works of a higher order of meiit appealed, the mer¬ 
chants found a better demand, and importations of. moulds from . I£u rope were made ; with them 
appeared articles from the workshops of Italy in Parian and marble — tazzas; vases, and reduced copies 
of statuary. Taste has thus been fostered and educated, until now the articles vended by this class 
of merchants are of a higher order of art production. Copies of the smaller bronzes produced by the 
great French and Italian houses, objects in still-life, bas-reliefs, are most esteemed ; painted and 
bronzed, they form favorite objects of decoration in the humbler • homes, and in the offices and 
counting-rooms of business-men. The taste thus, fostered has -gradually built up a demand for 
objects’ of like nature in materials less fragile and capable of more perfect execution aiid finish, until 

at this time the collections of bronzes in the magazines of art-dealers in American cities are perhaps 

* * * • 

superior in magnitude* to those of even London'and Paris. 

• • * 

• The tendency of purchasers of original works is rather toward groups or figures, representative of 
the life or events which are most familiar to them, and of this class of work is the accompanying 
plate of a group of.“Children Blowing Bubbles,” by Donato Barcaglia, of Milan. 

. Mounted on a balustrade, the elder brother seeks to cast adrift the shining globe he has just 
created from the frothy water. Mischief and fun are depicted on his kindly face; he knows how slight 
and valueless is the result of his labors', but his little sister regards if in another light. To her it is 
a reality —a thing of beauty, * tangible and real. The desire of possession is in her heart; she seeks 
to seize, keep and hold it. She struggles to grasp it — it is just beyond her reach. Appealingly she 
raises her face; half coaxingly, half determinedly, her 'arm strives to encircle her brother's waist to 
draw herself nearer, and.thus gain the coveted treasure. Her whole attitude and figure are indicative 
of earnest desire—determined demand. The bubble, however, is not for her. In another moment it 
will have floated away, or dissolved itself into the air from which it was formed. 

The figures arc classic the tunics and sandals of the children bespeak them of the Roman or 

Grecian period, a favorite epoch with artists representing children, the light clinging draperies enabling 

them better to show the beauties and grace of the form than the more cumbersome clot-hincr of mod- 

ern days. • . \ 

• * • 

The whole work has had that conscientious, painstaking care and admirable execution lavished 
upon it which are among the charms of Italian art of the present day. It seems as if gentle and 
loving hands had moulded and touched each form and detail; clean, pure and sweet, the group stands 
there, -as if just from the hands of an artist loving and fondling the. creation of his heart and brain. 

The artist, Donato Barcaglia, has already been referred to in a previous article descriptive of his 
more -important work, “ Love Blinds.” 
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LES ENFANTS A LA BU 
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croupe en marbre.j 


IHINATO liARCAGUA, MILAN, HALIE 


I A richessc ct 1 amour cle 1 art out hail, depuis dix ans, aux Etats-Unis, dcs progress, qui sc rcvelent 

dans la decoration dcs maisons du pen pic, ct il n’y a pas de doute quo ccttc tendance a ctd 

encouragee par les grandcs Expositions- Internationales, qui out stimulc [’attention du monde civilise. 

Avant 1851, unc collection de peintures, de statues, et de cette foule de petits objets, cpii aident 

bcaucoup au developpement de 1 idee du beau, et donnent taut de charmes a notre intericur, etait chose 

a peu pres inconnue, excepte chez (juehjues privileges dcs grandes cites, a qui deur fortune permettait 
de voyager et d'etudier 1’Europe. Pour presque toutes les classes sociales, les maisons sont spacicuses 
et confortables, mai> presqu’enticrcment depourvues d’ornements. Partout dcs murs et des plafonds 
badigeonnes, relevcs de couleurs criardes, des papiers de tenture sans aucun gout, de lTpoque de la 
Restauratiou; les meubles lpurds et incommodes, en general sur les modeles de l’epoque precitce ou 
meme du temps de 1 ’Empire. Ee tresor du foyer, e’est de la vaisselle plate, de la porcelaine de chine, 
voila tout; les heureux possedent les portraits, plus ou moins bicn reussis, do leurs percs ct de leurs 
grand-percs. La grande majoritc* dcs gens .comme il faut se contcntent de tapis, de chiffons, comme 
aux premiers jours de la colonisation, alors que les publications artistiques et populaires 11 etaient 
autres que* des lithographies, fortement colorices, des heroines de Walter Scott ou de Byron, ou encore 
des etudes de femmes, entourecs dccharpes rouges ou bleues. 

La grande Exposition Uhiverscllc de 1851 a produit des resultats etonnants, en faisant adopter les 
oeuvres chart, pour orner les maisons, non seulemcnt en Angletcrre, mais meme en Amerique. Notre 
or^ueil national et nos mtercts turent vivement excites par le triomphe de 1 Esclave (uec de I owcis, 
des illustrations des chefs-d oeuvre de 1 Exhibition luient disti lbuees a piofusion, . ct dans la suite 
ardemment recherchees; les magazins et jouinaux etaient plcins de desci iptions de ccttc mngmfique 
Exposition, ct besprit cTcniulntion fut excite ,'i tin tel point cpi il iut possible de icvei- un I ala-is de 
Chrystal, a l’Exposition de New York, en 1-853. NNlgrc unc crise financiere, a tous les points de vue 
de l’art ce fut un vrai succes, <pii dexeloppa 1 amour du beau chez un peuplc, uniqucnient occupe 

juscpic la de satisfaire aux besoins matt riels de la \ic. 

La grande emigration, pendant des amices apres 1848, produisit aussi .son efifet ; des professeurs 

Europeens, des artistes, des honimes de lettres et de science, trouverent un asde et dcs carrieros en 
Amerique, et en retour apportcrcnt avee eux les traditions du vieux monde ct son gout pour les arts. 
De cette epoque on pent datcr lemploi des arts decoratifs a bornementation des maisons; et baccroisse- 
ment rapide de la prosperin'- nationale a ajoute le plus possible a leurs progres ct a leur developpement. 

Le retour periodique des Expositions, et le nombre des voyageurs a 1 etranger, augmentant ehaque 
jour, ont matcricllcment aide a la culture intelleetuellc de notre pays, et aujourd hui. les habitations du 
plus grand nombre, parmi les classes a,sees, peuvent etre compares sans crainte pour le contort ct 
belegance a cellos des nations les plus avnncccs de 1 ‘Europe. Les peintures, les amendments 
artistiques, les bric-a-brac, la decoration des murs et des plafonds sont devenus unc sorte de necessite 
dans les maisons dcs families riches. Les originate des artistes Grangers et Amencams sont rechcrches 
ardeur, surtout ceux des peintres ; la staluaire, bxigeant, pour etre appreciee, un gout plus cultive, 


avee 


reste encore pour cette raison un peu en retard. Cependant bart du sculpteur trouve deja ses amateurs 
plus specialement pour bornement quo pour les statues, et on rencontre a peu pres partout dans les 
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maisons des classes moyennes et meme ties pamrcs des reproductions en pkitre tie statues, a proportions 
tres-reduites, et de groupes illustres par la poesie ou 1'histoire. 

Les Italiens out. beaucoup fait, dans d’etroites limites, pour populariser ces specimens, a bon 
marche, en vendant de maison en maison, en etablissant des niagasins et des ateliers, oil se fabriquent 
ces reproductions en miniature des travaux des grands maitres. Les blisters des grands liommes, des 
homines historiquqs sont en la possession de tons. lelle est la cause premiere, tjui, souvent a fait 
admirer les scrieuses copies dcs oeuvres capitales des Canova, des Thorvaldsen, des Lowers, et autres, 
dont la vue a tant de charmes pour des milliers d'hommes. 11 est vraiment curieux de suivre la trace 

des immenses progress de cet humble commerce, et en apparence insignifiant. De naiYes et grossiercs 

% 

representations d’animaux, ou cheglises et de maisons enluminees, depuis vingt ans forment le fond du 
commerce de ces marchands ambulants de figurines en pkitre. Leu-a-peu des articles mieux executes 
furent mis en vente, les marchands recurent de meilleures commandos, on fit venir des monies de 
l’Turope; avec eux apparurent des produits des fabriques d’ltalie en marbre de Paros—lleurs, vases, 
et des copies reduitcs de statues. Ainsi le gout s’est forme et dcvcloppe peu-a-peu jusqua nos jours, 
■ ou les objets, vendus maintenant par cette classc de marchands, sont des reproductions chun ordre et 
d’un merite plus rcleve. Les copies de ces petits bronzes, sortis des fabriques de Trance et d’ltalie, 
nature morte, bas-reliefs, sont tres-cstimes; ces objets points’et bronzes forment le fond de la decora¬ 
tion dcs plus humbles maisons, dcs offices et des bureaux des homines d’affaires. Le gout ainsi excite 
a graduellement fait desirer des objets de ce genre moins fragiles, et susceptibles chime execution plus 
parfaite et plus achevee, en sorte qu’aujourd’hui les collections de bronze dans les magasins des 
marchands d objets chart, dans, les villes Americaines, sont peut-etre superieures coniine valour a colics 
du meme genre de Londrcs et de Paris. 

Les personnes qui achetent ces oeuvres originales donnent la •preference aux groupes ou figures, 
qui representent des situations ou des evenemcnts les plus ordjnaires de la vie; et c’est a ce genre 
cl’oeuvres qu’appartient le groupe "d’Enfants a la Bul.le de Savon,” par Donato Barcagba, de Milan, 
que represente notre dessin. 

Assis sur line balustrade, le plus age de deux freres cherche a lancer dans hespacq la bulle, aux 
brillantcs couleurs, qu’il a formee chime eau savonneuscv Tne folio gaiete, pleine de malice, bribe sur 
sa gracieuse figure; il sait combien est leger et sans valour le resultat de son ceuvre, mais sa petite 
scour voit tout cela cl un autre ceil. Pour elle c’est une realite—une chose belle, tangible et rdelle. Le 
desii de la ])osseder est dans son coeur; elle s’efforce de la saisir, de s'en emparer, de l’avoir pour elle 
seulc. Tile se'debat pour hatteindre—et c’est juste hors de sa portee. Tile love une tote suppliante; 
a moitio caiessante,. a moitie irritec, dun de ses bras, elle sattache a la taille de son frerc, (ju’elle 
cmouie comme dun cercle, pour s clever plus haut, et ainsi saisir ce trcsor. La bulle, helas! n’est pas 
pom elle. Dans un moment, elle flottera bien loin et s’evanouira clans hair, dont elle fut formee. 

Les figures sont chissiques; les vetements et les.sandales des enfants •accusont hhpoque Romaine 

ou Liecque, clans laquellc les artistes aiment a representor les enfants, dont les blanches et brillantcs 

draperies revelent mieux la bcaute et la grace de lours formes, que les vetements plus embarrassants 
de nos jours. 

Cette oeuvre est consciencieusement traitee. On y remarque tin soin plein de labour, et cette 

admirable execution dans tons les details, qui font les charmes de Tart Italien de nos jours. On dira.it 

qu'une main legens, animec par I'amour, aurait motile, en les caressant, chaquc forme et c lia<|ue detaU; 

graaeux, pur et suave, ce groupe sort des mains d'un artiste aimant jusqua la passion les creations de 
son coeur et chrsa pemsee. * 

[.auteur, Donato Harcaglia, a deja ete mentionne a propos de son plus important travail -L’Amour 
rend Aveugle.” 
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IN nothing* has there been a greater change within the last thirty years than in the- interior decoration 

and furnishing ot houses. During that period of time, entirely new industries of great magnitude, 

utilizing a vast amount ot capital and employing thousands of workmen, have been created; and the 

demand has grown with the increased supply, until at present manufactories of furniture and household 

goods are among the most important concerns in many of the larger cities of the Union. 

In Europe, before the time ol the French Revolution, the guilds of artificers in wood or metal 

had entire control o! all workmen, in the various articles of production. From apprentice to workman, 

• • * * « 

and thence to master, it was necessary that each individual should fully serve his time and gain his 
promotion. The guilds were stern and strict taskmasters, insisting upon thorough knowledge and 
much practical experience in those who sought entrance into the governing or master rank. Thus each 
member, each workman, became well versed in his craft and in* all its details. Circumscribed and 
bound to particular trades, a change from which was rarely possible, the individuality of the workman 
was well developed; his ambition could be gratified only by the attainment of more than usual knowl¬ 
edge and expertness in his particular branch. From the oppressive, laws of travelling, and the difficulty 
of intercourse with foreign countries, each city or manufacturing centre was in a great degree dependent 
upon the neighborhood in which it was located for the consumption of its vmes. 1 he consequence 
was a great number ol small workshops employing* two, thice, at most half-a-dozen, hands. Alachinciy 
bein°* unknown and the subdivision ol labor not vet dieamt ol in the economy of the age, the aitides 
produced for the general public were more substantial than ornamental— made not for the exigencies 
or fancies of the year or day, hut, like the houses, to descend and be useful to distant posterity. 

The wealthy classes, those aide and willing to purchase articles of greater value and superior finish, 
ordered direct from the workman; for the master almost invariably labored with, his journeymen at the 
same bench. No great viarerooms or magazines were in existence; work was made as ordered. When 
an apprentice prepared to assume the dignity of the master-workman, he, with his own hands, fmm his 
own design, was obliged to finish the wcistcr-stiick. This masterpiece gave him his status—made his 
reputation for skill of ability. One result of these arbitrary rules and regulations was that each pro¬ 
duction of the old workman was perfect of its kind. Each piece, cadi article produced, had its own 
individuality, was unique, and consequently valuable in itself; the workman became an artist, however 
humble for his best thoughts and ideals were developed and exhibited in the production of his hands. 
It is for this- reason that the furniture and briw-brac remaining from the times anterior to the great 
Revolution, are in many instances so valuable and so eagerly sought after. Each article has its own 

place as a thing of beauty or utility. 

The events'and misfortunes immediately preceding and following the birth of the nineteenth century, 
greatly changed for the worse the productions of the mechanic and workman. Old manners and habits 

had to be in a great measure remodelled, owing to the vast change in the relations of classes, growmg 

. , ... c nn ,i m i, u | The arts had deteriorated with the centralization, 

out of the emancipation of thought anti mm u 

extravagance, tyranny and debauchery of the higher classes during the reigns of the later Lotuses. 
The designs were artificial, narrow and meaningless, proper for the powdered and bewigged puppets 
and voluptuaries for whom they were made. Very grand and stately, very rich and ornate, covered 
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with gold and tinsel, they were fit for show rather than use; they had value for the exquisite workmanship 
lavished upon them rather than for real artistic merit. The workman, was still perfect m his execution, 

but his individuality and artistic spirit had departed. 

Succeeding this period 'came the false classic dilettantism of the Revolution and Rmpire. I he 
nations had obtained their emancipation and freedom; it was proper they should seek to attain the 
virtues and habits of .the ancient Greeks and Romans—republicans. . The dresses,’ furniture, houses, 
pictures, everything possible, were changed and arranged in accoidance with supposed classic models. 
The things so produced were hideous and tasteless beyond description. 1 he workman or mechanic 
became a'mere imitator or copyist; all pride in his work was lost, and the result was an eia of utter 
artistic decadence. We find that the furniture made during the period of the Umpire and the succeed¬ 
ing reigns is heavy, .comfortless and, in most instances, entirely lacking in all the elements of. artistic 
taste. The Revolution, however, was the forerunner of increasing physical well-being and comfort 
among the middle and poorer classes in Europe, while in America the rapid progress in wealth and 
population created unusual demands- for household furnishing. The introduction of steam added to 
the facility of production, and new. fields' for enterprise were opened. . 

It was about this time, some thirty years since, that the Gothic revival took place. 1 he pseudo- 
classicism had begun to pall upon the public taste; the strict lines and rules of Squares had become 

* 4 . • 

no longer endurable. In literature and art -the romantic school 'began to assert itself. A new era was 

o « • • • 

•approaching,, and the forgotten treasures of .ancient furniture and decoration again found admirers. 

» ( ' * * ■ 4 

Tike all revolutions, the change from the classic was abrupt and positive. The Gothic, being essentially 

and totally different'-from, indeed the very opposite of, the classic, was chosen as most worthy of 

*•* * **• ** • , - 
modern admiration. So-called Gothic furniture and decorations became very fashionable. The work- 

• • • • * • m 
men and designers were but students; master-workmen no longer, their productions were crude, showing 

the angularity and discomfort of the work which preceded them*,'.heightened and decorated only with 

• • 

the'siipposed distinctive .characteristics' of the Gothic, .Soon, however, artists were enlisted in the work. 

Pugin'first penetrated the true principle of the Gothic ideal. Others, who have made names famous 

in art, joined in the work. The different World’s Fairs added to the knowledge of the masses, and 

gradually an entire change was wrought in the architecture and decoration of the public buildings of 
• < « 

Europe-as well as America.- ... ' . 

• * * » ( 

fin the accompanying illustration such an article is faithfully depicted, it is a cabinet from the 

well-known house, of Howard Sc Co., London. The design is simple in the extreme, but it has a grace 

and quiet beauty which immediately command admiration. Without involved- or intricate construction 

• • ♦ 

it is capable of adaptation to all-the possible uses to which a drawing-room cabinet can be put. Books, 
vases, flowers, bric-a-brac, the scores of little odds and ends and household treasures of use or orna¬ 
ment, can find in it a proper resting-place, or be secured and stowed away. Withal, it attracts by its 

exquisite -workmanship. In itself highly ornamental, be the room in which .it is placed what it will, 

let it be decorated in what style it may, the cabinet will retain its own individuality. ‘ 

Idle curtain in the drawing*is from a design of Mr. Owen Jones, one of the most famous of the 

i * • • 

present generation of British artists, and household decorators. The interior finish of the buildings of 

the British Commission in the grounds of the-Centennial Exhibition afforded an excellent illustration 

• . » 

of the tendency of this art in England. The names of Digby Wyatt, Eastlake, Morris, and others, 
are too well known to need more than a- mere referenc-e in connection with the pro'wess that is beine’ 
made in this direction, -while their influence is daily gaining ground in America. 
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j^ILN na plus varie, clepuis trcnte ans, comme la decoration intericure. ct l’ameublemcnt des maisons. 

Duiant cette peiiode, dc nouvcllcs industries dune grande importance, assises sur d’enormes 
capitaux, et employant des milliers d ouvriers, out etc fondles; et les demandes augmentent au fur et 
a mesuie que se multiplient les moyens d execution ; en sorte qu’aujourdhui les fabriques de meubles 
et de tout cc qui concerne le mobilier des appartements, est 1’une des plus importantes entreprises, 
dans la plupart des grandes villes de 1'Union. * • ; 

Ln Uurope, avant la Revolution brancaise, les corporations d’ouvriers, en bois on en metal, exer- 
^aient un entier controle sur tons les ouvriers de ces differents metiers. D’apprenti a Otivrier, et 
de la a malt re, il etait necessaire, pour obtenir sa promotion, de travailler un temps determine. . Les 
r^glements des corporations etaient se\ eres, ils imposaient de rudes taches, exigeant une connaissance 
approfondie, et une experience acquise par une longue pratique, de tous ceux qui avaient l’intention 
d’entrer dans le conseil de la corporation, par le titre de maitre. Aussi, chaque membre de cette 
association, chaque ouvrier etait habile dans tous les details du metier. Liv.re a un seul genre de' 
commerce, dont il etait difficile de sortir, l'Q'uvrier y devenait habile; son ambition etait satisfaite- si 
depassant les connaissances ordinaires, il arrivait a se rendre plus habile. dans un genre particular. 
Ces lois rigoureuses, et la difficulte de passer en d’autres pays, donnaient a chaque vi 1 le, on a chaque 
centre manufacturier, himmense a vantage du monopole, sur les pays voisins, pour lecoulement des 
marchandises. . De ce fait, il resultait un grand nombre de petits ateliers, oil l’on occupait deux, trois, 
une demi-douzaine au plus de bras. Les machines n’etant pas inventees, ct la division du travail 
n’entrant pas dans les idees economiques de cette epoque, les objets, fabriques pour le public, etaient 
plus solides qu’elegants, car on ne produisait pas pour les exigences et le caprice de la mode dun jour 
ou d’une annee, mais, comme on le fait quand on batit, on travaillait pour les generations a venir. 

Les personnes riches, ceux qui pouvaient acheter des objets dun grand prix et dun travail acheve, 
traitaient directemcnt avec l’ouvrier; quant au maitre, presque toujours il travaillait avec ses homines 
de journee, dans le meme atelier. Il n’y avait pas alors de grands magasins; le travail etait fait sur 
commande. Ouand un apprenti se decidait a prendre son grade de ma.it re-ouvrier, il entreprenait a lui 
seul, et d apres sa prop re idee, ce qu’on appelait son chef-d oeuvre. Ce chef-d ceuvre, qui lui meritait 
son titre- etait le temoiunaere de son talent et de son habilete. Il resultait de ces reglementsr arbitiaiies 
que les oeuvres dun vieil ouvrier etaient parfaites en leur genre. Chaque piece, chaque aiticle etait 
original, unique, et consequeniment avait une \ aleur propre. Malgie son obscuiite, 1 ou\ i iei devenait 
un artiste, parce qu il creait lui-meme 1 ideal de ses conceptions. \ oila pouiquoi les meubles, les 
bric-a-brac, qui nous viennent d’avant la grande Revolution, out piesque toujoins une giande \aleui, 

et sont si recherches. bout cela est admis comme beau et utile. 

Les evenements malheureux, (jiii out precede et suixi les piemieies annees du dix-neu\ieme siecle, 
ont exerce une funeste influence sur le travail des maities et des ouviieis. Les anciennes coutumes, 
les vieux usa <r cs ont du se modifier considerablcment, poui s adaptei au boulev ei sement des lappoits 
sociaux, ct sc mettre an niveau dc 1 emancipation dc la pen see, cjui cicait sans ccssc dc nouvcllcs 
libertes. Les arts sc sont avilis avec la centralisation, en subissant les extravagances, le despotisme, 
en se faisant l'esclave des debauches des hautes classes, sous le regne des Louises. Alors le dessin na 
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plus rien de naturel, il est sans graces, sans idee, il convient bien a ces teles a perruques poudrees, a 
cette classc sans vergogne, qu’il rcpresente. Supcrbe, splendide, riche et brillant, surcharge dor et de 
clinquant: c’est bon coninie effet, mais pas conime usage. Tout le merite de ces oeuvres, est un travail 
soigne, dans lequel il y plus d’alleterie que de veritable art. Le travail etait encore parfait, conime 
execution, mais boriginalite et l’inspiration de l’art faisaient clefaut. 

A cette periode a succede le classique de mauvais gout de la Revolution et de 1 Lmpire. Les 
peuples emancipes et redevenus libres out du naturellement imiter les vertus et les habitudes republi- 
caines de l’ancienne Grece et de Rome. Les vetenients, les meubles, les edifices, les peintures, tout 
en un mot fut change, et refait d’apres des modules d’un classique suppose. De telles oeuvres sont 
hideuses, sans gout, et indescriptibles. L’ouvrier, l’artiste ne sont plus que tics imitatetirs ou de pales 
copistes; toute idee noble est absente, ce fut pour l’art line ere de profonde decadence. Les meubles, 
sous l’Lmpirc et sous les regnes suivants, sont lourds, presquc toujours incommodes, entierement 
depourvus dart et sans aucun gout. Neanmoins, la Revolution fut, pour les classes moyennes et les 
pauvres, ravant-coureur du bien-etre et d’un confort, qui s’accroit cliaque jour, en Europe, tandis qu’en 
Amerique 1 augmentation rapide de la richcsse et de la population, faisaient sentir plus (pie jamais le 
besoin des choses necessaires au menage. L’invention de la vapour rendit le travail plus facile, et 
Eesprit d’entreprise vit s’ouvrir de nouveaux horisons. 

C’est a pen pres a cette epoque, il y a deja trente ans, que 1 ’amour du Gothique se revela. Le 
faux classique a\ ait coironipu le gout public,. les lignes clroites et les angles d’equerre avaicnt fait leur 
temps. Ln htteiatuic, conime dans 1 ait, 1 ecole romantique commencait a shifiirmer. L ne ere nouvelle 
allait commencei et les i idies oinements, les vieux meubles, ces trcsors oublies furent trouves encore 
dignes . d admiiation. Comme toute revolution, la chute du genre classique hit instantanee et sans 
transition. Le style Gothique etant essentiellemcnt et -tout-a-fait different du classique, dont il est 
1 ’antipocle, fut adopte conime plus digue d’un nouvel enthousiasme. Ainsi les meubles et les objets 
d’art, appeles Gothiques, devinrent tout-a-fait a la mode. Malheureuscment les ouvriers et les artistes 
ne . sont pas piepaies pai 1 etude ; les chefs d ateliers n’ont pas le temps d’attendre: leurs produits 
sont mal concus, raidcs et incommodes, tout autant que ceux auxquels ils succedent, n’ayant que 
l’apparence et les moulurcs, qu’on supposait etre le caractere distinctif du Gothique. Bientot cependant 
les aitistes se hvrent avec ardeur a 1 etude. Pugin, le premier, a reconnu les vrais principes du style 
Gothique; d autres, dont les noms sont devenus illustres, apportent le tribut de leurs efforts Les 
Expositions . viennent completer les conhaissances des masses, et graduellement un changement complet 
sopeie dans 1 aiehitectuie et la decoration des monuments publics, en Europe conime en .Amerique 

Sur la plane he ci-jointe cliaque objet est represente, avec une grande fidelite. G'est un cabinet de 

la maison bien connuc de Howard & Cie., de Loud res. G’est traite avec la plus grande simplicity 

mais il y a Ja une grace et une elegance qui commanded 1 ’adniiration. Get -interieur, sans complication, ' 

sans surcharge, pent servir a tons les usages auxquels un cabinet cTetude peut-etre employe. Des livres! 

des wises, des fleurs, des bric-a-brac, des objets de tout genre, tout ce qui est utile, tout ce qui pare 

et fait leg charme d’un interieur, est ici parfaitement a sa place. Un travail, aussi gracieux, plait et 

attHC ’ Ct qUcl qUC S0lt 1 appartenient dans lequel ces magnifiques meubles seront places, et quelle que 
soit sa decoration, ils garderont leur propre originalite. 

Les ruleaux de ce cabinet sont de M. Owen Jones, le plus remarquable, aujourd'hui parmi les 
artistes Anglais et les decorateurs de maisons. L'interieur, si acheve des constructions de la Com 
mission Anglaise, sur le terrain de 1 'Hxposition Centenaire, a ete une excellente demonstration' des 
tcmanccs de eet a.t, en Anglcterre. Les noms de Digby Wyatt, d'Lastlake, de Morris, et autres sont 
trop co, mus pour qu’,1 soit necessaire mime den parlor, a loccasion des progres, ,, u i sont fails’ dans 
ee yen io, cai ,1s exorcont. en Amenque, une influence, qui va cliaque jour cn augmentant 
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THE ground covered by the Russian display at Philadelphia was, like her territory, great in variety 
and extent; but, like the American exhibit, it was specially notable as calling attention to the 
immense resources of the mine, field and forest. The largest connected empire in the world, covering 
an area of about one-sixth of the firm land of the globe, it is impossible, in a limited space, to more 
than refer to the most striking objects of her display. Science and education were represented by 
collections of instruments and drawings from the schools of St. Petersburg and Moscow, surprising 
alike in their character and number, the government having used its great power and influence to 
promote institutions which are second to none among nations. From great central colleges, under its 
immediate supervision and control, are graduated not alone officers for the engineers corps and army, 

9 

but also the increasing and vast number of men devoted to technical knowledge of applied arts and 
sciences destined for the imperial service, in developing the resources of the country. The exhibit of 
the Pedaeomc Museum of St. Petersburg, attached to the Military School, Strogonoffs Central School 
of Drawing, the Topographical Bureau of the Central Staff, the Mining School at St. Petersburg, were 
especially fine and complete, and excited universal attention for the manner in which they were arranged. 
In the exhibits of the products of agriculture, the display was also very large and comprehensive, 
includin°" corn rve, wheat, oats, from Great and Fittle Russia, fiom the shoics of the Black Sea. 
from Poland and Pinland ; silk-worm culture exhibits from the Ciimea and 1 1 ans-C aucasia. Tobacco 
from the \ ol°"a wool from the Baltic and Bessarabia, specimens ol bcc-cultuie fiom Lithuania, I oland 
and the VoRm • wines from the Crimea and southern provinces; from St. Petersburg, Moscow and 
Riga, liquors. Flax and hemp, seed-oils, hops, and numerous other products of forest and field, were 
represented, from the lands bordering on the shores of the Caspian Sea to the shores of the Arctic 

Ocean. 

While these various and manifold exhibits were especially useful to the student and political econo- 
mist, to the general public the more valuable and gorgeous display of the product of the mine and 
studio especially appealed. The opulence and magnificence of the Russian Empire have become a 
tradition among peoples, and the specimens of the mineral wealth of the mountains of the Lral and 
Siberia and their artistic fashioning, with the works of the artists and goldsmiths of St. Petersburg 

and Moscow, fully justified this belief. 

Inheriting the religion and many of the art traditions of the Lower or Eastern Roman Empire, 
the Russian, 'in pushing his sway into Siberia, found the materials to gratify the representative ideals 
of national splendor and power. The precious marbles and stones, so dear to the architects and artists 
of classic Rome and Byzantium, were found in quantities and masses sufficiently great to make then- 
application to buildings and articles of decoration comparatively inexpensive. Food and living, among 
the primitive population of Siberia, were, and are, wondrously cheap, while the artistic taste and 
capacities of the people are capable of great development. The government, early recognizing then- 
opportunities, have erected great factories and workshops in Siberia, placing them under the super¬ 
vision of intelligent and competent officers; and the results of their labor excite wonder and admiration 
among the examples of the most favored art-workers of Europe and America. Exquisite tables, vases, 
frames, urns, tazzas, and other objects of malachite, lapis lazuli, jasper, rhodonite, and other stones, 
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enriched with delicate mosaics or wondrously-carved ornaments of amethyst, cainclian oi cnstal, weie 
in profusion. Among - the most noticeable of these objects was a mantel in malachite, cm idled with 
precious stones, the price of which alone was $6,500. I he value of this portion of the Russian exhibit 
was enormous; not only the materials are rare and precious, but, computed at Euiopean pi ices of 
labor, its production would be very difficult. Like the Gobelins factory at Paris, the woiks aie owned 
and exploited by the government. The mines belong to the 'Crown ; the workmen are tiainccl from 
childhood in the various processes, and the products of their hands are either delivered to the Crown 
or sold for its benefit. Every imaginable article of luxury and splendor possible to be fashioned in 
precious stones is made in these factories, and the articles produced are as valuable for their artistic 
merit as for the material itself. Scarce a substance numbered as among the lesser precious stones 
but what is found in the mountains of the Ural; scarce an object to which they can be adapted but 
such adaptation is made in these workshops. 

Another portion of the Russian exhibit which attracted great attention and found crowds of ad¬ 
mirers, was the collection of silverware, it being especially rich in repousse work. An exquisite 
specimen of this art was a large plaque, some four feet in diameter, representing the adoration of the 
Magi, the figures standing out three inches from the surface. Thin plates of metal are beaten from 
the back with punches until the design is completed, when it is finished from the front with burnishers 
and files. I he value of such productions is great, long labor of efficient artists being necessary; this 
article alone w r as marked at $7,000. 1 he exhibit contained many other specimens of the same work, 

more or less elaborate; while “Tula, made by etching on silver and filling in the engraved portions 
with a black pigment, was in great profusion. Some articles representing cups, plates, jars, etc., in 
gold, with napkins in silver thrown across them, attracted much attention, The silver was unburnished, 
and the texture of the linen was so perfectly imitated as frequently to deceive. 

Where so many specimens of the goldsmiths art of rare beauty and design were gathered together, 
it is difficult to select an object for illustration; but the goblet of Sazikow is an excellent specimen of 
the art in which Russians most excel. 1 his goblet is of silver; bands of the same metal are applied 
to the surface in a manner to form the designs; the intervals are then filled in with enamel of 
ditleient eolois. this work recalls in a measure the Cloisonne enamel of Chinese. workmanship; but 

it varies in this, that the-composition of the enamel is entirely different: and whereas the surface of 

the Chinese ware is even and regular, that of this specimen is rather unequal, caused by the with¬ 
drawal of the enamel into the interstices during the firing. The effect produced is,, however, very 
pleasing, equalling in beauty the best .specimens of Chinese workmanship. The brilliant colors 
displayed on the silver ground recall to mind the jeweled goblets and vases of the Renaissance. 

The design of the goblet itself is in the Cinque Cento style, with a few details suggesting the later 
Byzantine source from which Russian art draws much of its inspiration. The house of Sazikow, 

originally of Moscow, where it was established in 1793, has a high reputation for artistic work, and 
their display was one of the most interesting in the Russian department. 

I he commission having charge of the Russian exhibit deserves Special credit for the admirable 
manner of its arrangement, and the Commissioner-General, Counsellor Charles de Billsky, has left 

behind him a most favorable impression, so significant was his course of the good-will and friendship 
of the Empire which he represented. 
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SAZIKUU, ST. HiTERSBOURC. RUSSIE. 


T ’EMPLACEMENT, occupe par Fexhibition Russe, a Philadelphie, etait, com me le terrrtoire Russe, 
^ btcmlu ct varie; et, pareillc a Fexhibition Americaine, celle-ci etait particulierement remarquable par 
1’attention qu’excitaient les immenses ressources de ses mines, de ses terrains, de ses forets. A propos 
d’un Empire, lc plus etendu du moncle, il est impossible, dans un espace limite, de faire plus que de 
nommer les objets les plus remarquables de son exhibition. Les sciences et Feducation y sont repre¬ 
sentees par des collections d’instruments et de dessins, sortis des ecoles de St. Petersbourg et de Moscou, 
qui etonnent aussi bien par leur nombre que par leurs qualites, le gouvernement ayant use de tout son 
pouvoir ct de son influence pour encourager des institutions que chez les autres nations on n’a pas 
surpasse. Dans les grandes ecoles centrales, placecs sous sa surveillance immediate et sous son controle, 
non seulement prennent leurs grades les officiers de l’armce et du genie, mais encore un grand nombre, 
toujours croissant d homines, qui se devouent aux connaissances techniques des arts appliques et des 
sciences, mises au service de FEmpire, pour developper les ressources du pays. Lexhibition du Musee 
Pedagogique de St. Petersbourg, attache a l’Ecole Militaire; celle de 1 Ecole Centrale de Dessin de 
Strogonoff, du Bureau Topographique de l’Etat Major Central, de 1 Ecole des Mines de St. Peteisbouig, 
sont particulierement belles et completes, et meritent 1 admiration generale pour leur disposition. Quant 
aux produits de 1 agriculture, cetait aussi dune grande variete et trcs-complet. le mats, lc scigle, le 
bid, Favoine de la Grande et de la Petite Russie, des bords de la Mer Noire, de la I ologne ct de la 
Einlande; les vers a soie, et tout ce que produisent la Crimee ct les contrees au dela du Caucase, 
le tabac du Volga, les laines de la Baltique et de Bessarabie, les specimens de lapiculture de la 
Lithuanie, de la Pologne et du Volga; les vins de la Crimee et des provinces du Sud; les liqueurs 
de St. Petersbourg, de Moscou et de Riga; le lin, lc chanvre, les huiles vegetales, le houblon, et bien 
d ’autres produits des forets et des champs sont la exposes, provenant depuis les contrees nveraincs de 

la Mer Caspienne jusqu’aux rivages de FOcean Arctique. 

Tous ces diffe rents objets sont specialement etudies par les homines pratiques ct les economistes 

politiques, mais le public en general porte son attention de preference aux produits des mines ct aux 
objets dart. La richesse et Fopulence de FEmpire de Russie sont legendaires parmi les peuples,. et 
les specimens des tresors que renfermcnt les mines des Monts Ourals et de la Siberie, leur misc en 
oeuvre, ainsi que les travaux des artistes et des joailliers de St. Petersbourg et de. Moscou, justified 

pleinement cette croyance. 

Heritier de la religion, des arts et des traditions de FEmpire d'Orient, FEmpire Russe, en pene¬ 
trant en Siberie, a trouve les elements propres a faire valoir sa puissance et sa-splendent nationals. 

Les pierres et les marbres precieux, si chers aux architcctes et aux artistes de Rome classique et de 

n -.Of ' L|/ ir e miffisimment <r rands pour etrc employes aux constiuctions, 

Byzance, se trouvent en quantite, et en blocs surnsammeiiL b iai i 1 - 

et en decorations, sans grandes depenses. Les moyens dexistcnce, pour les populations primitives de 
la Siberie, etaient et sont encore a tres-bas prix, et le gout artistique et les capacity de ce people sont 

susceptibles dun grand developpement. Le gouvernement, ayant bientbt reconnu ces avantages, fit 

, . .. , r . .. j pk > rs en Siberie, qu’il placa sous la direction d officiers 

etablir de grandes manufactuies et cles ateiieis ci > i i s 

instruits et habiles ; les rcsultats de leurs travaux excitent Fctonnement et Fadmiration a cote des 
oeuvres cles artistes le plus distingues de FEurope et de FAmerique. De graceuses tables, des cases, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN POTTERY. 


employed in these ancient specimens of ceramics are sometimes grotesque, at others lepiesenting faces 
of the native race of the period, while in many instances they are indisputably representative ol deities. 
I here are also, and which is remarkable, instances of the use of the cross in theii ornamentation. 

Among the colors employed in this class of pottery, yellow, black, red and white predominate, though 

still other colors are not wanting among the specimens discovered in the location we ate considering. 
Meanwhile, a peculiarity of the Mitla and Palenqtie pottery consists in the fact of its being-, in many 

instances, apparently varnished or glazed by means of the superficial application* of some unknown 

substance. In fact, there is no doubt that the workers in clay and terra-cotta of this portion of 
Mexico had reached a knowledge () f the art of glazing one thousand years before the Christian era; 
while in Europe the art was unknown until about ten centuries ago. 

In examining the tumuli of Baxilio, in Yucatan, a kind of pottery was discovered, very little 
different in character or quality from that which we have just been describing. Here, however, articles 
were also found which were readily recognized as common to archmological researches in different parts 

of Europe; among these were a flute, a whistle, and a child’s rattle; these were all formed of clay or 
terra-cotta. 

Concerning the perfection to which the ancient Mexicans had arrived in the manufacture of pot- 
tci\, Biongniait, who is an authority, states that, “ Excepting the Chinese, the. Egyptians, and perhaps 
the Arabs, there is no other race which can be compared in the least with the ancient people who 
formerly dwelt in the territory of Mitla and Palenqtie.” It is to be remembered that all of Guatemala, 
\ ucatan and Nicaragua were under the dominion of one or another of the early Mexican races; and 
that archaeological discoveries in all of these countries, or in any of them, may be considered to reflect 
a continuous chain of civilization of different grades; the earliest of these w hich has passed into history 
being that of the loltecs, who lived in about the seventh century of the Christian era. So that 
whether we consider the pottery of Palenqtie or of Chihuahua, it is all equally Mexican, though of 
different periods of antiquity, and indeed .the work of different races or tribes of people. A "short 
distance from Vera Cruz there is a small island, called Isla de Sacriticios. During the war for inde¬ 
pendence, it was fortified by some Mexicans, who discovered, in digging, at a depth of six feet, vases 
ol a hard substance resembling a rare Japanese vase in one of the Paris collections. This discovery 

is supposed to indicate, first, great antiquity (from depth of soil), and, second, some connection with 
oriental nations. 

The modern pottery of Mexico is, like its ancient prototype, not made on a wheel, but is formed 
by hand with peculiar skill and to great perfection. The paste employed is very fine, porous, and is 
not baked very hard; the colors used are white, pearl-gray, a very brilliant red, and black The styles 
common to the modern manufacture are copies of the more ancient, and are not confined to those of 
Mexico. In the Centennial Exhibition, there was shown by the firm of Alexander Casarir & Co a 
rich collection of vases and utensils, imitating the Aztec, Egyptian and Chinese styles m the art 
Ihese are made by the native Indians of Mexico; and the work of the inhabitants of Tonala a 
p.ovince of Guadalaxara, is specially esteemed for its beauty and excellence. Our illustration rep’re 
sents three specimens of somewhat different styles; in all of which, however, richness of resource in 
co o, wall be observed as a peculiar feature. The forms, also, convey the idea of a sense of beauty 
while the ornamentation is characteristic and not wanting in specific elements of artistic merit. ‘ 
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PLATE 19. 


POTERIE ANC1ENNE ET MODERNE 


ALEXAXIlRi: (ASA K l U & CIE., MEXIOUE. 


AN l’a clit, avcc raison, retenduc de 1'Umpire des Asteques, dans le Nouveau Monde, pourrait etre 
^ indiquee par-la poterie de ee peuple illustre; et e’est aussi vrai pour ec peuple que pour la race 
Mahometane, en Orient. Chez les Astcques tout metier, toute profession etaient divises en corporations 
ou societes, conime e’etait autrefois, encore mieux qu’a present, en Angleterre et dans la Flandre. 
Ht quoique la plupart des aneiennes poteries Astcques ait ete, sans doute, fabriquee isolement, nous 
avons cependant raison de eroire que cet art fut une Industrie offtcielle, soumise a certaines regies, 
oreanisee et ofhciellement dirigee. 

11 est certain que les Mexicains, des la plus haute anti quite, ont atteint a un haut dcgie de pei- 
fection dans cette industrie artistique. llerrera pretend que les Cholulans fabriquaient des vases et des 
ustensiles de la plus grande delicatesse, dont la beaute pouvait soutenir la compai aison a\ec la poteiie 
Florentine, et que les produits des Tlascalans ne le cedaient en rien a aucun dans toute l’Europe. 
L’Etat de Cholula, situe dans la plaine de Anahuac, possede, dans les environs de cette ville, une de 
ces curieuses pyramides, comme on en rencontre parfois dans le Mexique, qui existait avant la migration 
des Asteques dans cette contrec. (Juand cette pyramide a etc fouillee, ll y a quelques amices, on y 
decouvrit un caveau rempli de magnifiques specimens de poterie Cholulienne. Meme aujouidhui, 
parmi les mines du Nouveau-Mexique et de Chihuahua, on rencontre en grande abondance des restes 
d’antique poterie. II y a encore certaines mines dans la partie du pays habite par les lndiens 1 imos,. 
ou la surface du terrain, sur une etendue de plusieurs milles, est jonchee de debris de poteries de la 

plus belle qualite. 

La tribu des Pimos occupe la vallee, oil eoulc la riviere de Gila, dans le Nouveau-Mexique, et 
e’est la plus civilisee de toutes les tribus'Indiennes du Nord de l'Amerique/ I Is fabriquent encore a 
present de la poterie, avcc un grand art. Les lndiens Pueblos, ainsi nommes par les Espagnols par ce 
qu'ils habitent des pueblos, ou villages, sent aussi un peu connus pour leur adresse dans la fabrication 
dune espece de poterie fine, couvcrtc de differentes coulcurs, et deeorees de figures geometnques. La 
civilisation de ce peuple ne leur vient pas des Europeens, car a 1 epoque ou les Espagnols les ont 
visites, vers le milieu du seizieme siecle, ils eultivaient la terre, ils avaient des filatures, des tissages, 

aussi bien que des fabriques de poterie. # 

Les coulcurs, employees dans la poterie Mexicainc, ont toujours Re le rouge, le no.r et le Wane. 

Autrefois les anciens fabricants ne coloraient lours vases, et les objets de decoration, que dun cote, les 

modernes au contraire appliquent la couleur sur toutes les faces. Les specimens d anuenne poteue cu 

Mexique trouves jusquici sent de trois cspcccs. La premiere vient des Asteques; on en t.ouve en 

quantite ; la seconde est cello des vil.es de Mitla ct de Palcnque, deja ruinces, ors de U conquete du 

Mexique, par Fernand Cortes, ct que ni lui, ni ses compagnons n ont vues; enfin, la t.oismme es a 

Copan, ville detruite, dans le Guatemala, dont les premiers habitants avaient emigre sans aucun doute, 

du Mexique. Dans le Musee de Ceramique de Sevres, ct dans celu. du Louvre, ,1 y a des. pieces a 

poterie Asteque, rcmarquab.es par le genre dornements, qui les decorent; dies sont en partie gravees 

en intaille, et en partie reconvenes de mastics colores, dont la composition 1 

1 . , „ 1C et de netites tetes, trouves dans les ruines 

Le Musee de Sevres possede aussi des spec, mens de vases et pet, 

de Mitla et de Palcnque, ct dans les environs de Puebla. Parm. ces dormers y a . g • 






PO TER I El A NCIENNE E T M ODE RNE . 


tellcment durci, qu’il a etc impossible cl analyser exactement sa natuie. Tcs dessins, qui oinent ces 
anciens specimens de ceramique, sont cpielquefois grotesques, d autres lcpiesentcnt des t\pes de la lace 
indigene de l’epoque; mais bien souxivent, ce sont certainement des figuies de cli\ inites. Gn ) \oit 
meme, ce qui est fort remarquable, l’cemploi constant de la croix, commc motif de dccoiation. Iaimi 
les couleur$, qui decorent cte genre i de poterie, le jaune et le noil, le muge et le blanc dominent, 

cepeudant on voit encore d’autres c'oulleurs sur des pieces, trouvecs dans les loealites, dont nous xenons 
de nous occuper. En meme temps,, nous devons mentionner line particularite lemaiquable dans la 
poterie de Mitla et de Paienque, e’estt que.bien souvent ellcs .sont vermes et g Pieces an moyen dune 
legere application d une substance imiconnue. I n fait qiflqn ne pent inettre en cloute, c est que les 
ouvriers en terre glaise et en terre-ccuite, dans ccttc partie du Mcxique, connaissaicnt 1 ai t de xeinii, 
mille ans environ avant. J. C., tandis qu’en Europe cet art n a etc connu que depuis dix siecles. 

En etudiant les tumulus de- Baxkilio, dans le \ uqatan, on y a decouvert un genre de poterie tres- 

peu different, pour le caractere et la qujilite, de celle que nous venous de decrirc. Ici, on rencontre 

aussi. des pieces de poterie, mais on* ss’apercoit bien vite qu’elles ressemblent simplement a toutes cellos 

des collections archeologiques dans less differentes parties de l’Europe. Parmi ces dernieres se trouxent 

une flute, un sifflet et un hochet d’enifant; ellcs sont toutes en glaise, on en terrc-cuitc. 

• » 

Quant a la perfection, a laquelll-e sont arrixes les Mexicains, dans la fabrique de la poterie., 

Brongniart, cpii fait autorite, dit: ■ “ LExcepte les Chinois, les Egyptians, et peut-etre les Arabes, il n’y 
a pas, dans le passe, de peuple, qui puisse etre compare a l’ancien peuple, qui habita, le premier, le 
pays de Mitla et de Paienque.” II faaut se souvenir que tout le Guatemala, le Yucatan et le Nicaragua 
furent sous la domination de Tune ou de I’autre des plus anciennes races Mexicaines; et ([lie les' 
decouvertes archeologiques dans toutess ces contrees, ou dans l’une d’elles, nous montrent la chaine non 
interrompue dune civilisation, a des degres difterents, dont la plus ancienne, (jue l’histoire mentionne, 
est . relle r des Tolteapes. , npj . florissai-iente environ dans le septieme siecle de here Chretienne. Cela 
etabli, si nous considerons soit la poterie de Paienque, soit cello de Chihuahua, nous disons qu’elles 
sont Mexicaines, quoique de dates differentes dans leur antiquite, et reellement ftaiyre de races differ¬ 
entes ou de- diverges tribus du memo peuple. A une courte distance de Vera-Cruz se trouve une 
petite lie, appelee Idle des Sacrifices. Durant, la guerre de rindependance, elle fut fortifiee par un parti 
de .Mexicains, qui decouvrirent, a une profondeur de six cents pieds, des vases d’une matiere dure, tout 
a fait semblables a un rare vase Japonais, que possede une des collections tie Paris. Cette decouverte, 
on le suppose, indique d’abord une grande antiquite, en raison du grand exhaussement du sol ; elle 
iudique encore que ce pays cut des relations aycc les peuples de l'Orient. 

.La poterie moderne du Mcxique est, comme ces anciens modules, non fabriquee a la roue, mais 
faconnee a la main, avec une* adresse rcmarquable et une grande perfection. La pate en est tres-belle 
poreuse et tres-peu cuite. Les couleurs, qu’on y ajoute, sont le blanc, le gris-perle. un rouge tres- 

brillant et le noir. Les formes- habituelles a la moderne fabrique sont des copies des plus anciennes 

poteries, mais ne sont pas toujours des formes Mexicaines. A EExhibition Centenaire. la maison 
Alexandre Casarir Sc Cie. a expose une riche collection de vases et d’ustensils, imitant le style artistique 
des Asteques, des Egyptiens et des Chinois. Tout avail etc execute par des Indians indigenes du 
Mexique. Les travaux de Tonala, une province tie Guadalaxara, sont surtout estimes pour leur beaute 
et leur .excellence. Notre gravure represente trois specimens, de styles un pen difterents. Dans tons, 
neanmoins, on remarquera, comme trait distinctif, les riches diets de la couleur. Si la forme accuse 

le sentiment de la beaute, lornementation, dun autre cdte, est caracteristique et ne manoue d'aucun 
des elements, propres au merite artistique. 1 


PLATE 20. 


THE BUFFALO HUNT. 


I GROUP IN SILVER ELECTROPLATE.] 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA WORKS, WEST MERIDEN,'CONN. 


TU\OM the earliest known epochs, the representations of combats between man and beast have been 
favorite subjects with artists of all countries, especially those combats which are most familial as 
being peculiar to the native land of the artist. No other field offers so great a scope foi depicting 
action free and untrammelled; in no other manner can such diversity of form and figuie be concentiated 
in so small a space, nor so great an effect be produced with such limited means. Among the examples 
of ancient art remaining in the museums and cabinets of Europe, many specimens of great beauty and 
excellent workmanship may be found of this class of work. As a rule small, the dimensions measuied 
by inches instead of, as in the case of statues, by feet, they were favorite articles of household decora¬ 
tion, greatly prized by their owners as visible tokens of wealth and. culture. The object sought to be 
attained by the artist is effect rather than expression ; the size of the group, generally limited, ow ing 
to the great cost of material which would be necessary in larger works, obliging greater attention to 

outline rather than to minute detail, possible and desirable in more ambitious woiks. 

•The works of French and Italian artists have long been familiar, and deservedly won high honoi 
among artistic productions. Their subjects cover wide fields; but, as has been said, the favorite scenes 
depicted are, as a rule, those best known to the artists, either by personal observation or description 
In accordance' with this rule of production, the Meriden Britannia Company exhibited the group depicted 
in the plate —“The Buffalo Hunt"—at the Centennial Exhibition. Essentially an American subject, 
the work of an American house, it represents a scene which, from continuous and repeated descriptions 
of eye-witnesses or partakers in the sport, has become familiar as household words. Few citizens o 
the United States but are capable critics of the group represented; almost instinctively they jut ge o 
its merits or defects, knowing how nearly the Indian is a type of the aborigine, and uhcthei the n, ao 

is a truthful specimen of the monarch of the plains. . ... . 

The group is of composition, silver-plated, a process almost peculiar to ins countiv m ns c as 

f w ', r l ■ for while the English and French silversmiths produce all manner of table ornaments and 

of woilv, tur ? , , t in solid silver, the actual intrinsic worth 

services in- plated-ware, their groups are almost mvauably in solid 

r 4- T.v fiii'c niiTB however the artistic nieiii aionc 

nrn tz, - *4— ..... ^ r r » 

original cos,. Thorough, arttsdtc ttorhntanslup ,s ^"charge 

The o-roup is composed of three figures. An Indian, mounted 1 -> 

A 1 u i 1 , flip hunter bears tells that he has 

of an infuriated bull buffalo. The partially-emptied quivu u Inch the • . 

worried his prey, wounded him perhaps, until driven to ^’^“te^TtoTliver the upward blow- 
lowered head, gleaming eye and dilated >- ■ _ fr<)m thc saddle . The immense strength 

which shall overthrow the horse and sem a , ncck . He is full of 

and power of the beast a,e - ^ ea<rerness for t lre fray; another instant 

vitality and life-his swish,ng, erect tad denotes . ‘ ; s a critica , moment, but thc 

end his work will be done, his enemy sorted „ re ^1,^ ^ hjs nostri , 5 

hunter is prepared His little mustang '.a:-, its • ^ ,,, foot presse d to (tank, makes 

quiver, his eyes dilate with terr"r't ““ “j is' well potsedi the calm, earnest eye has marked the 

»-..- ^ ^ » d - ”° ,her ,ropi,y ,o hi ” 




Til L 


buffalo hunt. 


, _ i . 11 -i fi \t D"iinp(l not a few . I lie details of 

who, judging from his scarred lace and sinew) aim^, 1 s 1 1 - ^ 

the Indian's dress are rarefally rrnrhed out. the si,.,®' entering „f the Ml..ell ren emd, and the 

whole execution and chasing reliect the highest ere,lit agon those coneerned in the grodtictton of this 

truly American specimen of art. 

Two other statuettes of Indians, a warrior and a squaw, were also exhibited by tie . Ienden 

Company. The execution of these pieces, as in “The Buffalo Hunt,'' was worthy of all P™ise, and 

attracted much attention; as did another object, entirely different in subject and treatment. A caryatid; 
or figure, holds a table, or globe, for fish; it stands three feet high, and is modelled alter the Greek. 

This subject is more ambitious than either of the other works, and a higher order of art and design 

is needed for its proper execution. 1 he same company had quite a collection of those aiticlcs of use 
and ornament so dear to Americans, and which have connected the name of silvei age \\ith the 
present decade. Tazzas, vases, busts, groups of animals, all imaginable things w hieli can be fashioned 

from metal, were represented. 

It is interesting to note the great progress which lias been made within the last few yeais in 
America, in the production of this class of goods. It is but a shoit time since the only ai tides 
manufactured were solid silver table-ware and silver-plated forks and spoons. At piescnt thcie is 
scarcely an article of household use or ornament that can not be purchased, bormeily, it was only the 
wealthy who could indulge in the luxury of utensils which have now become almost necessities in the 
families of even the poor. The work now made by such houses as the Meriden Company is so excel¬ 
lent, sq honest and trustworthy, that it rivals solid silver ware. 1 he plating is thick and heavy, and 
wears for years; only the hardest usage can injure it; and the result is that it lias found universal 
favor to such an extent that it is rapidly replacing' the more expensive sterling ware. 

The constant care and attention which the more valuable articles require Corn danger of fire, theft 

i* i 

or loss, have induced families innumerable to duplicate their treasures with the plated-ware. Safe- 

deposit vaults, banks and -bankers have ‘become the custodians of the family plate, which is sent for 

and displayed only on occasions of great parade; the less costly but equally handsome and serviceable 

plated-ware taking its place for general use. While this is the custom of the wealthy,‘the cheapness 

, • 

and durability of the goods have made a market among the poorer classes. The articles are handsome 

• < % 

and useful, enabling' people of moderate means to decorate a table or sideboard in a manner which 
the cost of solid silver would render impossible, while even the poor can in some measure indulge in 
the comforts of a well-laid table service. 

Having thus created a demand for the serviceable articles of household comfort, the Meriden Com¬ 
pany now enters the held with a higher class of work. With’ such goods as have, been described they 
are creating a market for artistic productions which promise to attain a reputation equal to that of the 
great bronze houses of Paris. In their particular line they alrcadv have no rivals, either in France or 
England; for it seems an American peculiarity that when a particular line of manufacture is undertaken 
and meets with model ate success, thcie is lmmediatclv so much abilitv and administrative capacity 
enlisted and exhibited in the minutia and detail, and so much inventive faculty applied, that the art 
01 piocess speedily outgiows the nniiow bounds upon which it was founded, and develops new features 
and modes of usefulness theretofore unknown. This tendency is becoming more noticeable daily, in all 
the aits of which Luiopc has until late1\ had a monopoly, and m none more than in the production 
of 'the valued products of the goldsmith and artist in silver. 
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PLATE 20. 


LA CHASSE AU BUFFALO 


IGROUPE EN ARGENT GALVANISE.] 


RABRIOI I- |)E BRITANNIA 111-; MERIDEN, WEST MERIDEN. CONN. 


jMLPl IS les temps historiques, les plus recules, les combats, entre l’homme ct les animaux, out etb 
pour les artistes de tous pays, des sujets favoris, et particulieremcnt ces combats, qui sont plus a 
la portee de 1 artiste, parce (pi’ils sont en usage dans son pays. II n’y a pas de champ plus vaste 
pour representor‘line action, en toute liberte ct sans obstacles; aucun autre sujet ne permet line telle 
variete de formes et de figures, concentrees dans un si petit espace, et ne produit un si grand effet, 
dans des limites aussi etroites. Parmi les restes de hart antique, conserves dans les musees et cabinets 
de l’Europe, on rencontre dans cc genre des specimens d’une grande beaute, et d’une excellente execu¬ 
tion. Etant petits, en regie generale, se mesurant par polices, comme les statues par pieds, iIs sont les 
objets preferes pour la decoration des maisons, tres-apprecies par leurs proprietaires, comme une preuve 
irrecusable de richesse et de bonne education. Ici, le but quo se propose l’artiste est plutot 1’effet que 
l’expression ; les dimensions du groupe generalemcnt restreintes, a cause du prix eleve de la matiere 
qu’il faudrait employer, pour produire une oeuvre plus considerable, demandent une plus grande atten¬ 
tion pour l’ensemble de l’oeiivre, que pour ces menus details, plus faciles, et qu’on exige dans des 
oeuvres magistrales. 

Les travaux des artistes Francais et Italiens depuis longtemps nous sont. connus, et meritent 
justement d'etre honoris parmi les productions artistiques. Leurs conceptions peuvent embrasser une 
multitude de sujets, mais, nous l’avons cl it, les scenes qu ils p referent representer suivant la regie 
generale, sont les plus connues des artistes, qui les out etudieeS par eux-memes, on par des desciip- 
tions. D’apres cette loi de production, la Compagnic de Meriden a produit a l'Exposition Centenaire 
un groupe, que notre planche represente—“La Chasse au Huftalo. Sujet essentiellement Ameiicain, ll 
sort d’une maison America! ne, et represente une scene, ijiii, apres des descriptions, mille fois lepetees 
par des temoins oculaires, ou par des membres actifs du sport, est devenue familieie comme une legendc 
de famille. II y a peu d’Americains qui ne puissent porter un jugement sur cc groupe;- a peu pres 
instinctivement tous peuvent voir ses merites ou ses defauts, ils savent que le t\pe de 1 Indien se 
rapproche du type aborigine et peuvent dire si ce buffalo est le vrai specimen du monarque des plaines. 

Le groupe est une composition en argent plaque, precede particulier a ce pays pour cc genre de 
travaux. Les bijoutiers Anglais et Francais produisent toute cspece d’ornements et de services- de table, 
en metal argente, mais leurs groupes de statues sont presque toujours en argent plem, ce qui augmente 
considerablement leur valeur intrinseque. Neanmoins, dans ce morccau, sa vateur artistiquc seule lui 
donne du prix; la matiere, il est vrai, etant de la medicare qualite, le plaque solide et bon, le prix n en 
est guere plus eleve. Le travail artistiquc et complet donne a cet article sa valeur et lui assigne un rang. 

Le groupe se compose de trois figures. Un Indien, monte sur son poney, recoit l’attaque furieuse 
d’un buffalo. Le carquois, a moitie vide, que porte le chasseur, montre qu il a harcele sa proie, il la 
blessee peut-etre, a tel point que devenu furieux, l’animal se tourne contre son assaillant. La tete 
baissde, l’ceil en feu, les nascaux dilates, le monstre smcline pour frapper en dcssous le cheval, afin 
de le renverser et de desarconner le cavalier. La force etonnante et la puissance de ce monstre se 
revclent dans les muscles de ses puissantes dpaules, et de son con aux crins herisses. Lardeur decuple 
sa force; il frappe lair de sa queue qu’il redresse, indiquant ainsi sa colere et son ardeur pour le combat; 
encore un instant, et e’en est fait, son ennemi sera vaincu et abattu. Cest la le moment critique, mais 
le chasseur est sur ses gardes. Son cheval releve la tete et attend l’attaque de pied ferine; ses naseaux 
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fremissent, l’oeil s’ouvre avec cffroi ; mais il rcste immobile jusquau moment <>u le ca\aliei piessant 
ses flancs de ses talons, le tient pret a recevoir son antagoniste. II assure sa lanee, et ealme dun 
coup d’oeil qui ne l’a pas trompe, il choisit 1 endroit vulnerable; la lanee sabaisse, el le fiappe ail coeur 
et vaut un autre trophee a son maitre, cpii, a en juger par ses cicatrices et le*s muscles cle ses bias, en 
a deja remporte bien d’autres. Les details du vetement Indian sont traites, avec soin, la lobe velue du 
buffalo cst bien rendue; en un mot toute bexecution et les ciselures justifient la grande \aleui accordee 
a ces objets cpii sont un specimen du veritable art Amerieain. 

Deux autres statuettes cl’Indiens, un guerrier et line femme, out aussi etc exposees par la Com- 
pagnie de Meriden. L’execution de ces statuettes, coniine “ La Chasse au Buffalo, etait digue d’etre 
remarquee, et a excite une grande attention, coniine aussi un autre objet d’un autre genre et traite 
d’une maniere differente. Une cariatide, ou figure, soutient une table, ou un globe, pour contenir 
des poissons; elle a trois pieds de haut, et est modelee dans le genre (free. Get objet est beaucoup 
plus grand que les autres specimens de cette fabrique et son execution a necessite des etudes plus 
relevees chart et de dessin. La menie Compagnie exposa aussi une collection entiere d’ornements et 
d objets dont 1’usage cst si cher aux Americains et qui donnent le nom “d’age d’argent” au siexle 
present. Des tasses, des vases, des bustes, des groupes d’animaux et toutes choses imaginables, que 
le metal peut agreablement reproduire, se trouvaient la. 

Il est interessant de remarquer les grands progres, qu’on a fait ces dernieres annees en Amerique 
dans 1 execution de ce genre de produits. Il n’y a pas longtemps qu’on ne fabriquait que des 
fourchettes et des cuilleres en argent solide, en metal et en argent plaque; mais aujourd’hui il n’y a 
pas un seul objet de menage ou de parure qui ne puisse se trouver. Autrefois les riches seuls se 
pelmettaient ee luxe dans les ustensiles, qui mamtenant sont devenus coniine une necessite, meme dans 
les families peu aisees. Les ouvrages executes par des maisons comme la Compagnie de Meriden sont 
si parfaits, et mentent si bien la confiance qu ils egalent tout autre en argent solide. Le plaque est 
epais et foit, et dure des annees; un usage violent peut seul l’endommager; aussi ce genre de produits 

est cn S randc faveur et a pris une telle extension qu’il a bientot remplace les metaux de meillcur aloi, 
mais d’un prix trop eleve. 

L attention qu exigent et les inquietudes que causent les objets d’un plus grand prix, par la crainte 
dcS mccndlcs > des volcl,rs d des pertes out amend un grand nombre de families a remplacer leurs 
objets de pi ix pui de laigent plaque. Les cachettes, les banques et les banquiers sont devenus les 
gardiens de la vaisselle plate des families, qu’on retire pour 1’exhibcr dans les grandes occasions* en 
sortc que-des objets moins couteux et egalement beaux et aussi commodes en argent plaque sont 
employes pour 1’usage ordinaire. Depuis que les riches out adopt* cette continue, les ustensiles a bon 
marche mans dune longue duree out pendtre parmi les classes les plus pam res. Ces articles sont beaux 

Ct f b ° n SCryiCC> llS pcrmettent au personnes du peuple, foredment dconomes, de deco re r leurs tables 

Ct " S bUftCt ?; aVCC Un . 1UXC> qUC nC P crmet trait pas le prix de 1 argent solide, et meme. les pauvres 
l>cu\c„t, jusqua un certain point, se permettre un service de table fort convenable. 

H " , ay “ t . l 'j b S ° rtC fait Un bcsoin dcs articl “ nccessaires du confort dans le menage, la Com- 
pagme de Menden ouvre desonnais un vaste champ pour IVcoulcmcnt de ce genre de produits Avec 

des ma.chand.ses, telles que nous les avons decrites, cette manufacture a mis dans k commerce des 

productions artistiques, dont la cdkbritd attcindra certainement ,a renomnke des produits des ..randes 

manUfaCt 7 dC br0n2C 1>ar ~- DaaS -tte fabrique qui leur est prop,,, il! nont de,a plus de 
rivaux en I*ranee m cn AnMcterr c Fn rfiVa ( .f f . , . -J a P 1Ub uc 

une fibrin lie dan ' & U11U I ,ilrtla ' l:in ^ Amerieaine, lorsquon entreprend 

une tabnque dans un genre particulier, si on 1'encour il s\- ,1 a i • ... . 1 

h ibilete ioinf, a „ n , „ , ' & ’ - develop], inunediatement une si grande 

■ lete, jomte a une telle entente des affaires, jusques dans les moindres de tail , . . , 

d’invention, que Part dans ses progres depasse rap,dement les etrobes b, it, , j' , 7 T 

<|u'on « soup 5 o„nait ,»s ju» q „c s -la. Ccte ca Sacccm.c X "b ^ 

toutea les industries, dont I Jrurope a on jusqu iei a olio sal I ' '' J ° l " ,lc I' hls :;l I'lus dans 
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reuvres en argent quelle se fait remarquer. J 1 ■ la bijouterie et dans les 
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AT the inception of the Centennial exhibition, many of our leading men expressed grave doubts as 
^ to its receiving any aid from monarchical countries, and the happy result, so unexpected to them, 
must be specially gratifying. Not only did the nations add to the wonderful beauty of our Exhibition 
by their various industries and manufactures, but in many instances the Crowned Heads themselves, 
from their private collections, made liberal selections to instruct and interest our republican citizens. 

It is in this connection we refer to the Netherlands, whose king kindly and voluntarily offered 

his valuable collection of East Indian weapons, etc., for the use of the commission. Ihese arms are 

* t 

mostly composed of the Malay creese and the Indian sabre, beautifully mounted in gold, silver and 
jewels. As the East Indian Colonial exhibit was without doubt the most attractive in the Netherlands 
Department, our artists have selected for illustration the special articles referred to. I he neat and 
carefully-woven shawls, scarfs and garments, the curiously-inlaid and peculiar-shaped weapons which 
formed the chief objects of this display, fully justify both the attention 61 the ciowds of \ isitois and 
the selection made for this work. A single glance at the beautifully-embroidered shawls convinced 
every one of the extraordinary care required to work, by hand, patterns of such regularity and accuiacy 
as could hardly be produced by the latest invention in weaving machinery, and of such minuteness 
in detail as must surprise even the most patient and industrious woikman of the piesent day. Then 
is, indeed, hardly a country in the world which could compete with the East Indies in work of a 

similar character. The density of the population, surpassing even that of England and Belgium , 

the extreme frugality of the inhabitants, which has become proverbial; and-the prodigious fertility 

of the soil, which made those rich and beautiful regions the bone of contention between Portugal, 

Spain, Prance, the Netherlands and (Teat Britain, all contribute, to render labor extraordinarily 
cheap. Indeed, labor in India has more the character of a pastime than that of a serious occupation. 
This made that country the centre of wofk in fine filigree and minute embossing, as well as in an 

almost microscopic mosaic. There are cases for writing materials made of wood in mosaic which 

contain over five thousand pieces to the square inch! This is a specialty of the northwestern section 

of the eastern peninsula, dating back for many years. 

But there is no branch of industry in which the Eastern nations have developed more patience, 

care and skill than in weaving. Their textile fabrics, especially their shawls and scarfs, are known 
and admired all over the world, and this interest will not decrease when the method of manufacture 
is understood. Dealers and others ordering shawls or scarfs, furnish the poor weaver with the 
necessary wool silk and metal thread (either gold or silver) that may be required for any determined 
size The whole Work is done by the weaver in a miserable hut, hardly protected against- the 
inclemency of the weather. It is difficult to understand how the manipulation of the excessively fine 
silk and woolen threads is secured so as to produce the charming designs and patterns, most of 
which are made from their own drawings. After a comparatively long time (for these weavers only 
work about two hours a day on the average) the completed work and the remainder of the thread 
are returned to the customer, the strictest confidence being placed in tire honesty of these people, 
whose poverty might easily tempt them to appropriate a portion of tire costly material Notwithstand- 
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thc „ T eat amount of labor and time bestowed upon these productions, they originally cost but little 
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more than the fabric of which they are made, but they pass through so many hands befoie leaching 

the United States that their purchase requires a fortune. 

In weaving - these shawls with gold, and silver thread, such as is repiescnted in oui plate, the 
work is usually commenced at the centre and thence advanced out to the boideis. It is a peculiarity 
of this thread, as well as in all oriental embroideries, that even after a use of several hundred years 
they are as bright and brilliant as on the day w hen they were woven ; while the thread which is used 
in Europe and America retains its brilliancy only a short time. 

Although the weapons represented in the plate form a very prominent part in the collection sent 
by the King of the Netherlands to the International Exhibition, they occupy a much less important 
place among colonial manufactures in the East Indies. The armorer there does not enjoy the high 
consideration paid to his art in other oriental countries. lie ranks below the gold and silversmith 
and the jeweler. The inhabitants of the East Indies are of a very peaceable character. They abhor 
war and bloodshed. The doctrine of metempsychosis is one of the fundamental points of their 
religion, and therefore, looking upon the killing of animals as a crime, they abstain from meat, 
living - upon a vegetable diet entirely. Thousands of the more rigid believers wear a veil over the 
face, that insects may not enter the mouth and thereby lose their life. 

these reasons, and the innate frugality of the people, render them easily satisfied with their 
daily food of rice. It will thus be easily understood why weapons in the East Indies have become 
mere toys or ornaments for the rich. The blades are far from equalling the temper of the famous 
Damascene, Khorasan or Japanese blades, and the whole care and labor is bestowed upon the hilts 
and scabbaids. Tut the ITalayan ciecse, 01 kiis, is an exception. I his weapon is the only one 
made m these legions which has a haid blade ; and it is too often employed bv the assassins of the 

Sun da Islands. All the others are almost unavailable from their gorgeous ornamentation _ the hilt, 

the scabbaid and often even the blade are embossed, inlaid and covered with precious stones and 
Pearls. The collection represented in our illustration contained .several very rare and valuable 
specimens; among others, a gold creese, the hilt mounted with jewels, the blade inlaid with gold, 
and the scabbard engraved with curious figures. This arm was presented to the King of the Nether¬ 
lands by the Sultan of Djokjocarta. Another gold creese with wooden hilt, the blade ornamented 
with diamonds and inscriptions', the scabbard with an engraved edge, was the gift of the Sultan of 
Madura. The sabre of silver, displaying beautiful workmanship, was made in India after European 
models. On the whole, the result of this special exhibit has been to astonish the visitors by the rich 

colors and the unequalled minuteness of its work, all indicating the great progress made centuries ago 
in weaving, inlaying and fine ornamentation. 

Special.,commendation should be given here to the general good taste and attractive arrangement 

shown by Dr. E. II. Von Baumhauer, President of the Netherlands Commission, to Mr. C. Muysken, 
Secretary, and to their worthy associates. 
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PLATE 21. 


ARMES ET BRODERIES 


NDES ORIEN TALES HOLLAN DAISES.J 


PAYS-BAS. 


/AL AND il flit question de 1 Imposition Ce.ntemiire, beaucoup des plus importants parmi nous doutaient 
grandement de l’appui des pays monarchiques ; mais l’heureux resultat, auquel ils ne croyai-ent gu6re 
a du particulierement les charmer. Non sculement ces pays ont, par la variete de leurs industries .et 
de leurs produits, ajoute a la richesse de notre Exposition, mais les Tetes Couronnees elles-memes, en 
bien des circonstances, ont choisi, dans les collections qu’elles possedent en propre, des objets capables 
d’instruire et d’interesser les citoyens de notre republique. 

Nous faisons allusion ici aux Pays-Bas, dont le Roi a gracieusement et spontanement . mis a la 
disposition de la Commission sa riche collection d'armes, etc., des Indes Orientales. Ces armes sont 
surtout des kris Malais et des sabres Indiens, magnifiquement montes en or, en argent et ornes de 
pierrenes. Comme 1 exhibition des Colonies des Indes Orientales a ccitainement piodiut une giande 
sensation dans le Department des Pays-Bas, c’est la que nos artistes ont choisi le sujet de leur clessin. 
Ea purete et lexquise delicatessc du tissu des chales, des echarpes et des vetements, les inciustations 
et la forme particuliere des armes, qui sont les principaux objets de cette planche, justifient pleinement 
et 1’ admiration de la foule et le choix fait pour notre etude. L n simple coup d ceil, jete sui les 
magnifiques broeleries des chales, suffit pour convaincre du soin extraordinaire que elemande ce travail 
fait a la main, avec une telle regularite, une telle fidelite dont seraient seules capables les machines a 
tisser de la derniere invention; tant de details si minutieux doivent etonner l’ouvner, meme le plus 
patient et le plus industrieux de notre epoque. II y a peine, en' verite, un pays dans le monde qui 
pourrait rivaliser avec les Indes Orientales par un travail de meme nature. L’innombrable population, 
qui surpasse cedes- de l’Angleterre et de la Belgique; 1’extreme frugalite de ce peuple, qui est proverbiale; 
la prodigieuse fertilite du sol, qui a fait de ces riches et magnifiques con trees une cause de discorde 
entre le Portugal, l’Espagne, la Erance, les Pays-Bas et la Grande-Bretagne, tout contribue a rend re 
ces travaux dun prix extraordinairement faible. En realite, dans les Indes, le travail semble Gre 
piutot un passe-temps quune occupation serieuse. Aussi, cette contree est elle devenue le centre des 
oeuvres dedicates en filigrane et des plus fines broderies en relief, aussi tenues quune mosaique micros- 
copique On y fabrique des coffrcts de bois en mosaique, renfermant an dela de cinq milles pieces 
necessaires pour ecrire, pour chaque carre! Cost une speciality de la partie nord-ouest de la peninsule 

orientale ou Ton fabrique de ces choses depuis fort long temps. 

M-iis il n’y a pas de branchc dmdustrie, dans laquelle les nations de l’Oricnf aient developpe plus 

de patience, de soin, et dadresse que dans l'art de tisser les etoffes. Leurs tissus, particulierement les 
chales et les echarpes, sont connus et apprecies dans le monde entier, et Ion ne cessera pas de les 
rechercher, meme quand on connaitra comment tout cela se fabrique. Les fabrtcants, et tons ceux qui 
commandent des chales ou des echarpes, fournissent an pauvre tisserand toutes les lames, la so.e et es 
fils de metal, (or ou argent), necessaires pour une mesure determinee. lout le travail fait par le 
tisserand dans une miserable hutte, a I'abri de Fmclemenee du temps. On comprend d.hhc.lement 
comment avec des soies aussi fines, et ces fils de Line, ils puissent prodmre ces charmants dess,ns, 
dont la pin part sont de leur invention. Apres un temps, comparat.vement long, (car a* ouvue.s ne 
travaillent en moyenne que deux heures par jour), Reuvre est achevee, et ce qu. reste des his est rendu 
au patron avec une fidelite, qui justifie l’enticre confiance qu'on a dans l honnctete.de ces hommes, que 


THE FINDING OF HOSTS. 

this clay— make it live, breathe, tell its story, show its force— is the work of true art. 1 hat this is 
possible, within the compass of human power, the relics of ancient Greece and Koine, of Morence, of 
the Renaissance, and the great names of more modern days, bear witness. 1 he highest types of force, 
power, beauty and grace are depicted in never-decaying mai ble and bioiize, and aie familiar either in 
the original, or in copies of more or less excellence which find plate in museums and ait schools. 

The two Venuses-of Milo and Medici, the Laocoon, the heads and statues of ancient heroes and 
kings, the works of later eminent masters, American as null as Linopcan, Canoxa, Ihoiwaldscn and 

others, we are familiar' with, either by description or in copies of the oiiginals. 

IIow faulty and imperfect, how inadequate in design and execution, how unlike the subject to be 

honored, is the result of the labors of not a few, is apparent in many of the tiibutes to patiiotism 

' * 

and worth, erected by our people within the last few years. 

Compared with most of these, the Italian display was of sin passing excellence. A gi eat lesson 

has been taught, new ideas generated, and throughout our land the Italian exhibit of statuai \ will live 

in the memories of thousands, as images of beauty to be faithfully cherished, bioin among the many 

pleasing examples, “The Finding of Moses, -by Francesco Barzaghi, has been selected as one of the 

best representations, though npt'in the highest style of art. 1 he subject itself appeals to a sympathetic 

» * . • * 

chord" in all hearts, and wins favor‘for the work. I he tradition of early religious training is never 

entirely obliterated, even in the most callous, nature, and among the first learned by the youth of all 

lands,-the romantic story, of Moses - is. one of the most prominent, this group represents a young slave 
«#• »• 

■girl,‘.evidently from the upper Nile, - for she has not the features of the accepted I Egyptian type. Her 

• • • « i 

bear in 0- is gentle and modest. Standing at the margin of the stream, si ic has just raised her burden, 
and seemingly inquires as to its disposition. Her face expresses innocence, mingled with womanly 
sympathy. In another moment, at a sign of approbation from her august mistress, the daughter of 
Pliaraoh, the babe will be tenderly nestled in her bosom. Hers is not the love-of a mother, but the 
gentle, instinctive sympathy for helpless infancy, which is the charm of young womanhood. Her form 
is strong and lithe, but her burden is still a heavy one, and her position tells of immediate expected 
change. In a moment the babe must be put aside, or else taken to her heart. The figure of the infant 
is typical of the stern, fearless man, the high lawgiver, who is to lead his people from the land of 
bondage. A strong, healthy frame is crowned by a head well-set and firm upon the shoulders. Fearless 
and daring, the eyes .glance forth beneath the massive brow ; the hair, thick and untamed, shows 

• t i 

strength and force; the firm, well-formed infant lips give promise of power of will and command 
which shall make the man a leader among men. Withal the babe is> beautiful and lovable, and would 
naturally appeal to a woman’s heart. The bulrushes, and the Fgyptkm tunic of the maiden, with the 
ciadle of the infant Moses, give immediate knowledge of the subject treated. It very passing visitor 
knew at once the story sought to be told. 

d he execution ol this woik has been done by lo\ mg hands; conscientiously and tenderly every 
stroke of the chisel and file has been applied, until it stands forth .perfect and complete. ■ 
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EPUIS de longues annees, la fou le toujours croissante de jeunes scidpteurs, qui se dirigent sur 
Florence et sur Rome, leurs 1-ettres, leurs travaux, ct les critiques qu’on fait de leurs oeuvres et de 
leurs merites, out rendu pour tons les Americains lc nom d’ltalic synonyme d’Art. Les visiteurs, a 

l’Exposition de Philadelphie; imbus de cctte idee, furent plus particulierement attires, vers, la statuaire 

Italienne, de preference a la peinture. L’exposition de peinture Italienne avait certainement un grand 
merite, par le nombre des tableaux, et par lcur valeur,. mais la statuaire avait une beaute particuliere, 

non seulement par le nombre, mais encore par la purete de lexecution, et el lc a donne une excellente 

♦ ♦ • 

idee des tendances actuelles des ecoles Italicnnes. Oue cette tendance soit tput-a-fait vers la giandeui 
et la noblesse, qui sont les lois generales de l’art, cost grandcment douteux pour ceux qui out eUulie 
les regies du beau. Ici et la, dans cette exhibition Italienne on pent rencontrer une figure, -ou un 
groupe, qui exprime cette noblesse de la pose, ou du gestc anime, qui cst le cachet de la pci fi ction 
des ecoles d’Athenes, ou de Florence; mais un grand nombre de ces sculptuies men tent bcaucoup 
moins d’etre designees par l’exprcssion de belles, que celle de jolies. Les logics techniques, une 
entifere connaissance des qualites du marbre,.et de la manure de le traiter, l’experience et le travail 
assidu d’un ouvrier consciencieux, et habile a manier le ciseau, le fim des details, et une superbe 
execution: tels sont les caractcres dominants dans le plus grand nombre des objets charges de repre- 
senter l’art Italien, ou plutot le travail Italien. Comme de raison, ces qualites ont etc appreciees par 
la majorite des visiteurs. Mais dans un pays, ou un petit nombre d’hommes instruits, des voyageurs 
et des artistes, Andie 1’art, oil la statuaire n’est connuc que par ee que nous voyons dans nos jardms 
publics, decore du nom de statue, une exhibition de sculptures, consciencieusemcnt travaillees, trouve 
une grande faveur et obtient n'aturellement l'attention et leloge dues a leur valeur. . 

les succes qui ont etabli la reputation des vrais artistes, tels que Powers, Crawford, Rhmehart, 
et quelques • autres, ont fait surgir une foulc d’aspirants a la eclebrite, dont plusieurs, grace a une 
vanite de clocher, ou a q.uelqu’influcncc politique; ont obtenu des commandes du public; mais, helas! 
le resu 1 tat de leur . travail a etc trop souvent plus que mediocre, nos monuments sont la pour en 
temoMner largemcnt. Si le visage dune statue est rfesscmbla.it, il semble que e’est tout ce qu on lui 
demande. Mais le veritable art plastique sc propose un but plus eleve et plus noble. II chcrchc a 
saisir et a rendre la pensee dominante, a l'accentuer—que ce soit pour le portrait dune belle femme, 

ou d’un gracieux enfant, ou dun homme clans toute sa force— il montre le caractere, la personnalite, 

tel individu plutot que tout autre. Comme chacun vit dans un milieu, qu. lui est propre, attire ou 
repousse par ses qualites bonnes ou mauvaises, arrive h la eclebrite et occupe un rang chstingue so.t 
par ses talents, soit par ses vertus, son portaii, quoique sans vie, doit le. representer dans la vente de 

sa nature Non seulement 1 art rendra ce qui lui est parucunu, , , . 

, . , . , 1 ,. son portrait, on pourra decrire son caractere, eenre sa 

l’idealisera tellement, que plus tard, a la vue etc son poi , 1 . ' . , 

, -i __ T A me narle et fait vivre dans le maibre 

vie et donner une idee reelle de sa nature et de sa valeui. Lame pane cr 

’ • p . ■ r.i,resente ce lieros. plein demotion et dencigie. La 

insensible tel qu’il etait au moment ou 1 artiste a lepieseme ee 1 , , 

,, , r/.( a d’un noete ou d un financier, ne donnera pas seulement les 

statue d’un smerrier ou dun homme detat, cl un pout . , . 

t l d & , . ; „ imorimes sur leurs fronts et dans leurs attitudes, les 

traits et la ressemblance du visage, mais poitua impnmcs 

plus nobles signes de leur individuality, sans s’mquieter dune ligtie exageration. 
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cmcnt in mechanical ingenuity, but also as a 


of this work, not only as an evidence of the gicat impiov . 

doubtless be admitted by all who examine the annexed plate. 

was invented in Switzerland, in 1863, b\ Mi. I. (j 1 obii, 

The\ consist of mechanical arrangements 


specimen of beauty in design, which wi 
The machine by which it is accom] 

and its peculiar features are worth)' of particulai mention. 

,1 r + . tlirc-uls interlacing and binding each other 

for producing embroidery by the use of two continuous tlucads liucu icm ft * 

i r 1 ri • i 1 "i 1- 1 1 ,1- tlii< r>nrnos(‘ the silk 01 cloth is sti etched on a 

at the back of the fabric to be embroideied. 1 01 this pmposc me 

. . 11 1 i i 1 .1 1 nnnif T n fi-i/» nrnaov are fixed the needles, which have 

frame, as in the well-known Ilambuigh looms. i<> tnc caina^c 

one ear near the point and a stem at the back, whereby they are clamped m needle-holders attached 
to the carriage. The threads forming the front side of the embroidery are on bobbins, and on the 
back are shuttles containing the back threads. 1 he great advantage of this appaientl) simple 
invention is that, by its use, the embroidering is done from spools of thread instead of sepaiate pieces 
cut to a certain length, and thus a saving of both time and labor is effected. Still it was not perfect, 
and it was not till the Paris Exposition of .1867 that there was presented a perfect embroidering machine 

run by steam, comprising all the improvements and working successfully two bundled needles. This 

was invented by Mr. Wehrli, of St. Eidens, and he receiv ed for it an “ honorable mention.” Since 
then additional improvements have been made, so that watei powei could be used in then 1 ulining, 
and at the Vienna Exhibition, in 1873, special honors were accredited to the invention. As now 
completed, the embroidering machine works with four thousand two hundred needles, and each 

needle embroiders from six to nine hundred stitches per hour. 

While attention has been paid by the manufacturers to the preparation of material for upholsterers, 
etc., etc., their largest business with the l nited States is in ladies dress-goods, of which they supply 
from twenty to thirty thousand pieces per annum, bavored by natural and local consideration, the 
embroideries of St. Gall and Appenzell, a specialty among Swiss industries, have, been able to compete 
with all the rivals that have sprung up from time to time in other countries. The enterprising 
manufacturers of England', although producing a better article of cheap and more common goods, 
have never been able to affect the predominance of Swiss embroideries in beauty of design, harmony 
of color and quality of workmanship — the chief objects required in the American and I Tench markets. 
At the Exhibition in Philadelphia the Swiss embroideries also came in competition successfully with 
those manufactured in Saxony. There are now about ten thousand stitching looms in operation in 
Switzerland, all driven by mechanical power and furnishing employment to twenty thousand workmen, 
and with an annual product of embroideries valued at $8,000,000. 
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PLATE 28 


BRODER1ES A LA MECANIQUE 


NUANCES VARIEES.l 


B. R1TTM IiY \l 1\ & HIT, ST. GALL, SUISSB. 


T ’ART d’orner lcs etoffes ct lcs mousselines, par l’aiguillc et la broderie, date de loin en Suisse, i 
^ line epoque tres-eloignee, specialement pour les cantons de St. Gall ct d’Appenzell, ce fut toujour 
l’industrie principale. A la fin du dix-huitieme siecle, et au commencement du dix-neuvieme, le march e 
Francais fit une nouvelle et speciale demande de tres-belles broderies sur mousseline, et d’autres, en 
riches couleurs, sur soie, ce qui ’ augmente l’habilete et 1 ’adresse des ouvriers Suisses; et Ton pense 
que les broderies a la main de cette epoque n’ont jamais etc depassees. Neanmoins, pendant un temps 
assez court, des troubles politiques ayant arrete le marche Francais, le commerce languit completement 
jusqu’a ce que s’etablirent des relations d’affaires et que des demandes vinrent tout a la fois du Nord 
et du Sud de l’Amdrique, en sorte qu’en 1820 les ouvriers de St. Gall et d’Appenzell furent tons 
employes, mais a un degre inferieur de fabrique. Ainsi une nouvelle impulsion fut don nee a cette 
Industrie, qui permit l’introduction d’un metier a broder, manoeuvre a la main, invention qui inaugura 
une ere nouvelle dans l’histoire de la broderie. Les magnifiques rideaux de dentelle brod’ee, si connus 
de nos jours, devinrent alors dun usage general: ils etaient fabriquds uniquement par le metier a 
broder, et ils sont maintenant arrives a un degre de perfection, qu’on n cut jamais pu atteindre, sans 
un aide mecaniquc. Bien que tout le travail ne put se faire uniquement par la machine, (et meme 
aujourd hui on reclame de 1 experience des plus habiles ouvrieis la plus giande attention), cependant, 
elle en aecomplit la plus grande partie, et 1 ouvrier, ainsi aide, pent se 1 i\ 1 c 1 entitlement a soignei la 
beaute du dessin avec reflexion et bon gout. Pour faci 1 iter ce resultat de nombreuses ecoles de dessin 
ont etc etablies en Suisse, supportees les lines par le gouvernement, les autres pai des paiticulieis. 

Le benefice produit par cette protection a pu aisement etre vu dans 1 exhibition du Departement 
Suisse, a Philadelphie. Le resultat naturel de ces ameliorations generales dans la mecaniquc fut la 
production d’inventions, qui auraient entierement soustrait la broderie au travail manuel, en lui sub- 
stituant le travail des metiers, conduits par des machines. La premiere tentative en ce genre cut lieu 
en 1829, mais ce fut un echec; et ce ne fut qu’apres avoir tnomphe des plus grandes difficultes que 
quelques etablissements reussirent a introduce des machines a aiguilles, pour broder. Nous devons ici 
louer, sans restriction, la maison B. Rittmeycr A Gie., de St. Gall, qui la premiere a fait une speciahte 
de la machine-a-broder, et par des travaux continus, est parvenue a doter cette machine de nouvelles 
ameliorations, nombreuses et importantes, qui permettent de lui faire produire les travaux les plus 
delicats. Un produit, sortant de cette maison, est bien connu dans le commerce Americain, sous le 

nom de “bordures de Ilambourg,” en raison du lieu d’ou il fut exporte. 

On a decouvert en outre qu’il etait possible d’imiter exactement les plus belles broderies a la main, 

que leur prix avait autrefois mis hors du commerce. Liles ont retrouve leur ecoulement dans le 
monde dlegant, et les affaires avec la France reprirent rapidement. Non seulement on reussit pour 
les broderies sur mousseline, mais aussi pour les riches broderies sur soie. Ces demises oftnrent a 
Pinventeur Suisse un nouveau champ de difficultes; mais il en triompha, en inventant une machine, 
capable de broder sur la soie et le drap, en differentes couleurs. Le magnifique morceau de broderie, 

que nous donnous ici, est l’oeuvre dune de ces machines. 

La valeur et limportance dc cette invention ont etc immediatement appreciees dans ce pays: le 
\[ u see et l'Ecole des Arts Industrials de Pennsylvania se sont fait un devoir de posseder des specimens 
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scull-caps, amply protected the head, while leaving it all its natural shape. I he Aiub shield was 
small and round, meanwhile calculated to afford the maximum of protection with the least possible 
interference with the action of the wearer. 

The Arabs have ever been famous for their fabrics, and w ere cunning and c\ en aitistic weavers 
many centuries ago. Thcv valued their sheep and goats so highly, th.it the} ne\u killed them except 
for special feasts, or on days appointed for the purpose by the Koian. I he wi\es of the Arab 
shepherds still weave goats-hair for their tents, this hair-cloth being neai 1\ black when finished. The 
Arabs also hang bags made eh the same kind of cloth, containing bailey, about the heads of their 
horses, to supply them with food. I he Arabs and Kabyles frequently make theii tents, also, c)f 
camels’-hair. Arabic stuffs are. sometimes ornamented by being put together in longitudinal stripes 
of blue, red and other colors; while, in some cases, sentences from the Koran, or .other eastern 
proverbial expressions, are woven into the fabric. Beasts, birds, and the eastern “tree of life,” are 
favorite subjects for employment in the ornamenting of these stuffs, man) of which are of the finest 
texture, and exceedingly rich in their coloring. 

fhe Orientals are not less expert in the use of inlaid work in silver, mother-of-pearl, or native 
and rare woods. They use this class of fanciful decoration in their furniture and other domestic 
appliances. Exquisite art, also, is frequently lavished upon their pipes, which, as is the case wherever 
these are used (and where are they not?), are favorite objects upon which to practice the arts of design. 

Our illustration of the various exhibits of Tunisian manufacture represents instances of the 
different kinds of work w'e have mentioned, and presents a characteristic picture, exemplifying the 
peculiar features of Arabic art. fhe articles in question, which were exhibited at the Centennial, 
wvre afterwards sold at auction in New York, and were eagerly purchased at high rates by 
connoisseurs and bric-a-brac hunters. 
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PLATE 24 . 


AR M ES ET TISSUS 


TUNIS. 


JL y a tou jours dans ce qui constitue la vie orientale quelque chose de piquant pour les habitants de 
^ l'Ouest, en raison de la complete difference qui existe entre elle et les habitudes de notre civilisation 
occidentale. Tout, dans cette splendour barbare, malgre la rapidite d un regard jete en passant, charme 
de la me me nianiere que les contes Arabes ravissent notre imagination. E Exposition Centenaiie, dans 
ses efforts pour les faire valoir s'est principalement occupee dcs oeuvres d’une utilite pratique, et tout 
au plus de ces articles de manufactures, connucs par lours industries, capables de satisfaire aux besoins 
actuels, et de fournir la matiere et les objcts que reclame le gout moderne. Cependant dans les exhibi¬ 
tions orientales on a trouve parfois les signes d une autre civilisation que .la notre, dcs objcts speciaux, 
d'un travail et d'un style, les monies, aujourd’hui, dans ces contrees qu'il y a des siecles. II est inutile 
de dire que les observateurs Americains restaicnt plus longtemps et en plus, grand nombre dans les 
departcments, ou de tels articles, curios comme les appelle le touriste oriental, se trouvaient. l’our 
donncr une idee de ces objcts, dont nous parlous, nous avons reuni un groupe d'armes, des specimens 
de tissus, et des objcts d'usages domestiques, choisis dans l’exhibition de Tunis. On remaiqucia que 
ces objcts, assez connnuns dans le pays doff ils viennent, quand ils sont groupes avec gout, piesentent 
une heureuse combinaison de couleurs et d’eftet, au plus haut degre dun pittoresque attiayant. 

Tunis, un des Etats Barbaresques du Nord de l’Afrique, est a pen pres aussi etcndu que 1 Etat 
du Missouri, ou un pen plus; il est habile, dans Imterieur du pays, par des tribus d'Arabes et de 
Kabyles, et sur les cotes, par un melange de Maures, de Times, de Juifs et de. renegats. La capitale 
de cette contree, et qui porte le mime nom, est une ville imposante, vuc a distance,— die cn impose, 
en effet dans le sens littoral de ce dernier mot —car, en realite, e'est sale et degoutant. Neanmoins, 
il se rattache a cette ville un veritable interet dans la pensee de letranger instruit, par ce fait que 
batie tres-pres de l'ancienne Carthage, elle pout ainsi se glorifier d’une antiquite, qui va se perdre a 
une epoque des plus reculees. Durant les guerres Puniques; Tunis a etc le theatre de combats sans 
fin. Au commencement du cinquieme siecle Tunis est la proie des \ andales, pom tombci, un sice e 
aprts sous la domination Grecque. Du septieme au seizieme siecle, elle devint la propnete tout a 
la fois dcs Maures et des Tuns; ces dernier* en resterent definitivement les maitres, et meme 
aujourd’hui, quoique sous la domination immediate du Bey, Tunis paie un tribut au Sultan de Con- 

^TeTmceurs, les arts et les usages dans Total de Tunis sont ceux des Arabes, aujourd’hui comme 
dans le principe. Dans la fabrique des etoffes et le travail dcs metaux en parttcuhu , 1 m ucncc 

dominante de 1 art Arabe se icicle a unique pas. . . , , 

Orient™,, c, prindpakmnn, In, Arabe, on, did dft. i-s C H* « «- “ V «-» * 

knr, andrns Lana pronve jndnnrrn, ,011, on, ntdrl.d entte ndldbritr. La .re.npn n,erne,I ease n, n 

,rand,ant dn cimclnrrn Arabe onl M longtanps In sujet de « * legeodes. Mk. que C 

maonifiqae damasquinage et Ins a, Urn, decoration, des Ian, ns n, den poignte dn earn yatagtnn. n, dn 
kurs poignarnbs on, «W la rival!*, Ion, cn dnvnnnn, k n.odbk dns lames dn Tokd. nl atqou nl m. 
Dans la fabrication des cotto, dn mailks, don plagues dn nk.al, n, des facets dns annates, les Atabn, 
„ pa, did moin, caper,, n, habile,, ils on, fail dn, nolk, don. k, nnnlk,. ,u„n,nn tros-finns, pnatvnn 
re,islet an rrannhan, n, dmonssnr la pointe dn fdpdn, mcann nk dies gulls save., s, nrnrnndknsnn.nnt 
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trt; t.;.- er eux-rnfm-.- L, r .:,,ques, plus petits quune coiffure qui no recouvre que le sommet de la 

j a p r , U v ea ...... . - -a: It, tout on lui laissant sa forme nature-lie. U-s boucliers Arabes etaient 

le proteger, sans gfiner en Hen les niouvements du soldat 
] . , \-p • ■ • • . mt etc eonnus pour leurs etoffes, et passenl depuis lies Mecles pour des 

ti-.Tsmr!- habile-. rAmc ar.:Stes en ce genre. Us estiment leurs moutons et leurs chevres a un tel 
;r: .ail- r, en t..ent jamais. e-xcepte pour des fetes solennelles, ou pour les jours fixes par le Koran. 

I.e- feirin - le- Arab-;- piasteurs, tissent encore le poil de chevrc pour leurs tentes. Cette etoffe 

, .,t r.- , noire man.d elle est tissue. Les Arabes attachont a la tete de leurs chevaux des 

....... . .. : or, . s lcsquels ils placent la ration dorge, qui sert a leur nourriture. Les 

;.. . ... K; vL- f. n t a a ssi frequemment leurs tentes en poil tie chameaU. Les etoffes Arabes 

. r i. - ; -ee - .■ n.n.s motif d ornement, eii bandes longitudinales, bleues, iouges et auties 

, ,- _._.j• ■ ar f ,, Ik;-tree- it; sentences du Koran ou d'autres citations, connues de 1 ‘Oricnt, qui sont 
• a\ . i itoffe tlle-nv’r.ie Des animaux, des oiseaux et “ l’arbre de vie de I Orient sont les 

.. > ■ rejire- r.r •;-> etoffes, dont beaucoup sont dun tissu tres-fin et dune grande richesse 

(It- couleur>. 

Lc" Oriental]:'. --nt pa- moins hubiles clans la marqueterie en argent, tin nacre, ou cn bois rares 
c | cur T V . I - .nn ‘ *. . s orncments tic fantaisic pour decorer leurs mcubles et les autres objets 

i ni st a I]' if' ' e - t . ussi bien sou vent un art parfait a decorer leurs pipes, qui sont, comme 
part* ..t , ; a en P it i - (t t oil en cst-il autrement ?), des objets privilegies, sur lesquels sexerce 

1 art du de--in. 

X ta arav.. r. A- r.ir ites exhibitions des manufactures Tunisiennes represente des specimens 

j..- ah Or :nt- ;e - tr aux, dont nous avoirs parle. ( 'est line peinture caracteristique, qui 

•Ti- ntr-v ie- Pi verses b. ' art Arabe. Ces objets, exposes an Centenaire. out etc plus tard vendus 

Ne -i r t ement pousses a un hailt prix, |>ar les eonnaisseurs et les coureurs de 

bric-a-brac. 


INLAID AND CARVED CABINET. 


liGYl’T. 


MM IE article selected for illustration from the exhibit of Egypt, at Philadelphia, has special interest, 

^ not only as an object of art and beauty, but also as a perfect specimen of Moorish motives of 
ornamentation. This cabinet presents a most happy combination of low-relief carving and inlaid work. 
There are four proverbs depicted upon it, the upper two made of ebony, with letters in maple, and 
the lower two of ebony, with letters on an ivory ground. These apothegms recommend sobriety, 
steadiness, confidence and patience. The central and lower parts of the cabinet show the usual fine 
arabesque carvings divided into two halves by the central opening border. 

This special cabinet was selected because it evinces a purer conception and is a truer represen¬ 
tative of Moorish tendencies in art than any other work of a similar character on exhibition, such 
other works bearing evidence of the Spanish influence, which had to a certain degree taken away the 
distinctiveness of the Arab design, changing its angular patterns into flowery ones. The fear of 
seeing the Arabs some day returning to the adoration of their idols impressed upon Mohammed the 
necessity of maintaining the second commandment so strongly, that in the Koran he forbids any 

imitation of the human form. Ilis followers not only observed this rule conscientiously, but went 

so far as to forbid the representation of animals, and even the painting of flowers was considered 

improper by many sects. All nations professing Islamism submitted to this rule, with the exception 
of the Persians, who still continued to paint and carve men and animals, and illustrated the koian 
itself with figures such as were peremptorily forbidden by its precepts. I he Arabs, howevei, with 
the exception of those under the Spanish rule, adhered very strictly to the command of then 

prophet, and there are only few instances known where any attempt has been made to evade it; but 
the artistic instincts of a nation, with a sense of beauty so strongly developed, could not lie entirely 
kept down even by the commands of Mohammed. They entered with the greatest success other 
branches of art in which they soon excelled, and reached such a perfection that their works remain 

unequalled to this day. In the place of animals and natural objects, they represented patterns con¬ 

sisting of straight intersecting lines, the centres of which form most charming octagons and hexagons, 
stars with six or eight rays and indented crosses, etc. Being limited in this direction by no law but 

that of taste and harmony, and not compelled to imitate any natural object, the flight of their fancy 

was unbounded, and resulted in the production of those figures which arc so justly admired under 

the name of arabesque, or Moorish ornaments. 

It is perfectly astonishing how numerous are the combinations to be made from the use of 
straight lines, and, looking at arabesques, one might almost insist that the line of beauty is straight 
instead of curved. These patterns were either carved in low relief, inlaid in mosaic, or painted. In 
the latter case, the Arab artist heightens the effect by using bright colors; gold, gicen and a casing 
red play the most prominent part in their productions. Yet it must be admitted that the artists of 
no nation, perhaps, have studied and observed chromatology with more success than the Moors ; no 
matter how glaring their colors may be, they are so well calculated in the combinations that he 
transition from one to the other does not offend the eye of the spectator, and ,t never causes that 
feeling of dissatisfaction which is more especially the case in European and old Byzantine paintings 

and mosaics. 
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, ...ifli n-iists and it soon became so strong with the 

But the desire of representing man is innate uiin musts, anu 6 

somewhat sophisticated Arabs of later periods, that they took to it, of course, in a way of their own. 
What makes a man a man is his soul, the spirit manifested through speech, and he never truly appears 
unless thus depicted. So the Arab painter, whose native language is so well adapted to poetry, pre¬ 
sented his hero in the most original manner by painting what he said in the shape of apothegms; and 
this style of portrait painting led to the famous letter paintings, which, at the present time, form one 
of the most attractive charms of Moorish ornamentation. The letters are brought into shapes 
surpassing in beauty our most complicated and ornamental monograms. 1 heir letter paintings 
assume forms like the well-known toogmh, usually called the autograph ol the Sultan ; also of crosses, 
vases, circles, etc., each painting being in itself a complete apothegm or verse, and often placed in a 
corresponding figure formed by the intersection of straight lines. I he want of a moie piominent 
ornamentation, like statuary, induced the Arabs to cover everything with their arabesques; their houses 
even arc literally covered with such pointing's, the outside walls with enameled and painted tile-woik, 
and the inner walls and ceiling's with paintings and carvings. 1 he dooi s, w indow -fi ames and sashes 
are carved and inlaid, and the floor is usually inlaid in mosaic. 1 hen passion foi ornamentation also 
extends to the furniture—tables, chests, tabourets, cabinets, book-eases, desks, inkstands, and, stiange 

to say, even to their wooden slippers. In most instances carving;, painting and mosaic work were 

combined; and while we might consider these combinations barbarous, yet they are brought by the 
skillful artist to a most perfect harmony. 

The architecture of the period, of which our cabinet is a true representative, had also a strictly 
national tendency. W hile the walls and ceilings of the palaces and mosques were submitted to the 
general rule of adornment, the capitals of the pillars, the arches and the keystones of the vaults 

received a peculiarly attractive ornament of stalactites in the shape of icicles. In later times the pure 

character of the arabesque was considerably injured by Persian and European influence. Flowers 
and ideal figures of animals, and especially of birds, were principally truncated and interlaced. The 
most famous remains of this character are found in Spain and Portugal; the Portugese having 
developed this class of ornamentation and given it a national character, although it is easy to discover 
its Oriental origin. 

1 he Egyptian department of the International Exhibition presented to the visitor almost the 
aspect of the fairy land of the Arabian Nights. Neat filigree work in jewelled coffee-cups, velvet 
saddles and housings, gilt and covered with embroidery, fringes and precious stones; engraved weapons 
inlaid and ornamented w ith coral and turquois; embroideries in glaring colors, and vet peculiarly 
so,t nnd beautiful; carved plates, basins and cups, and magnificent carpets, hangings and curtains, 
all ananged so tastefully as to attract universal admiration.. I he entire exhibit was enclosed in an 
architectural edifice of the Egyptian style, a fit casing for the many jewels within. For this tasteful 
arrangement we were indebted to the exertion and enterprise of the Commissioner-General Brugsch 
Hey, Emil Brugsch and the attaches and artists brought with them to Philadelphia. 
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PLATE 25. 


MEUB 


MARQUETE ET SCULPT 


RGYPTIi. 


T ’OBJET, c|iii a etc choisi pour figurcr clans cut ouvrage*, pris dans l’exhibition Egyptienne, a 
^ Philadelphia, merite line attention spdcialo, non seulement au point de vue clc 1 art et de sa beaute, 
niais encore comme un specimen exact des motifs d’ornementation Mauresque. Ce meuble presente 
U ne tres-heureuse combi naison do bas-reliefs et de marqueterie. Quatrc sentences y sont gravees : les 
deux superieurcs, sur ebene, avec des lettres en enable, et les autres, sur un fond debene, avec lettres 
en ivoire. Ces apophthegmes recommaiulent la sobriete, la fermete, la confiance et la patience. La 
partie centrale inferieure du meuble demontre l'emploi habitucl des fines arabesques sculptees; elle est 

divisee en deux pieces par un cadre central, qui sert de porte. 

Ce meuble a etc choisi principalement parce qu’il est l’idde la plus pure et qu il fait mieux 
connaitre que tout autre objet du memo genre, dans cette exhibition, les tendances de lait Mauiesque, 
les autres objets de la memo espece laissent voir 1 influence Lspagnole, qui, dune ceitaine nianieie, a 
enleve aux dessins Arabcs leur cachet distinctif, en dissimulant ses formes anguleus.es sous des semis 
de fleurs. La crainte de voir un jour les Arabes revenir a I adoration de leurs idoles, decida Mahomet 
a maintenir, de toute necessity le second commandement a la lettre, en sorte que dans le koran il 
defend toute imitation de la forme humaine. Ses successeurs out non seulement obsenc cette loi 
consciencieusemcnt, mais ils out ete jusqu’a proscrire la representation des ammaux; et, qui plus est, 
peindre des fleurs, a etc consider^ comme inconvenant par un grand nombre de sectes. Tons les 
pen pies professant l'Islamisme sont sounds a cette loi, a l’exception des Persans, qui continuent encore 
a peindre et a sculpter des figures d'hommes et d'animaux, et qui out illustre le Koran lui-meme de- 
figures, preciscment de cellos que le Koran repousse peremptoiremen t par ses defenses. Les Arabes, 
neanmoins, en exceptant toutefois ceux qui sont. soumis a la domination Lspagnole, acceptent stnete- 
ment ce precepte de leur prophete, et I on ne conna.it que quelques cas fort rares oil I on ait tente el y 
echapper. Cependant les instincts artistiques de cette nation, le sentiment du beau s, fortement 
developpe chez elle, ne pourraient pas etre entierement contenus meme par les commandements de 
Mahomet. Ils se sont essayes avec le plus grand succes elans d'autres branches de 1 'art, dans 
lesquelles ils out bientot cxcelle et attaint unc telle perfection, que leurs travaux sont restes jusqu a 
ce jour sans rivaux. Au lieu d'animaux et d’objets natures, ils forment des dessms avec des l.gnes 
droites, qui se croisent. dont les centres forment de gracieux octogones et hexagones: des e-todes a s.x 
ou huit rayons, des croix elentelees, etc. Comme ils ne sont entravess par aucune regie' de gout et 
d'harmonie, et que ricn ne les oblige a imiter les objets naturels, leur champ est sans hrn.tc, et , s 
produisent de ces dessins, qui sont si justement admires sous le non. d arabesques, ou do.nemcnts 

Mauresques. , . , , . . 

On est etonne du nombre infini de combinaisons que permet lemplo, de ces l.gnes droites, pour 

former des arabesques; on peut presque affirmer que la ligne de beaute est plutbt la hgne dro.te que 
W ,i, nle courbe. Ces dessins sont ou sculptes en bas-relief, ou incrustes en mosaique, ou pemts. 
Danscc dernier cas,' .artiste Arabe ajoute 4 reflet par des couleurs brillantes; lor le vert et un rouge 
eblouissant v jouent le principal role. Il faut admettre qu d ny a pas un peuple, P^t-ct.e ou cs 
artistes aien't etudie mieux la gamme des couleurs que les Mantes; que. que so.t 1 eclat de leurs 
deurs, n importe, dies sont si bien nuancees, que la transition de Pune a 1 autre n offense nullement 
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l'ccil du spectatcur, ct nc produit jamais cct cffct ddsagnahlc, partfculicr aux pcinturcs et mosalques 
Luropcennes ct dcs vicillcs Byzantines. 

Lc dcsir de representor la forme hmnaine est in no chez les artistes, et ce desir est clcycnu si fort 
chez quclques Arabes heterodoxes dcs derniers temps, qu'ils y soul arrives, mais dime mamere, qui, cn 
verite, leur appartient cn propro. Ce qui fait l'homme, e'est son amc, son intelligence mamfestee par 
sa parole, et jamais il n'a etc plus fklelcmcnt rendu quo de cette manidre. Aussi, le peintre Ara 

dont lc langage convicnt si bien aux it 

o o 


poet i< j lies, pcint son hero, dc la manicre la plus originale, 
en representant ce qu’il dit, sous lc voile mystcricux dcs sentences; et cette nianicie de, peindie les 
portraits a conduit a ces fameuses lettres peintes, qui a cette epoque sont un dcs chaimcs les plus 
seduisants de rornementation Mauresque. Ces lettres sont peintes sur dcs hguies, qui suipassent en 
beaute nos monogrammes les plus compliqncs et les plus onus. Lem-. Ictties piennent la foime bien 
connue du toogra/i , appele vulgaircmcnt 1 autographe du Sultan; ainsi des cioix, des \ascs, des ceicles, 
etc., chaquc pcinturc forme par elle-meme line sentence complete on un \eiset, et souxent est placee 
dans line figure correspondante, formce par 1 intersection des lignes droites, haute dune ornementation 
plus relevee, telle que la statuaire, les Arabes sont forces de recoin ri r tout de Ieurs arabesques; leurs 
maisons memes sont couvertes littcralcment de ce genre de pcinturcs, les murs exterieurs de tuiles 
peintes et vernies, et l’intcrieur et les plafonds de peintures et de sculptures. Les portes, les fenetres, 
leurs dormants et leurs chassis, sont sculptcs et marquetes, et le sol generalement recouvert de mo- 
saiqucs. La passion de la decoration s'etend sur tons lex meubles, tallies, *coJ1res } tabourets, bureaux, 
bibliotheques, pupitres, encriers, et, chose singuliere, mime sur les chaussures en bois. Bien souvent, 
la pcinturc, la sculpture et hi mosatque s'entremelent*; et quand x’ous pouvez distinguer ces com- 
binaisons barbarcs, yous les tromez encore empivintes, par la science de l’artiste, d'une parfaite 
harmonic. 

L’architecture de la periode, que rappelle fidelement le meublc ici represents, a un caractere 
strictcmcnt national. Quand les murs et les plafonds des palais et des mosquees sont traites d’aprSs 
la loi generate de rornementation, les chapiteaux des piliers, les arcs ct les clefs de route recoivent 
une decoration particuliere de stalactites, en forme dc petits glacons. Dans ces derniers temps la 
purcte originale des arabesques a etc aiterec considcrablement par 1’inlluence Persane ct Europeenne. 
Des fleurs et des figures ideales d animaux, specialement des oiseaux, d une forme frustc, forment des 
dess iiis cut relaces. On trome des restes, les plus remarquables de ce genre, en Lspagne ct en Por¬ 
tugal. Lc sont les Portugal’s qui en repandant ce genre de decoration, lui out donne un caractere 
national, quoique cependant on peut aiseincnt se convaincre de son origine Orientale. 

Le dcpaitement Egxptien, 1 1 ix].tosition Internationale, oltrait ail visitcur 1 aspect du pays feerique 

des uuits Aialies. Les tasses a cafe en hligianc delicate, ornee de pierreries, le velours des sellcs et 

de leurs housses, dorees et couvertes de broderies, les franges ct les pierres preeieuscs, les armes 

giaxees inemstees et oinees de coiail et de turquoises; les broderies en cou leurs eclatantes, et 

singulierement delicates et belles, la vaisselle sculptee, des bassins, des coupes, de magnifiques tapis, 

les rideaux et leurs embrasses, tout se presentait a\ec taut de gout que hadmiration fut generale. 

loute cette exhibition etait contenue .dans un monument de style Lgvptien, veritable ecrin pour 

(etie multitude de joyaux. Nous devons cct arrangement d’un si bon gout aux efforts souten-us du 

Com missai re-General Brugsch-Bey, d’Hmile Brugsch, a eeux des attaches, et des artistes, yei 
eux a Philadclphic, 


venus avec 
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BRYANT COMMEMORATIVE VASE 
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A A H IILE it has been frequently and generally conceded by foreign nations that the Lnitecl States 
' ^ excel in the constructive and inventive departments of mechanics and the useful arts, it required 
the occurrence of the Centennial Exhibition to display the advance which this country had made in 
the direction of the fine arts. That we could manufacture locomotive engines, ■agricultural implements, 
tools and machinery in general, of a better quality than could the mechanics of other countries, was 
admitted from St. Petersburgh to Melbourne, the best evidence of this fact being that out manufac¬ 
tures in these directions were gradually displacing, in the markets of the world, all otheis of the same 
character. In textile fabrics, also, — even the finest — we were gradually gaining ground, while our 
pianos were confessedly the best manufactured. But that we should be able to exhibit woiks of ait 
on a par of excellence with those which could be displayed by artificers of Europe, whose reputation 
had been held by their ancestors for generations, must have been a revelation to the ciitics. 

Particularly in the direction of fine-art working in metals was there displayed by American 
exhibitors a degree of excellence which was as much a surprise to the people of our own country as 
to foreigners. The subject which we have selected to illustrate this feature of our progress will be at 
once recognized as one of the most notable contributions in the entire Exhibition. 

The Bryant Commemorative Vase, exhibited by Messrs. Tiffany & Co., of New \oik, wub the 
result of a competitive effort on the part of American silversmiths, to produce a work of ideal and 
historical art in metal which should not only be representative of the best possible art-workmanship, 
but should be worthy of the high and honorable use for which it was designed — that of presentation, 

as a commemorative testimonial on the part of his many friends, to the foremost American poet of the 

• » 

century. . , , , 

This presentation was resolved upon bv certain gentlemen of New York, who esteemed and va uec 

the poet, as a fitting contribution and memorial on his attaining to the eightieth year of his a s e. 

Leading artists and men of taste were consulted in reference to a suitable selection as. to the character 

of the object which it was proposed to present, and the plan of a commemorative vase was approved 

and acted upon. The offer for competition having resulted in a number of most creditable des.gns 

beino- presented to the committee in charge of the matter, that of Mr. James H. Whitehouse, of 

Messrs Tiffany & Co., was unanimously selected; whereupon the aitist proceeded to prosecute to 

completion the laborious and difficult art-task to which he had devoted himself. The work was duly 

completed, and on June 20th, ,876, the vase was presented to Mr. Bryant in the presence of a brilliant 

assemblage, at Chickcring Hall, New York. • 

t r c it- tm ciivmr mfl is in tlic classic (meek style se\cic, but ex 

The Bryant Vase is formed of solid sil\ci, ana . 

. , ti ■ -urn mf-nrallv s u arrested by certain of the poets work, 

pressive — a fitting tribute to the Homeric ideal, natuialiy su^gcsic y 

Naturally, too, the artist's memory recalled Mr. Bryant's love of the country-of flowers trees, ant 
birds, and running brooks. And so the vase grew to be covered and. as ,t were, mesha ,n a >u - 
work of those simple plants to which the tender side of the writer of ‘M hanatops.s mos inclines. 
Here are apple-branches and their blossoms, intermingled with the primrose and the amaranth, forming 
a most sweet and charming symbolism wholly appropriate to the subject. I pon the hoc) 
are seen medallions, presenting the head of the poet, and phases of h.s long and eventful > e. <- 

lyre and the printing-press appear also, signifying the poetic and the practical sides of h.s na me an 
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his work. While a representation of the "water-fowl' at once recalls the beautiful poem to which 
this bird has given the title. 

A little to soften the rather austere severity of the general design, the graceful foi ms of two 
female figures-Poetry contemplating Nature- break the main idea by an always acceptable introduction 
of the feminine element, without which it might be charged that the work weic incomplete. Three 
groups, depicting imaginary scenes, illustrate the life of the poet, the student of nature, and the 
journalist; and these are designed and executed with a skill which is worthy of all praise, as present¬ 
ing the subject in a manner at once graceful and dignified. 'file lower part (if the bowl of the vase 
exhibits ornamentation illustrative of American products of the field cotton and Indian corn; about 
the neck arc bestowed circlets of primrose and ivy— significant of youth and old age, and the fiinged 
gentian ” recalls the lines : 

o 

" I would that thus, when I shall sec 
The hour of death draw nigh to me, 

1 lope, blossoming within my heart, 

May look to 1 leaven as I depart. 

The memorable line, “ 1 ruth crushed to earth shall rise again, appears in the form ol an orna¬ 
mental border inlaid in gold ; upon the richly decorated handles of the vase are seen the fern, cotton, 
and the Indian corn; and the army of “sweet singers” is fitly represented by the bobolink. Finally, 
the Bible, the lyre, and the broken shackles, symbolize the religious idea which permeates the works of 
Bryant, and the poesy and judicial integrity which have been the main characteristics of his literary labors. 

Seldom has a work more simple in the unity of its expression, yet complicated in the methods of 
its presentment, emanated from the conception of am artist. Hloquent in its speaking tributes to the 
many and manifest good works of its subject, it is not less so in its testimony to the progress of the 

art-idea in America, and to the healthy recognition among us, equally' of the merits of the poet and of 

the adequate expression of these in their thoughtful and judicious treatment by 7 the artist. 

J he Bryant A ase was designed by and executed under the immediate supervision ol Mr. James 
II. Whitehouse, and every detail of its manufacture was completed in the comprehensive establishment 
of Messrs. 1 i Many N t o. And, as was observed by 7 the artist in the course ol his remarks on the 

occasion of the presentation, those concerned in its making were each and all proud of their connection 

with it, fiom the honoied head of the house to the very boy who helped to place the silver in the 
crucible. F\ciy sttokc ol the pencil, every thought, everv touch of the modelling-stick, every blow 7 of 
the hammer, has been indeed a labor of love.” 

I Iil Biyant \ ase has stood the test ol criticism as a work entitled to rank among the best efforts 
ol model'll times in the art of modelling in metals. As such, and as illustrating the growth of the arts 
of design in this country, it is properly included in our selection from the treasures of the International 
1 exhibition at 1 hikuklphia. It should be mentioned, tor the benefit of those who may 7 desire to per- 
st.nalh inspect thw supub voik <>t ait, that Mr. Biyant has generously deposited it in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, where it will be permanently preserved. I 
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PLATE 26. 


VASE OFFERT A MR. BRYANT. 


ARGENT. 


Tirr.wv <\ cm:., m:\v-yokk 


I HwS nations etrangeres ctant d’accord pour declarer que les Etats-Unis excellent dans 1 invention et 
' J la construction des machines, et dans 1 'application des arts, l’Exhibition Centenaire fut pour nous 
line heureuse occasion de montrer les progres que cette contree a faits dans les beaux-arts. One nous 
fabriquions des locomotives, des instruments aratoires, des outils et en general des machines dune 
qualite superieure aux memos produits des autres pays, e’est admis dc St. Petersbourg a Melbourne; 
et la meilleure preuxe est que nos produits en ce genre vont chaque jour remplacant sur tons les 
marches du monde tout ce qui se fabrique, ailleurs pour les memes usages. Pour les tissus, meme de 
luxe, nous ax ions gagne graduellement, et nos pianos 1’emportaient sur tous les autres. I outefois, 
([lie nous ayons etc capables d’exposer des oeuvres d’art, aussi remarquables que cedes des artistes de 
1’Europe, dont la reputation, acquise par leurs ancetres, passe aux generations suix antes, cela a etc line 

rexelation pour les critiques. 

Specialement, pour les oeuvres dart en metal, Its exposants Amervcains ont donne la pieuxe dune, 
habilete, qui a etc pour nous comme pour les utrangers une etonnante surprise. E’objet, que nous 
avons choisi, pour montrer avec honneur nos progres en ce genre, doit etre. admis, au moins, comme 
un des plus remarquables de toutc l’Exposition. 

Ce Vase, execute en l’honneur de Bryant, et expire par Messieurs tiffany V Cie., de Xexx-A 01 k, 
est le resultat d'un concours entre des joailliers Americains, a l’effet de produire, en metal, une neux re 
chart ideale et historique, non seulcment comme le meillcur travail possible, mais encoie pom etic 
dierne de son honorable et haute destination: e’est un temoignagne d amitie de la part dc ses nom- 

breux amis, au plus grand poete Ameiicain de ce siecle. 

L'idee cn est venue a un gentleman de New-York, qui cstime et apprecie le poete, pour celebrer 

par un souvenir la quatre-vingtRme amide de son age. Les principaux artistes et des homines de 
gout ayant etc consultes sur le choix et la convenance de l’objct; qui devait etre oflert. I idee dun 
vase comme,noratif fut approuvee, et aussitot on se mit a lAuvre. Le concours produisit un nombre 
de dessins fort remarquables, qui furent presents au comite, charge de fixer le choix; • et celu. de 
Monsieur James II. Whitehouse, de la maison Tiffany & Cie., fut adopte a Ama-nmuR; des lors 
1-artiste scst mis a I'ceuvre, poursuivant sans relache, et a travers toutc espece de d.fbcultes, I oeuvre 
dart a laquelle il s etait enticement devoue. Le travail ctant achcve, le 20 Juin, ,876, d a etc oflert 
a Monsieur Hryant. au milieu dune brillante reunion, 'dans le Chickening Hall de New-York. 

Ie Vase est cn argent solide et d'un style Grec elassique,— severe, mais d une belle expression, 
offrande rappelant 1 'ideal Homerique, et naturellcment inspired par certaines compos,turns du poete. 
Naturellement, un pen trop, peut-etre, I'art.ste s'est souvenu de .amour de Monsieur Bryant pour son 
pays ses fleurs, ses arbres, ses oiseaux, ses cascades, en sorte que ce vase s eleve enveloppe dun 
reseaii de ces humbles plantes, vers lesquelles Iconic melancolique de hauteur de "Thanatops.s ayait 
de si wrandcs tendances. Tout autour se dressent des branches de ponnmers, avec leurs boutons, entre- 
meleeshle primeroses, et d'amaranthes, suave et gracicux symbole- appropne au sujet. Su, la coupe 
du vase des medallions offrent le buste du poete et les differentes phases de sa longue v.c, s, plc.nc 
devenements. La lyre et la presse a imprimer y sent aussi representees, figures du cote poet,que et 
pratique de son genie ct de ses travaux. Loiscau aquatique qu'on y vo.t auss, rappelle le poeme 

iiiH|iicl lc 110m dc cct oiscdu sell dc titic. 
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The “ Pompeian Toilette'' was designed and executed express!) for the Centennial Exhibition, and 
is the work of Morel Ladeiul, the artist who produced the " Helicon \ ase and the “Milton Shield," 
well-known specimens of the manufacture of tins house. The scene depicted represents a court attached 
to the residence of a citizen of Pompeii of the wealth) class. Eluted columns support the roof of the 
court; luxuriously-growing plants, and vases and statuettes of artistic design adorn it; and m the fore¬ 
ground, seated upon a'couch, the mistress of the house is seen surrounded by her attendants, who are 
engaged in conquering for her decoration the mysteries of a 1’ompeian toilet. While the object ol then- 
attentions reclines in a semi-nude condition and contemplates her own charms in a hand-mirror, one 
maid completes the arrangement of her mistress's hair, another laces her sandals, and a thiid stands in 
waiting, holding in her hands the garments necessary for the consummation of the gieat lady s costuming. 
The successful representation of this graceful scene In the slow and careful process of repoussd work 
upon silver carries with it, in its satisfactory completion and picscnlnicnt, the best possible announce¬ 
ment of the difficulties and laborious requirements of the task, as well as of the exquisite delicacy of 
touch and general refinement of execution which have been leached by the aitist in his uoik. The 
accessories to the leading group in this representation arc lull ol claboiate detail , and these are 
presented with scrupulous and conscientious fidelity i his plaque is of solid silver, is about twenty 
inches in diameter, and is valued at $7,500. 

The Messrs. Elkington exhibited largely, in the Main Building of the Centennial Exhibition, in 
solid silver plate, in enameled, gilt and oxidized silver, and in gilt bronze. J heir dessert services, in 
the ancient, renaissance and modern styles ol art, attracted much earnest attention for the originality 
of their designs, and the chaste yet vigorous character of their execution. Prominent among the 
exhibits of this house were, of course, the celebrated “Helicon Wise and “Milton Shield,” shown in 
facsimile. The original ol the latter work of art was valued at $15,000, and was purchased by the 
British Government for the South Kensington Museum. 

The influence of these elaborate and beautiful works cannot fail to make a profound impression 
upon American art; and certainly one of the most grabbing feature- connected with the Centennial 
Exhibition is to be found in this educational inllucncc, affecting our progress in the arts of design 
precisely where such influence is most needed, 
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N resultat important produit par l'Exposition Centenaire Eest 1 ’influence qu’elle a exercee, en initiant 
le peuple American! a la connaissance des arts industrials, dans ce qu’ils out de plus, cleve, par 
l'exhibition de specimens de travaux de premier ordre, dont les plus remanpiables sont en or et en 
argent. Et malgre les trop no mb reuses importations de nos marchands, ces arnees derniercs, il est 
certain que les visiteurs au Centenaire se sont trouves. en presence de specimens d’un genre de travaux 
. inconnus jusqu’ici, . ex’cepte toutefois aux touristes qui savent le mieux observer. Ces articles sont 
devenus depuis en beaucoup de circonstances des modules pour nos chefs d’ateliers. E’oeuvre' des 

Elkington, joailliers, de Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester et Londres, a ete sous ce rapport speciale- 

♦ 

ment remarquee et a obtenu line haute et generale attention par tons ceux qui Tout etudiee pour son 
excellence artisticpie, qui rappelle la medicare epoque des travaux en argent du Slid de l’Europe, 
comme l’epoque de Benvenuto Cellini, au commencement du seizieme siecle. Cest dans le repousse , 
une espece de l’art, sur metal travaille au marteau, tres-peu connu dans ce pays, que les Elkington ont 
merite probablement leur grande reputation; et f’est sur cette classe de travaux que nous desirous 
attirer 1’attention de nos Iecteurs, en joignant a cette etude, badmirable medallion d’Elkington, “Une 
Toilette a Pompeii," qui est un de leurs plus beaux articles exposes. 

Le repousse est kart de produire en relief des figures, d’apres un module convenu, et ne se fait 

qu’avec des metaux precieux; cest apres tout ce qui est generalement plus connu sous le nom de 

“ metal- cisele.” Le procede est simple, mais il exige une main sure et le coup d’oeil d’un veritable 

artiste. L’extremite d’un poincon en acier etant fixee par un ecrou, la plaque de metal est appuyee 
contre la face verticale dun bras en acier faisant saillie; cependant un legei maiteau fiappe sui lautie 
bout du poincon, .f and is que la partic de cut instrument en acier, qui agit sur la plaque de metal, la 
fait sailin' en relief et la repousse aux endroits maiques pom fane saillie. La justessc et 1 excellence 
du resultat depend, comme de raison, de ladressc de 1 ou\ nei et de son attention a ijmtci le clessin 
qu’il a sous les yeux. Un autre procede consiste a placer la plaque sur une base de ciment elastique, 
le clessin etant prealablcmcnt trace sur un cote avee un poincon, et les figuies sont foimees en cieux 
sur la face interne, a coups de marteau. Dans les deux cas le relief est corrige sur le revers par 
rinstrument a ciseler. Ce genre de travaux a atteint sa plus giande excellence ^ untie les mains de 
Benvenuto Cellini — contemporain de Michel-Ange et de Raphael dont les ocuvies sont si lemai- 
quables, quoique peu de specimens authentiques soient venus de mam en main jusqu a nous. Les 
artistes ' Erancais ont ete quelque peu remarquables dans l’art du repousse, quoiqu’on pretende qu’il y a 
peu d etablissements en France ou cut art sort cultive. En Angietene au contiaiie il fait de glands 
progres depuis quelques anneeSj et Messieurs Elkington sont les chefs de ce mouvement. 

Comme de raison, les conceptions dans ce genre d’ceuvres sont sans limites; le vaste champ de la 
mythologie, la poesie et kimagination sont des ressources qui appartiennent a laitiste, et tout-a-fait 
convenables pour son art. Les sujets Grecs et Remains sont naturellement lobjet le plus frequent de 
son choix et particulierement ces derniers temps, depuis que les recherches des archeologues levelent 
chaque jour aux esprits des peuples cultives dans le monde entier ce qui est remarquable dans ces 
objets. Aussi le choix du sujet fait par l’artiste employd par Messieurs Elkington, dans la plaque 
que nous avons sous les yeux est opportun et prouve son bon gout. Cela rappelle une de ces 
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ci fine collection of minerals, most of which were generously donated to public institutions. A ] ar g e 
meteorite, weighing 10,000 pounds, attracted special attention. Among the early printed books was one 
dated Stockholm, 1696, in tine language of the Indians then 'living on the Delaware. The art depart 
ment of the Swedish exhibit! was limited to about one hundred paintings, and a single specimen of 
statuary. Among the paintimgs the largest and most attractive was the burning of the Royal Palace at 
Stockholm, by Ilochert. 'Pine landscapes and marine pieces were specially good, and many of them 
were sold at the close of the Inhibition. Baron llermelin, in charge of the art department of the 
Swedish exhibit, himself an artist, has made sketches of man)- of our watering places and picturesque 
milages, to be completed on his return to Sweden. Among other objects of interest in the Swedish 
depaitment may be mentjonied hardware, fire-arms, furs and woolen ©roods 

Sweden made her first industrial exhibit as a nation at the Crystal Palace in London, 1851, with 
,lot nl< ”) thal> one hundred separate articles, comprising mostly iron and steel, hardware and carpets 

• At t,1C hxhlb,t,on 1,1 London ’ i862 > s "'c’den was represented by six hundred and eight separate articles 
com pi 1 sing oies, minerals, manufactures of iron, copper, steel, beet-root sugar, etc. At the Paris 
Exhibition, m 1867, -Sweden was represented In nine hundred and eighty-nine exhibitors, occupying- a 
space of about five-thousand square feet; in addition to the articles already referred to, there were in 
ne Department ol Pine Arts over one hundred oil paintings. At the. Vienna Exhibition 187, the 

,U ' m ,C ' °‘ S ; VCd ' Sh eXh,b,t '° rS had inc ™* d “> <"’< thousand, occupying- nearly thirty thousand 

square feet of space. At Philadelphia. Sweden was represented by some six or w Vc„ hundred ex^ 

.I m6st"creditab,c^ n ~ ^ ' nt ° C ° nSiderati ° n ^ dfa “« a " d ** ^ fo r transportation, 

™ - A Nz izz: ::;;i r r" kmbcr ,* 1872: * 

Exhibition was due in a „ T c-it mens,,,-, , ,i , ' SuW,CI1 111 our International 

y, .t mcnsuic to the personal patronage of Hi s Majesty. While Prince he 

I over . o ons for both the J.on.fo,, alR , IWi s , 

-i- re i>o“io,i of ,„„ s i' and " os " it,,b "' i,e 

IS noted for her kind courtesy and graceful manners T 1 ■ • l' - L ' ' > ' ears * h,s -> unlor ’ 

Prince Royal, visited Philadelphia and the Exhibition andhnA ' of ' vhom - the 

incident of much interest in connection with Sweden, Acumd'-.t'th'l f 'T^ attenti ° n ‘ ^ 

7T ° f daughter of the ^ 

Mr, Christophersen. The ceremony took place in In 1 y Lummissioner from Norway, 

-ith the Exhibition, and was witnessed by a la^'gXrin^.f T-°!^ 

officers. This festival was a most pleasant termimition to t hc ^Ad"|’ ‘“'w 

during the Exhibition, and was a proof of the .mod will f , " ° ,1S tha ‘ had existed 

& 1,1 ° ur to the kingdom of Sweden 
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PLATE 28. 


PORCELAIN E ARTISTIQUE. 


STOCKHOLM, SEEM 


A U commencement de 1873, lc Gouverncment Suedois envoya Monsieur Dannfelt, en qualite de 
Commissaire-Gcn'eral a h Exposition Centenaire, pour visiter Philadelphia. Ce gentleman, etant 
le premier envoye officiel dans ce pays, fut recu avec beaucoup d’honneurs; et sa visite eut pour 
resultat que la Suede eut en 1876 unc ‘exhibition complete et pleine dinteret. Pour la Suede, le 
choix, qu’on fit de Philadelphic, avait quelque chose de patriotique: e’est LV qti’a commence la vielle 
emigration Suedoise; il y v a encore dans la Delaware, beaucoup de souvenirs, qui temoignent des 
bonnes relations entre les -deux pays, la Suede et ies Etats-Unis. Lor s' de sa visite, Monsieur Dann¬ 
felt se convainquit qu’une exhibition de son pays serait interessante et instructive; .et le resultat - a 
montre qu’il avait juge juste. Dabord, comme importance et comme valeur, on ne pouvait pas doutcr 
de l’interet d’une exhibition de for, qui, malgre la qualite superieure qu’on lui reconnait, n avait pas 
encore ete montre sous toutes ses formes, depuis- l’etat de mineral jusqua l’article manufacture, mon- 
trant toutes ses varietes d'emploi, depuis hi roue des cars, jusqu’au sabre d’acier poli. • On ne peut pas 
mettre en question non plus qu'un des attraits de PExposition Centenaire est du a la Suede.et a 

| ’idee de Monsieur Dannfelt de reunir une collection dG figures, de grandeur naturelle, representant 

♦ ’ « 

les habitudes, les metirs et les coutumes du pcuple Suedois, aujourd’hui bien mieux corinu de nos 
concitoyens que toute autre nation Europeenne.. Ces differents groupes donnaient si bien une repre¬ 
sentation de la vie domestique qu’ils ont, du premier coup, merite la sympathie de tous les visiteurs, 

• • 

qui se souviendront long-temps du “ Vicil-Idorloger, “La Mort de 1 Enfant, La Chasse ati 
Rennes,” etc., etc.. Ces* personnages sont cn platre, la figure et les mains si bien peintes quelles 
sem blent vraiment animees. Les - costumes sont vrais, ayant etc donnes pai les pay sans. Laitiste, 
qui a fait ces figures, est le Prpfesscur Lodcrmann, de Stockholm, un sculpteui de giand me 1 ite et 

de grande reputation. 

Comme on le verra, d’apres notre gravure, la Suede se tient, bien an piemici rang, dans 1 ai t de la 
ceramique. La matiere en est de bonne qualite, et c est traite awe tin giand gout. Le plus giand des 
objets du grotipe, que nous donnons, a ete achete par le Musee des Arts Industiiels de 1 cnnsylvanie, 

oil il restera-expose. 

La fabrication des travaux en.terre atijourd’hui en Suede se divise en deux: porcelame et laience, ^ 
a Rorstrand et Gustafberg, deux villes pres de Stockholm ; ainsi qu’a Mahno et Iloganos, oil se fabn- 
quent les poeles en porcclaihe, de ceux dont on se sert presqu exclusivement en Suede; ces manufactuies 
produisent beaucoup. Le feldspath, une des matiercs principles employees dans Ik porcelainc, se 
trouve abondamment en Suede et est exportd en quantite en Angleterre. Les travaux en poicelame a 
Rorstrand sont particnlierement connus pour letir delicatesse .et lettr hni. Cette fabrique a ete etablie 
en 1726, et maintenant elle emploie an dela de cinq cents ouvriers, et une machine a vapeur dune 
force de soixante chevaux. En 1872 elle a produit pour 830,000 rix dollars. La plus grande partie 
de ces produits sc' vendent dans le pays, mais qtielqucs articles sont exportes en Norvege, en Dane- 
mark, en Einlande, en Russie, et une petite quantite en France et en Angleterre. Les produits de 
Gustafberg sont remarques pour le brillant des couleurs, employees dans la porcelaine, et par le poli 
et 1’ eclat & de tons’ leurs articles. Cet etablissement occupe environ quatre cents ouvriers et quatre' 

machines a vapeur. Il a ete fonde in 1826. 
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L'instruction en Suede est avancee; 1 c specimen do maison d'ecole avail un attrait part.cuher: die 
offrait les meubles, les cartes, les livres, admis dans les ecoles publiques. Co bat.mcnt a coute 7,000 
dollars; on la achete pour le .conserve.- dans ce pays. La Suede a expose unc riche col ee .on ce 
mineraux, dont un grand nombre ont etc gdndrouscmc.it donnes aux institut.ons puldques. n enorme 
aerolithe, pesant .0,000 livres, a attire unc grande attention. Parmi les plus ane.ens byres primes, 
il y en avail un date de Stockholm en 1696; on langue des Ind.ens, v.vant alois sui la e aua.c. 

1 .'exhibition des oeuvres d'art Suedois no renfermait qua pen pres cent tableaux, el un set. spec.men 
de statuaire. Parmi les tableaux, le plus grand et le plus rcmarquable dait l'mccndie du Palais-Royal, 
a Stockholm, par Hochert. Les paysages et les marines etaient lort bons, bcaucoup ont etc \cndus 
a la cloture de l’Exposition. Le Baron Ilcrmelin, charge du departement des arts de exiuitum 
Suedoise, et lui-mdme artiste, a esquissc beaucoup de nos villas dean, des villages piUoresqucs, quit 
se propose de terminer a son retour en Subtle. Parmi les autres objets interessants, dans 1 exhibition 
Subdoise, on pent mentionner la quincaillcrie, les armes a feu, les foururcs et les etofles de lainc. 

La-Suede a expose, la premiere fois, conime nation, au Palais de Clirystal, a Londres en 1851. 
EUe y a envoye non moins de cent articles diflerents, principalcment du fer, de l'acier, de la qum- 
caillerie, et des tapis. A ['Exposition de Londres, en 1862, la Suede fut representee pm six cent huit 
articles, le minerai, les mineraux; des instruments en fer, en acicr, en cuivre, du sucre des betteiaves, 
etc. A cellc de Paris en 1867, la Suede comptnit neuf cent quatre-v ingt-neuf exposants, occupant un 
espace denv-koiv cinq mille pieds Carre. Avcc les articles, deja nientionnes, il y avail dans le Departe¬ 
ment des Beaux-Arts au dela de cent tableaux a 1 'huile. A Vienne, a I Exposition de 1873, Its 
exposants Suedois ont depasse le nombre mille, occupant presque trois mille pieds cane. A I hila- 
delphie, iIs etaient de six a sept cent, nombre deja fort considerable, si nous tenons compte de la 

grande distance, et du temps neeessaire' aux transports. 

Oscar II., le Roi actuel de Suede,, n’occupe le trone cjiie depuis le 18 Septembre, 1872; il est ne 
le 21 Janvier, 1829, et s’est marie en 1857. L’interet, que la Suede a pris a notre Exposition Een- 
tqnaire,. est du en grande partie aux efforts personnels de sa Majcste. N etant que Prince il a preside 
les deux commissions pour les Expositions de Eondrc 4 s et de Pans, -et ses firqurntes \ lsites out 
montre qu’il est un observatcur attentif et fin. Au re^u de l’invitation des Etats-Unis, a participer a 
1’Exposition de 1876, le Roi a fait-tout ce qu’il a pu pour assurer a la Suede line exhibition convenable. 
Il s’est montre facile et hospitaler pour tous les Americains, qui ont visile la Suede, et il passe pour 
le monarque le plus populaire de 1 ’Europe. Ea Reine, plus jeune de sept ans, se fait remarquer pour 
sa o racietise courtoisie et ses belles manieres. I Is ont quatre fils, dont le plus age, le Prince-Royal, a 
visite Philadelphie et l’Exposition, on il a etc recu d’une maniere honorable. I n evenement d’un 
grand interet, qui s’est produit a la cloture de l’Exposition, a etc le mariage de la fille de Monsieur 
•Dannfelt, le Co.mmissaire-Eeneral de Suede, avcc le Commissaire de Xorevge, Monsieur Christopher- 
sen. La ceremonic a eu lieu dans la halle des juges, un des batiments officiellement attache a 
l’Exposition, en presence d’une nombreuse assemblee d’amis, parmi lesquels beaucoup d’officiers de marine 
Suedois. Cette fete a dignement termine les relations amicales* qui ont existe durant l’Exposition, et 
donnait la preuve de nos bonnes dispositions pour le royaume de Suede. 
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THE first use of carpets or rugs dates back to the early history of Egypt, India and China, where 
they were placed in the centre of the huts used by the nomadic tribes of that remote period. The 
Babylonian carpets were specially celebrated for their fine texture, and were exported in large quantities 
to supply the luxurious taste of the citizens of Greece and Rome. Researches in Pompeii also indicate 
that they were in general use in that city. Persian carpets are well known for their curious patterns, 
but are generally of small size. At the present time there .is a growing demand for what is known as 
the Turkish carpet, the pattern being mostly very intricate and intended to represent inlaid jewelry- 
work. In Cashmere most beautiful carpets have been made of silk, and they are much piized by thcii 

owners. 

Carpets were first introduced into Great Britain in the time of the Crusaders, but the actual manu¬ 
facture in that country did not commence till 1750. For many years the United States have depended 
upon Europe for their supply of the better class of carpets, although the weaving by hand of the more- 
common class and the manufacture of rag carpets were quite extensive before the Revolutionary \\ ar. 
The special production of the Axminster carpet, illustrated in the annexed beautiful plate, was com¬ 
menced in this country about the year 1865, and from that date to the present time the progress of 
improvement has been rapid and certain. The result of this important change in so valuable an 
industry has been to very largely reduce our foreign importations. This is practical evidence of the great 
rood that has been accomplished by the patient and hopeful workers in this branch of manufactures 
up to the present time, and there can be no question but that the result of the Centennial Exhibition 
in this direction will tend still farther to lessen the amount of gold needed to meet the demand from 
Europe. Very few of our readers are aware of the extent of the carpet manufacture in the United 
States and it is to that end that the following facts have been collected as to its present status. 

The great centre of the carpet industry of the United States is Philadelphia, where the special 
advantages of moderate house-rent and cheap food are secured to the workmen. Ihrough the means 
of the admirably-conducted building associations of that city, a majority of these workmen are placed 
in a position to' become owners of their houses and ground. This is for the workman a most valuable 
system; and equally so for the employer, as it secures a permanence to the force of skilled uoilmen 
who might, under other circumstances, migrate from one manufacturing place to anothu, distuning 
the labor of all. In 1870, the manufacture of carpets was entirely by hand-work, and the total money- 
value of the annua, product in Philadelphia was estimated at $9,788,787, the number of looms being 
3,34 and the number of factories .80. For the twelve months ending July, 1876, the production 
was 22,902,825 yards, valued at employing 4,109 looms, of which 59* P-er-looms 

ind * 5 workmen, with 6, sets of spinning machinery for the preparation of woolen and yarns. I 
‘is bdi'eved that Philadelphia stands at the head of all cities in the world for the extent of its carpet 

manufactiirc nd ^ ^ ^ ^ js spccially for what are known as ingrain and tapestry car¬ 
pets the price of which varies from fifty cents to one dollar and forty cents per yard; these form the 
n^a. part of the Philadelphia manufactures. Next in rank come the Brussels carpets, mostly 


m 


anufactured in Xew-IIngland, w 


-hich has become celebrated for the good quality and wear of its 
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manufacture. These Brussels carpets average in price about two dollars per yard. Velvet carpets, which 
were formerly much in vogue, are not now in demand, and there are blit few manufacturers. I he price 
of these varies from two dollars and fifty cents to three dollars. J he Wilton or I ourney carpets are 
made in Massachusetts, and sell for about three dollars and fifty cents per yard. 

The Axminster carpet, to which this article specially bears reference, is the most popular of the 
higher-priced carpets in the American trade, it derives its name from the town of Axminster, in 

Devonshire, England} where it was first made. This carpet is manufactured with a flax or jute chain 
and a woolen or worsted filling, which is formed into a pile; the chain or warp is placed perpendicu¬ 
larly between two rolls or beams, one of which carries the warp, and the other the finished carpet; 
small tufts or bunches of different colored worsted or woolen are tied to or fastened under the warp, 
and when one row of these tufts has been completed a linen weft thread is thrown in and firmly 
rammed down; another row of tufts is then knotted in, the selection of colors being such as will 

carry on the pattern. In its general appearance the Axminster resembles the French moquette, but 

has the advantage of greater durability and permanence of color. Those manufactured in Europe are 
exclusively hand-made, and the Use of machinery in their manufacture is wholly due to American inven¬ 
tion. 1 he carpet of which an illustration is herewith given is made entirely by machinery invented 
and patented in this country, and used exclusively by American manufacturers. The power-loom 
thus invented will weave more yards of Axminster carpet in a day with the aid of one woman, than 
can be produced by ten men in the same time by the usual hand-operation — and hence at a greatly 
1 educed cost, [t is believed that this carpet has not been excelled in lxxuity or durability by any of 

foieign manulactuie; and, as its cost is considerably less, its introduction into the American market 

has been very rapid and extensive. We are indebted to Messrs. Reeve L. Knight A Son, of Phila¬ 
delphia, foi the specimen from which our plate is taken, and of which the design and colors are most 
faithfully represented. 
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T E premier emploi des tapis et ties couvertures date tie loin, et se rattache au commencement de 
^ l'histoire d’Egypte, de l'lnde et de la Chine, ou l’on sen servait pour couvrir le sol des huttes de 
ces tribus nomades, dans ces anciens temps. Les tapis dc Babylone etaient specialment recherches pour 
leur fin tissu, et on les exportait en trbs-grande quantite, pour satisfaire au gout de luxe des citoyens 
de la Grece et de Rome. Les fouilles, operees a Pompeii, montrent que l’usage en etait general dans 
cette ville. Les tapis de Perse sent bien connus pour leur curieux dessins, mais ordinairement ils sont 
de petites dimensions. Aujourd’hui, la grande mode est aux -tapis Turcs, dont les dessins sont tres- 
compliques, et qui affectent de resxembler a des ouvrages d'orfevrcrie incrustee. Dans le Cachemire 
on fait de magnifiqucs tapis en soie, et ils sont estimes .a tin haut prix par leur proprietaires. 

Les tapis furent pour la premiere fois introduits dans la Grande-Bretagne, a 1 epoque des Cioisades, 
mais la fabrique n’en a ete etablie qu’en 1750. Pendant longtemps, les Etats-Unis recevaient de 1 Europe 
leurs meilleurs tapis; cependant les tapis, faits a la main, et ceux de chiffons, avaient deja pns unc 
rrande extensiort, avant la guerre de la revolution. Le genre special d’Axminster, reproduit par notre 
o ravure, a commence iei, environ vers 1865, et depuis cette epoque on y a fait des prog res lapidex et 
de reels perfectionnements. Le resultat de ces progres, dans une industrie aussi riche, a etc de leduiic 
de beaucoup les importations etrangeres. II est evident qu’un grand bien a etc accompli, dans ce genie 
de manufacture, par la patience et le courage des ouvriers, pour le moment; et on ne pent mettre en 
doute qua l'avenir l'Exhibition Centenaire contribuera a diminucr la quantite dor, depense pout les 
demandes faites en Europe. Tres-peu de nos ecrivains out ete frappes de lextension _ prise par la 
manufacture des tapis aux Etats-Unis, et cost pour cela que nous avons note les faits suivants. 

Le principal centre de la manufacture des tapis, aux Etats-Unis, est a Philadelphie, ou des avan- 
tages speciaux de loyers a des prix moderes, et de vivres a bon marche, sont assures aux ouvriers. 
Grace a certaines mesures, prises par les associations de batiments, si admirablement orgamsees, la plus 
grande partie des ouvriers est en mesure de dcvenir proprietaires de leurs maisons et de leur terrain. 
Cest pour les puvriers 1111 excellent systeme, comme aussi pour les maftres ; d assure la perma¬ 
nence d'hommes habiles, qui, dans d’autre conditions, passeraient de manufactures en manufactures, et 
trouble, -aient ainsi toute la fabrication. En 1870 les tapis etaient entitlement fails a la mam, et le 
produit annuel pour Philadelphie etait estime a 6,788,787 dollars; le nombre de metiers etait 3.-34. et 
celui des fabriques 180. Pendant douze mois, finissant en Jmllet, 1876, on avail fab,,que 22,902,825 
metres, valant 13,929,392 dollars, occupant 4.-09 metiers, dont 592 de premit^ force, et 7,325 ouvriers, 

avec 61 machines a hler, pour prepaid la lame ct le ni. 1 1 

ntonde a la tete des villes pour le nombre de ses manufactures de tapis. /, . 

Les principals demandes, dans cette contree, ont pour cause la teinture de la lame et les dessins 

des tapis, dont les prix variant depuis cinquante cents a un dollar quarante cents, par metre; cest 
Philadelphie qui en recoil la plus grande part. Immcdiatement apres, viennent les tapis de Lruxel.es 
dont la plupart sont faits dans la Nouvelle-Angleterre, et ils sont recherches pour la bonne qualite 
de leur fabrique et leur bon usage. Le prix ntoyen des tapis de Bruxelles est environ deux dollars 
par metre Les tapis de velours qui furent d'abord en grande vogue, ne sont plus demandes et 
Pon n’en fabrique presque plus; leur prix varie de deux dollars cinquante cents a tro.s dollais. Les 
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r- i i at j,,, ,. t sr vendent environ trois dollars et cinquante 

Wilton ou Tourney soirt faits dans le Massachusetts, ct so unuuu i 

cents par metre. 

i * .• ,i , ,,,'ri tlrmcnt ecrit est c plus demande dans le 

Les tapis Axminster, pour lesquels cet article est specialcmciu rum 1 

. , . . . , 4 • ,, , . u„ llf nr jv Ce nom vient de la ville d Axminster, dans 

commerce Amencain, parmi les tapis du plus naut pi • 

, T , . . , , r f ; n \■ /.nt<' Ci N finis sont faits avec du lin ou de la corde 

le Devonshire, en Angletcrre, ou ce genic tut nncute. • • 1 

croisee, qui forme la chainc, et de la laine filde, le tout place ensemble. La chainc du tapis est posee 

perpendiculairement entre deux rouleaux, clout fun la fait avanecr et I autre aclieve le tapis; des houppes 

de laine filde, ou simplement de laine, de coulours varices, sont attachees sous la chamc, et quand tine 

rangee de ces houppes a etc conipletemcnt achevee, un til de lin est pussi et bappi dans le metiei , cepen- 

i , 4. 'i i-imriiie • li* rhniv des conlcurs doit ctre i ircalal dement semblable 

dant on none unc autre ran gee de houppes, et le cnoix ues ruuium ^ i 

a cedes du module. Generalement PAxminstcr ressemble, a haul, a la moquette Lrancaise, mais ll 

l’emporte par line plus grande duree et la permanence des eouleurs. 1m lunopc, ces tapis sont faits a 
la main, et lusage des machines, pour ce genre de produits, est entieiement dimention Ameiicaine. Le 
tapis, dont nous donnons ici un dessin a etc fait uniquement par line machine, imentce et patentee dans 
ce pays, et a lusage exclusif des manufactures \mericaines, Ces machines pioduiscnt plus de metres 
d’Axminster, dans un jour, avec Ini de dun seul ouvricr, (pie dix homines, clans le meme temps, n en 
peuvent produire par le travail a la main ; ce qui reelui t grandement le prix. < hi croit que ces tapis 
n’ont pas ete surpasses en beaute et en duree par aucune des iabriques etrangeres ; et comme il sont 
beau coup moins chers, ils out etc bien vite admis sur le mure lie Americain. Nous sommes redevables 
a Messieurs Reeve L. Knight. A Fils, de Philadelphie, du specimen, (pie nous donnons sur notre 
gravure, et dont le dessin et les eouleurs sont d une exactitude parfaite. 
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THE idea in art — and particularly in sculpture — of symbolizing a nationality by personifying it in 

the form of humanity, is possibly of comparatively modern origin; yet it is possessed of not the 

* • • 

less real poetic significance. In classic times the spirits of the waters and the woods were personified 
thus, while even qualities and conditions — as liberty, hope, faith, and the like, — sought their best 
expression in the embodiment of the fair sex. It is not, therefore, strange that nationalities and king¬ 
doms should have at length -been signified by artists through the medium of the same beautiful and 
happy conception* and that even the four geographical quarters of the globe should have been given 
an individuality which had not previously been among their attributes, by having bestowed upon them, 
in the illustrative efforts of artists, the familiar presentment of "the human form divine." 

Perhaps the best instance of this method of idealizing is found in the now cclebiated statue, 
“Bavaria,” on the Theresa lawn of Munich. In this noble work, by Schwanthaler, the Kingdom of 
Bavaria is Allegorically represented, in bronze, by the gigantic figure of a Teuton woman, clad in the 
fur garb of the earlier period of German history. The statue is sixty-six feet in height; and stands 
upon a pedestal whose height is forty feet. In her powerful right hand “Bavaria grasps the sword 
of defense, and at her feet crouches the lion of the national arms. Colossal, yet symmetrical, this 
superb figure is the crowning effort of artistic skill as of the material expiession of poetic imagei). 

A later work of a similar character, but more comprehensive in design if less grand and vigorous 
in treatment, is the “Albert Memorial,” in Hyde Park, London. Here a striking Gothic structure, one 
hundred and seventy-five feet in height, and richly gilt, contains beneath a canopy a statue of the late 
Prince Consort, while the base is ornamented with sculptured groups, emblematical of Euiope, Asia, 

Africa and America. 

Coming to our own country, wc find “Columbia” commonly signified in sculpture under the figure 
of a woman — usually grasping in her right hand a sword, resting her left hand on an upright shield 

bearing the national escutcheon, and having on her brow a fillet adorned with stars. 

And this brings us to the subject of the illustration which we have now under consideration- 
“ L’Africaine,” a statue in marble by Professor Emanuclc Caroni. of Florence, Italy, and which was 
exhibited during the Centennial exhibition, in the third gallery of the Art Annex. While this work 
offers a ’poetic ideal-of an African woman rather than an allegorical representation of the country or 
nation suggested, yet the artist, by the justness of his conception and the excellence of his execution, 
has portrayed, with exceeding grace and fidelity, the very attributes with which nature has endowed 

the o-rcat mysterious continent whereof he ti eccts. 

The fi-rure sits —partly crouching — with the arms extended, and the hands clasping the left knee; 
while the right Hmb is drawn up beneath, in a fashion that women love for lazy repose, all the world 
over This attitude throws the entire form into a pose at once suggestive of contemplat.cn-a sug¬ 
gestion which the expression of the face sufficiently aids in rendering obvious as the meaning of the 
artist This is, in fact, a young African girl, just ripening into maturity, and, as it were, expam mg 
into a consciousness of the isolation which has for ages set apart her race from all the other peoples 
of the world She is clad solely in a short skirt of feathers, held about the waist by a belt, doubtless 
of metal rudely ornamented. On her arms are armlets-such as all oriental women delight to adorn 
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, i . i, id iml hangs in waves upon her 

themselves withal; her hair is massed low down upon 1 ’ 1 • 

shoulders and over her breast; and upon hei hem s < 1 ‘ . • i .• f 

nothing in garb or other adjunct to detrac t horn ie ma ‘ . . 

. .vi, x thi- work to the responsive mind, 

the observer from the vivid impression which is at once to g - • 

Africa-stagnant, blind, and neglected among the countries of the cart.,! Whose vas c eser is 
but the outward symbol of the desolation beyond. The desolation On" luUIH u - 1 " l - ult - F u taps, 
but where man is alike uncultured and unconscious; sunk, alas! in Oat mi,sl uu anL - S ( '.s'-cat'on 
which knows no better sphere. What wonder that the personification ol such a condition stone jest 
suggest itself to the artist's fancy in the semblance of the partially-awakened soul striving to grasp its 
real position, that it ntay the better grope — though blindly and feeble towuid a moic fticnc y and 

beneficent future! 

The face of this statue is full of a sad and tender pathos, seeming!) the melancholy expression of 
the bewilderment and confusion which might appropriate!)' fill the mind of the imaginary African of the 
artist. It is nothing that the actual African is a very different being —dirty, quarrelsome, sometimes 
cannibal in his instincts and habits, and at no time holding humanity at a higher valuation than the 
beasts of the field or the fowls of the air. It is nothing that hecatombs ol the -actual African have 
been sacrificed to- solemnize the advent to power of a new potentate — thus displaying how little of 
poetry and how much of brutality there exist among this benighted people. It is the mission of art to 
convey its lessons with the subtlety which alone is sufficiently refined to reach the innci natuie, and 
to awaken sympathy and stir the chords of tender appreciation by means oi appeals made thiough a 
medium which only the truly sympathetic can entertain. When the speaking cam as tells its stoiy by 
glamour of color, by solemnity of shade, through witchery ol outline, or b\ vend disposition of light, 
the purpose of art is so far completed. 

Thus it is with sculpture. When, through the magic of < left can ing, the silent stone becomes 
eloquent and significant: when mysteries which lie hidden in the sphinx-like obscuiit) of the past ate 
laid bare to us in the curves and* outlines ol the unconscious marble: it is when the soul of the 
artist is able to translate itself in its work with such completeness as this, that sculpture answers its 
intention and becomes one of the forces operating to forward and inculcate the best usefulness of 
“the true, the beautiful, and the good. Hxplorers like Livingstone, Ikirth and Stanley may lay bare 
the geography of Africa. Old Nilus may break the silence of dead centuries and betray the secret of 
his sources. The blue waters of the Mediterranean may be let loose to revivify Sahara, and make the 
desert wilderness to “bloom and blossom as the rose.' Not all these penetrating forces together could 
so convey the history of Africa to our understanding as we may read it in the earnest, soul-full story 
told by the marble statue—“ L'Africaine.” 
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T IDEE de figurer dans lcs arts, ct particulicrement par la sculpture — une nationality, en la person- 
^ ifiant sous une forme humaine, n’est peut-etre pas tout a fait moderne; et cependant c’est une idee 
pleine d’unc veritable poesie. Aux epoques classiques, lcs esprits des eaux et des bois etaient ainsi 
representes, tandis que mime les sentiments et les caracteres— comme la liberte, la foi, I’esperance, 
I’amour, ne se traduisaient bien que sous les formes gracieuscs du beau sexe. II n’est done pas 
etonnant qua la longue les artistes aient represente les nations et les royaumes, sous les traits de la 
beaute, par d’heureuses conceptions, et (pie mcme on ait donne aux quatre parties du monde une 
jndividualite, (jui precedemnient n’eut pas etc comprise, en -lour attribuant, trait du genie des artistes, 
les caracteres ordinaires de la forme humaine et divine. 

Peut-etre tpie la meilleur essai de cette idee est dans la fameuse statue “ Bavaria sur la place 
Theresa, a Munich. Cette belle oeuvre, en bronze, de Schwanthaler, represente allegoriquement le 
royaume de Baviere, sous la gigantesque figure dune femme Teuton, couverte de fourures, tellers qu’on 
les portait a la premiere epoque de l’histoire Germanique. La statue, haute de soixante-six pieds, 
surmonte un piedestal (pn s clove a eptarante pieds. Dans sa puissante main clioite elle biandit lcpce 
de la defense; a ses pieds repose le lion des arm.es nationales. Colossale, et neanmoins harmonieuse, 
cette superbe figure est un chet-d oeuvre de genie artistique, qui loice la matieie a lendic une idee si 

poetique. 

Un dernier travail du meme genre, mais dans de plus grandes proportions, quoique traite avec 
moins de vigucur et moins de noblesse, est le monument “ Albert-Memorial, dans U>de Paik, a Londies. 
Ici. e’est une remarquable construction Gothique,' tie cent soixante-quinze pieds du haut, ct richemcnt 
doree, supportant, sous un dais, la statue du Prince-epoux ; la base de ce monument est decoree de 

groupes sculptes, figurant lEurope, 1 Asie, lAfrique et 1 Amci ique. 

En Amerique nous avons “Columbia,'’ ordinairement sculptee sous la figure d'une femme, et ayant 
presque toujours une epee dans la main droite, la gauche s’appuye sur un bouclier, portant l'ecusson 

national; son front est ceint d un bandeau seme d ctoilcs. 

Ccci nous amine au sujet que nous avons a etudier — “ L’Africaine, une statue en maibre, pat le 

Professeur Emmanuel Caroni, de Florence, Italic, qui etait exposee, a l'Exposition Centenaire, dans la 
troisieme galerie de l’annexe des arts. Ouoique ce travail soil le poetique ideal dune femme Africa!ne, 
encore plus qu’une representation allegorique du peuple ou de la nation qu'elle rappel le a la pensee, 
cependant, par une conception exacte ct une excellente execution, l'artiste a represente, avec une grace 
infinie et unc grande virile, les signes caracteristi(|ues, que la nature a donnes a cet immense et 

mysterieux continent, qu’il avait en vue. • - 

I a fio-ure est assise, presque couchec, les liras etendus, et les mains se joignant sur la jambe gauche, 

tandis que le membre droit disparait en dcssous ; ,1 y a la cette grace que les femmes, partout. savent 

garder dans (abandon du repos. Cette attitude donne a toute la statue une air de meditation, que 

fexpression de la figure indique suffisamment, ct, comme il est evident que telle fut la pensee de 1 artiste. 

Cest la, it non pas douter, une jcunc fille Africaine, dans tout le developpement de sa nature, et comme 

cell n’est que trap vrai, refieehissant a cette pensee que, pour des slides, sa race est separee des autres 

peuples du monde. Elle est simplement couverte d’un leger vetement de plumes, rctenu a la taille par 
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was sold for thirty-eight hundred dollars, the intricate design representing a grotto of perforated rock 
resting in a sea which is around its base, the drops of spray thrown In the waves being of silver, 
and in and through which fish are swimming, crabs crawliiur. and two enormous dragons writhe them- 




i , , T , c ,. , r rp , k f i u . <••]slv ( ■ t which forms the bed of the vase; 

selves upward. I pon the top of the mass of lock icsts tnc ca. 

it is about eighteen or twenty inches square, with the most delicate raised work imaginable on the 
sides. We doubt whether a more perfect specimen of Japanese bronze work can be found in the world. 

The Japanese screens were among the most wonderful aitides in thcii exhibition, displaying the 
most astonishing effects, produced by combining embroidery with [Minting, the faces bein^ on a silk 
background, and the costumes, etc., being brought out in relief. 1 he pi ice*s \ai\ horn one hundred to 
four hundred dollars. The best decorative art in Japan appears to be devoted to these screens, and the 
most artistic effects are produced in scenes from history, and sketches ol animals giouped in a fanciful 

manner. These screens are all made on one general plan, usually in tlncc dixisions, connected by 

hinges of metal and of uniform size, the frames being ol bamboo and the coveiings of silk, cotton oi 
paper. In embroidery the Japanese are unexcelled; the delineation of small birds is exquisite, and the 
work is uniformly on a ground of silk, the designs being painted, embroidered or quilted; the subjects 
often depict scenes in Japanese home-life, giving clear ideas of the people, customs, industries, scenery 
and natural characteristics of Japan. The screen represented in the plate is a fac-simile of one of 
those in the Exhibition. 

Another great specialty of Japanese manufacture is the lacquered ware, and the exhibit of this 

branch was very extensive, including every variety of ornamentation, some articles dating back as far 
as six centuries ago. Much of this ware is inlaid with silver and mother-of-pearl, and it includes all 
the articles of utility or ornament for which it possibly could be employed. The very perfection of 
ornamentation and beautiful combination of delicate colors are to be observed in this branch of 

manufactures. 

There were quite a number of Japanese mechanics at the Exhibition, and the various curious 
edifices erected entirely from native woods attracted much attention. 

The Japanese have had one or two national exhibitions, the one at Tokio being of special interest. 
They have accepted the invitation to cooperate in Paris, in r878, and the experienced Commissioners at 
Vienna and Philadelphia will again have charge. 

I he Commissioners to Philadelphia from Japan made many friends. Lieutenant-General Samo and 
Mi. Sekizaw a Akekio weic in attendance duimg the Exhibition, and bv their admirable management 
did much to insuie its success. 1 he extent and beauty of the Japanese Department were a convincing 
pioof of the value ol the cftoits of Commodore Pony, an American naval officer, in opening up this 
reat empire to the regenerating influences of civilization and Christianity. 
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JAI'ON. 
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T ’EXHIBITION dc rEmpire Japonais merite une mention speciale, non seulement pour sa grande 
v variete, sa beaute et sa valeur, niais encore parcequ’elle nous revcle l’habilete et la patience des 
ouvriers Japonais. La premiere fois que cette nation prit part a une Exposition Internationale ce fut 
a Vienne, et le resultat en fut si satisfaisant, a tons les points de vue, qu’a la notification du gou- 
vernement des Etats-Unis, en 1873, pour 1 ’exposition projetee de Philadelphie, l'invitation fut aussitdt 
acceptee; une commission habile et pleine d’experience fut nominee pour surveiller le choix et 
l’amenagement des articles, qui devaient etre exposes. La valeur des marchandises expedites a etc 
evaluee a un quart de million de dollars, et le gouvernement Japonais consacra une somme au dela 
de trois cent mille dollars, pour couvrir les frais de transport et les depenses privees des exposants. 
Cette liberal ite fut pour le Japon un vrai succes financier: la plus grande partie des marchandises fut 
vendue a un prix tout-a-fait avantageux, et le commerce avcc les Etats-Unis setablit sur une plus 
large echellc; deja meme trois maisons de commerce Japonaises se sont etablies et reusissent a New- 
York. L’ exhibition se composait de bronzes, de porcelaines, demaux, cVustensVles en cuivre, vienx 
style, de dentelles brodees, de soies, d’objets en or et en argent, etc., etc. La ceramique comprenait 
des vases de fleurs, de cafetieres a the, des services a cafe, des brule-parfums, des flacons, des plats, 
des brasicrs, des aiguieres, etc., specimens des celebres manufactures de Tokio-Satsuma et de kutuni. 

L’exhibition des porcelaines pent etre considered relativement comme la plus belle et la plus com¬ 
plete, pour les amateurs et connaisscurs en vieux chine: cc fut la portion la plus curieuse de lexhibition 
Japonaise. Les plus belles pieces vienncnt de la manufacture d’Arita. Les produits de Satsuma sont 
de grandes proportions, et d’un prix eleve; une paire de ces vases est estime quatre mille dollais. Les 
deux vases, offerts au Musee et a 1 ’Ecole Industrielle des Arts de Pennsylvanie, sont 1 emaiquablement 
beaux; ils out presque deux pieds de haut; comme les jarres ils ont des couvercles, que surmontent 
des figures de tigresses, avec leurs petits. Ouelques tins de ces vases aftectent la forme de coquilles, 
et n’ ay ant qti'un pied d’hauteur, ils valent neanmoins cinq cents dollars, et se vendirent rapidement a ce 

prix. . ’ . 

Des specimens de la ceramique Japonaise sont figures sur notre gravure, amsi que leurs plus 

rcmarquables oeuvres en bronze. Ces bronzes sont du plus grand art et de la plus grande beaute, et 
en meme temps dun dessin tout a fait original et bizarre. D’un travail soigne, mais complique, ces 
vases sont surcharges d’oiseaux impossibles, d’animaux et de figures humaines, et de produits naturels, 
connus de chacun. Les oeuvres en bronze sont de deux classes: les moins eheres sont fondues, et 
celles d’un plus haut prix sont travaillees a la main, avec une grande depense de temps et de patience. 
On pretend qu’il a fallu pour un des vases de Imposition 2,250 jours d’un travail regulier par un ouvner, 

ce qui justifie bien le haut prix de tels. objets. 

1 cs Japonais ont commence a travailler leurs bronzes il y a deux ou trois siecles; et on les fabnque 
aujourd’hui au moins dans seize manufactures. Les vases de lexhibition coutaient, suivant leur valeur, 
dc deux cc ,us a deux mille cinq cents dollars. Les figures en bronze danimaux et d’oiseaux sont 
travailldes avec soin. et il y a une dclicatcssc rcmarquable dans les longues barbes des plumes d oiseaux. 
La cioo-nc (en bronze, si bien dessinee sur la gravure,) est lornementation favorite de 1 artiste Japonais; 
on hf rencontre sur tons les diftcrents produits des manufactures de porcelaines, de bronze et de sole. 
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Lenorme bassin en bronze de la fontaine, qui so voyait a I entree de la section Japonaise, etait un 
splendide specimen d’un travail, inernste d argent entieremeiit tail a la main. I n ln< nze lemaicjiicible 
flit vendu trois mille lniit cents dollars. Cette tcuvre dun bessin compliqm, lepu sente line ^lotte, 
sous un rocher, dont la met', qui Fcntoure, forme la base: des Unions duunu sont jet< s ]>ai des \agues 
d’argent, au t ravers dosquclles, ca et la, nagent des poissons, rant pent des etabes, et se toident deux 
enormes dragons. Le haut du rocher forme un crenx, oil rej)ose le vase. < et objet a ciixiion dix-huit 
on vingt polices carre; il est orne sur Jes cotes du travail le plus delicat qa<»n puisse imaginei. Nous 
doutons qu’on trouve dans le monde entier un produit Japonais jdus parfait. 

Les ecrans [aponais, au milieu des merveilles de leur exhibition^ ])roduisiient 1 effet le plus eton- 
nant, par la combinaison de la broderie et- de la peinture. Ccs figures y sont brodees sin un fond de 
soie, et les costumes, etc., y paraissent en relief. Les ]>ri\ varient depuis cent jusejua quatre cents 
dollars. Les Japonais semblent avoir consacre ce qu’ils out de miciix dans I art de la decoration a ces 
ecrans, qui produisent des efifets \raiment artisti*jues, soil qu iIs representent des traits d histoire, on des 
scenes danimaux admirablement grotipes. Ces cents tons Flits Mir un plan identique, sont generalement 
divises en trois parties, rebecs par des charnieres de metal, et de grandeur uni forme ; les chassis sont 
en bambons, et le canevas, en soie, en coton, on cn papier. Lour la broderie, les J aponais sont sans 
rivaux ; la forme des petits oiseaux est dun travail acheve, et toujours sur un fond de soie; les autres 
dessins sont peints, brodes ou piques. Le plus souvent les sit jets sont des scenes intimes de la vie 
Japonaise, qui font connaitre le peuple, les usages, les industries, et donnent des ])erspectives de la 
nature particuliere au Japon. L’ecran, represents sur noire gravure, et tin fu-simile de Fun de ceux 
qui figuraient a FExposition. 

C ne autre speciality remarquablc du Japon, ce sont les meubles en laquc, dont Fexhibition offre 
un nombre considerable, donnant toutc les varieties d’<>rnementation, et dont quehiues articles datent de 
six siecles. Beaucoup de ces meubles sont incrustes d’argent ou (le nacre. Dans ce genre d’objets on 
trouve tout ce cpii est possible, coniine utilite et ornement, Cue grande perfection dans ] a decoration 
de ces objets, 1 hcuicusc combinaison des plus tines couletirs sont remarquablcs dans ee genre d Industrie 

Les machines Japonaises etaient en tres-grand nombre a j Exposition, et les edifices, entierement 
construits en bois indigenes, out excite line grande curiosite. 

Les J aponais avaient eu chez eux deja une ou deux exhibitions nationals; cede de Tokio a ete 
loi t ienutquable. 11s out acccpte 1 invitation de venir a cede de Laris, pour 1 an nee 1878, et les Com- 

missaires eprouves de celle de Vienne et de Paris out etc designes dc nouveau pour prendre la direction 
de leurs envois. 

Ccs Commissaires sc firent beaucoup d'amis a I diiludclphic. Le Lieutenant-* Cm rnl Saigo et Mon¬ 
sieur Sckizawa Akckio y demeurerent durant toutc Nixposition, et par lours sains l.icn entendus. ils out 
fait beaucoup pour leur sued*. Lctcnduc du Dq.artcmcnt Japonais, et la bcautc dc son exhibition 
ont montre les efforts du Commodore Perry, un oliicicr de la marine Amerieninc, pour ouvrir ce grand 
empire aux influences regeneratrices de la civilisation et du Christianisme. 
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'T'lIE use of tiles in the art of decoration dates back to the earliest ages, as is very evident from the 
well-preserved specimens representing their manufacture in Egypt, India, Persia and Spain. 1 he 
mosaics found in Rome and Pompeii are also instances of their early use, and they were employed in 
China at a very remote period. 

In the manufacture of ornamental tiles, the highest skill of the potter and the best efforts of 
decorative artists are called into requisition, and the resources of the chemist’s art applied to enamels 
are taxed to their utmost in the production of the most brilliant colors. Graphic and chromatic deco¬ 
rations in ceramics find in this field their legitimate sphere of application, and their greatest possible 
expansion in the future. The principal object of the tile is decoration, and the flat surface in the wall 
or on the floor is more appropriately the basis of ornament than a plate or dish on which, when in 
use, the decoration is obscured. 

The manufacture of tiles in Great Britain was known in mediaeval times, and is supposed to have 
originated in the Roman mosaics, the transition from tesserae to the tiles with impressed designs being 

gradual as the difference in the first place was in the size of the pieces only. Evidences of the giadual 

modification of the size have been found, and in Spain small tiles, intermediate between British tiles 
and tessera;, are now in use. Recent excavations at Chichester have brought to light mosaic pavements 
and Roman tiles. It is highly probable that the convenience and greater rapidity of laying laigei tiles 
led to their adoption, and the requirements of the details of design led to the quickei and cheapei 

method of stamping the figures upon the day. For a long period after the use of the red or Samian 

ware, introduced by the Romans, ceased, tiles appear to have been the only branch ol the decorative 
fictile art in Britain. They were applied chiefly in ecclesiastical decoration, about the altars and choirs, 
and for memorial purposes. The excellence of this mediaeval tile-work is regarded as having stimulated 
and led the way to improvement in the decoration ot household potteiy. Some of the specimens of the 
art, preserved in the British Museum, are from ruined churches in Norfolk. The manufacture m Britain 
has been assigned to two periods. The most ancient tiles are believed to have been fabricated between 
the years .290 and .380, and those of the second period during the prevalence of the perpendicular 
style of building. Numerous kilns have been unearthed at Malvern Hills, and ,t is believed that 
Tewkesbury Abbey and Worcester and Gloucester cathedrals were supplied with tiles from these kilns. 
The tiles of the earlier manufacture generally measure five inches square; the late, six inches. omc 
have been found nine inches square and two and a quarter inches thick. I he mate, .a is oh iiiuin 
coarse red clay, such as is used for making brick, and the design appears to be formed by a hghte, 

colored clay, filling incisions or impressions in the surface, and subsequently glaze, 

, in cn-it Britain in this manner. Prosser's method, patented some 

But tiles arc no longer made in (meat i.mam 

thirty or forty years ago, and perfected Gy Mr. Minton, marks a new era .» the tmttHtfaetnre, and has 
t tmted .>reatly to the advance of d„s Grand, of artistic decoration The exactness at, tttttformt.y 

Lfe' obtained Gy ,G. new method greatly stitnnhtted the industry, and I, has been stea dy tncrea tng 

at - f ,,- nl now cn <r a ,r ed in the manufactuic in Gioat Entail , 

in importance to the present time. Many fimis are now cn 0 a 0 

1 ... . 1.1; .rf Messrs. Minton, Hollins <Y Co. is one 01 me 

particularly at Stokc-upon -1 rent. mesa > ‘ varieties of tiles The specimens of the 

oldest, and is occupied exclusively in the production of all vauet.es tiles. P 






ORNAMENTA L TILES. 

Minton tiles given in our plate will indicate the neatness and good taste of the designer, and the 
manufacture is equally deserving of mention for its thoroughness and lasting character 

The rapidly increasing demand for tiles of all descriptions, of late years ,s remarkable, not only in 
England, but throughout Europe; and the admirable exhibit ol IWessis. Minton tv Co., in 1 > ] 

has already led to large orders from the United States. Abroad they are used in almost a m°cern 
buildings of any pretension. They make the most serviceable and ornamental floois foi pubhc mi c 
ings. In the South Kensington Museum alone there are some 40,000 square feet of pavement laid. 
They are used in railway stations, on shipboard, and for decorating walls and pavements of churches. 
For this latter purpose, great numbers are required in the work of restoration of old eathedials. At 
Worcester, the cathedral which has lately been restored has a tiled chancel of most elaborate design, a 
part of which is over four hundred years old. 1 he dilapidated portions hu\e keen lenewed with tiles 
made in exact imitation of the ancient tiles, and at a cost of not less than $10,000. In the U nited 
States the tiles manufactured by Messrs. Minton, Hollins A Co. have keen intioduced quite exten 
sively. A fine specimen can be seen in the Capitol at Washington; but these fail to gi\e an adequate 
idea of the variety and richness of the designs which are now produced and largely used foi denota¬ 
tion. This firm made a very complete and interesting exhibit ol all varieties of tiles, and meiited the 

great interest with which it was regarded by all classes of visitors. 

The manufacture of encaustic tiling was commenced in 1840 by Mr. Herbert Minton, and is now 
carried on by Mr. Hollins in a new establishment, built upon the old site at Stoke-upon- I rent. 1 he 
business has largely increased, and there is a constantly increasing demand for the plain white tiles 
which are supplied at the works for about five dollars per hundred. J he manufacture of tdes in the 
United States is quite limited, and confined to those of a coarser quality for paving. A company has, 
however, been recently established for making tiles from furnace slag, the vitrifying qualities of which 
seem to be peculiarly adapted to the production of a glazed tile. 
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PLATE 32 . 


BR1QUES D'ORNEMENT. 


MINTON, HOLLINS & C III., STOKIMJTOX-TRENT, ANGLETLRRE 


T ’EMPLOI des briques pour la decoration date des temps les plus eloignes, comine on pent s’en 
^ convaincre par les specimens, parfaitement conserves des manufactures d’Egypte, de .l’lnde, de la 
Perse et de l’Espagne. Les inosaiques, trouvees a Rome et a Pompeii, sont aussi la preuve de l’ancien- 
nete de leur usage; en Chine on s’en sennit dans les plus anciens temps. 

La fabrique des briques d’ornement reclame du potier un talent remarquable, de l’artiste, les plus 
brands efforts de l’imagination, et du chimiste, les ressources extremes dans l’art chappliquer les emaux 
et cle procluirc les plus brillantes coulcurs. Le clessin et la couleur, comme decoration dans la cera- 
mique, trouvent la leur veritable sphere d’application, et la plus reelle assurance de triompher du temps. 
La brique d’orncment est principalement une decoration, et les surfaces planes des rnurs et des parquets 
sont plus conveuables pour ce genre d’ornement que la vaisselle de table, dont les coulcurs disparais- 
sent et s’effacent, tandis qu'oti sen sert. 

La fabrique des. briques dans la Grande-Bretagne, etait connue dans le moyen-age, et Lon suppose 
quelle tire son origine des inosaiques Romaines, la transition des carreaux a la biique 01 nee de dessins 
etant aussi peu sensible que la difference qu’il y cut d’abord dans les proportions des pieces. La preuve 
de cette difference dans les proportions a etc donnee, et en Espagne les petites briques intermediaires 
entre les briques d’Angleterre et les carreaux sont actuellenient en usage. Des fouilles recentes a 
Chichester ont mis a jour des pavements en inosaiques et des briques Romanies. II est de toute 
probability que la facilite et la rapidite avec lcsquelles on place des briques dune grande largeur, les 
ont fait adopter, comme aussi les exigences des details du dessin ont voulu la metliode plus prompte 
et a plus bas prix de tracer les figures sur l'argile. Longtemps apres que la terre rouge, decouveite 
par les Romains, eiit etc abandoning, les briques semblcnt avoir etc la sculc ressource dc I’art ddcoratif, 
par application, dans la Bretagne. Elies ont ete employees principalement dans l'art rchgieux, pour 
les autels, les chceurs, et les monuments commemoratifs. La beaute do ces travaux, a moitie en briques, 
a, croit-on, stimule et dirige les perfectionnemcnts dans la decoration des poteries rdservees aux usages 
domesticities. Quelques uns des specimens de cot art, conserves dans le nuisee Britannique, viennent 
des eMises ruindes dans Norfolk. La fabrication des briques en Angleterre a eu deux penodes. On 
pensebue les plus anciennes briques ont ete cuites entre les annees .290 et .380, et celles de la 
seconde periocle, a lepoque oil prcvalait le style perpendiculaire dans les constructions. De nombieuses 
briqueteries ont ete decouvertes a Malvern Hills; et Ion cro.t que Tewkesbury Abbey et les caticciacs 
de Worcester et de Gloucester ont etc baties avec les briques dc cct cndro.t. Les briques ces p us 

anciennes fabrique, mesurent gencralcment cinq ponces carre; les plus nouvelles, six pouccs. On en a 

trouve quelques unes de neuf polices carre, sur deux ponces six bgnes depaissem. La matiue cs 

•' ^-,,->1-11,* n rt'Uc emnlovec pour les briques communes; le dessin 

ordinairemc.it une terre rouge gross,ere, l>a.c,11c. a ccllc employee 1 t 

parait etre forme par un argile brillamment colore, applique dans des incisions crcusccs su, la suifacc, 

Ct P 'cependant, cette maniere de fabriquer les briques no dura pas longtemps dans la Grande-Bretagne. 
La methode de Prosser, patentee depuis environ trente on quarante ans, et perfectionnee par Monsieur 
Minton smnale une ere nouvelle dans cette fabrication, et a contnbue beaucoup aux prog.es dc cc c 
branche’ deb'art decoratif. Inexactitude et .’uniformity dans les proportions, obtenues par cette nouvelle 
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mcthodc, a grandement scrvi cettc Industrie, et die a rapidement j.ris «lc (importance de nos jours. 
Heaucoup de societaires sont engages aujourd’hui dans cettc industne, en .Anglcterre, pai tieuliuenient a 
Stoke-upon-Trent. Letablissement de Messieurs Minton, Hollins t ie. cst une des plus anuennts 
fabriques des briques de toutc espece. Les specimens des briqtics Mmton, que represente notie ]ilandie. 
donnent une idee de lelegance et du bon gout du dessinateur. La manufacture mcrile cgalement une 

mention, pour la. perfection et la permanence de son caiacteie. 

Laugmentation rapide et croissante des demanded pour les briques de toutes l<umes, cst icmai({liable, 

ces demitires amices, non seulement en Angletcrre, mais par toutc 1 ’Hu rope; et 1 admirable exhibition 
de Messieurs Minton A Cie., a Philadelphie en a deja procure de noml-reuses aux litats-l ms a 
Petranger, on les emploie dans presque toutes les maisons de (|ue1({iie appaieme. Idles foiment le 
pavage le plus utile et le plus orne des monuments publics. Dans le mu see de South Kensington 
seulement il y a com me 40,000 pieds carre de pavage. On sen sert dans les stations de chcmm de 
fer, les vaisseaux, et pour decorer les murs ct le pave des eglises. I om ces dei nicies sin tout on en 
emploie en quantite pour la reconstruction et la decoration des vieilles cathedrales. A Woicestci, la 
cathedrale, qui a etc tout nouvellement restauree, a le choeur pave en briques, dun marvcilleux dessm, 
dont une partie a an moins quatre cents ans d’anciennete. Les parties brisces out etc lemplacees pai 
des briques nouvelles, parfaitement semblables aux anciennes, ce qui a coute an moins 10,000 dollars. 
Aux Etats-Unis, les briques de Messieurs Minton, Hollins A Cie., out etc introduites et rapidement 
repandues. On peut en voir un beau specimen au Capitole de Washington; mais il ne pent donner 
Pi dee de la variete et de la richesse des dessins, (jui maintenant les distinguent ct quon emploie par- 
tout dans la decoration. Cette societe a eu une trcs-complcte ct tres-interessante exhibition de toutes 
les varietes de briques, ct a merite Pattention de tons les v i si ten rs. 

La manufacture de briques a Pencaustique a commence en 1840 par Monsieur Herbert Minton; 
el le est conduite aujourd’hui par Monsieur Hollins, dans un nomel etablissement, bati sur le vieux 
site de Stoke-upon-d'rent. Les affaires s’y font sur un large pied, et les demandes augmentent chaque 
jour pour les briques blanches, employees aux travaux ; dies se vendent em iron cimj dollars le cent. 
La fabrication dc ce genre de briques est pen etendue aux Etats-Unis, on n’y produit que cdles de 
qualite infericure pour le pavage. Xeantnoins une compagnie s’est recemmcnt etablie pour fabriipier des 
briques a revetir les fournaises, dont les qualites vitrifiantes semident capables de produire des bricpies 


vermes. 
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HORTICULTURAL HALL 


LNITEI) STATUS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


1 8 7 6. 


excuse is required for the introduction into this work of the plate illustrating the interior of 
Horticultural I lull. It speaks for itself, not only as a charming reproduction of the fairy-like 
scene it represents, but also as a creditable specimen of American art in chromo-lithography. 

Perhaps one of the most attractive features of the Exhibition in Philadelphia was the floral 
department, which, -when one considers the limited amount of time and money expended,' was simply 

9 

marvellous in its extended beauty and effect. ‘The City of Brotherly Love .acted wisely in its appro- 
priation for this building, and attached to it * the resolution that it should be permanent, as an ornament 
of I'airmount Park. It is located on what is known'as the Larisdowne Terrace, a short distance north 
of the Main Building and Art Gallery, affording a commanding view of the Schuylkill River and the 
north-western part of the City of Philadelphia;- and from the river it is a prominent and very attractive 
adjunct to the beautiful view'. Its design is in the ^Moorish style of architecture of the twelfth century, 
brilliant in color, picturesque* in its details, and yet in every respect aichitectmally designed to caiiv 
out its special object, proper attention being paid to heating, ventilation and the necessary adjuncts of a 
building devoted to horticulture*. Great credit is certainly due to the architect, Mr. II. J. Schwarzman, 
who, amid all his other laborious duties, found time to secure for this building its pcimanent iccoid 
of admiration and praise. I he principal materials used in its extci nal consti notion wt'ie iion and glass. 
The main floor, which is occupied by the central conservatory, is two hundred and thiity by eighty lect, 
and thirty-five feet high, surmounted by a lantern one hundred and seventy feet long, twenty feet wide, 
and fourteen feet high. Running entirely around this conservatory, at a height of twenty feet from the 
floor, is a gallery five feet wide. On the north and south sides of this principal room arc foul foicing- 
hous'es fiA the 'propagation of young plants, each of them one hundred by! thirty feet, covered with 
curved roofs of iron and glass. Dividing the two forcing-houses in each of these sides is a vestibule 
thirty feet square! At the centre of the Hast and west ends are similar vestibules, on either sidq of 
which are offices, reception-rooms, etc., etc. From the vestibules ornamental stairways lead to the 
internal galleries of-the conservatory, as well as to tire four external galleries-each one hundred feet 
ion.' and ten feet wido-whiclT surmount the roofs of the forcing houses. These external gal lories-are 
connected with a grand promenade, formed by the roofs of the rooms on tire ground floor, which has 
a superficial area of eighteen hundred square yards. The east and west entrances arc approached by 
flints of blue marble-steps from terraces eighty by twenty feet, m tire centre of each of which slants 
a,ropen kiosk twenty feet in diameter. The angles of the main conservatory m the interior arc adornc. 
with ei-ht ornamental fountains. The view given herewith represents the intenor of the build,ng from 
the eastern entrance, and is a faithful representation of the general appearance of tire conservatory 

during the progress of the Exhibition. . , ■ . 

Thc general arrangement of the plants and flowering shrubs was due to the good taste and jin g- 

ment of Charles 11 . Miller, Esq., chief of the Bureau of Horticulture, whose wide experience m 

connection with the London Crystal Palace and other similar undertakings has proved of g.eat seiv.ee, 

ot only in the interior decoration of Horticultural Hall, but also in the necessary landscape gardening 

required to assimilate to the style of architecture adopted in the building. .he basement of this 

u dim- is made thoroughly fire-proof, and is supplied with all the latest and most valued improvements 


II OR TICUL RURAL HALL . 


for heating and water supply. It is estimated that Horticultural I Jail cost, when completed, three 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Horticulture in the Exhibition was classified tinder thirty-four separate heads, and the exhibits 

were in many instances of special interest. The Ini ted States were represented by some one hundred 

and fifty or more exhibits, comprising some very beautiful collections of growing plants, such as bulbs, 
• » 

hyacinths, tulips, lilies, roses of all kinds and shade’s, geraniums, etc., arranged in plots forming a large 
ornamental garden, extending from Horticultural Ilall to Belmont Avenue. Emm (meat Britain was 
received a very perfect and complete collection of azaleas and rhododendrons which, while flowering, 
attracted universal attention. The rose-growers of Lyons, France, exhibited some very beautiful and 
rare specimens of this favorite flower, and the tulip-fanciers of Haarlem, in Holland, presented, in the 
early spring days of the Exhibition, a varied carpet of the most beautiful coloring. IMants represent¬ 
ing the different classes were also received from Italy, the Argentine Republic, Sweden, Germany, 
Austria, the Sandwich Islands, Spain, the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg - ,. .Australia, and the Philippine 
Islands. Through the active superintendence and agency , of the superintendent of the government 
hot-houses at Washington, an opportunity was given to visitors to the Horticultural Hall to examine 
a collection of plants Indicating the immense resources of the I’nited States in climate and soil, and 

i i « » • 

the advantages- offered .for the introduction of coffee, tea, the almond; banana, orange, lemon, cocoa-nut, 
and other tidpicaf plants easily grown in certain sections of the L nited .States. Curious visitors had 
an opportunity, also, got studying the famous eucalyptus tree, wdfich has been raised with success in 
this country, and the introduction of which is calculated to have air ameliorating effect o’n the malarious 
tc\eis common to .some districts. A very interesting display was made of the \arious appendages to 

gardening, in the shape of tools, trellis-work frames, ornamental baskets, etc., and some of the col¬ 
lections of preserved flowers were very beautiful. 

Io many .visitors the memory of Horticultural Hall will be the most, pleasant and the most vivid 
and lasting of any connected with the Centennial Exhibition of 1876 ' 
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• • 

j^j()US n avons pas a nous excuscr cbintroduire dans cc travail une g-n:ivure ; qui represente l’interieur 
du Batiment de 1 Horticulture. Cela parle de soi-meme: non settlement c’es't la* charmante repro- 

duction d’une scene feerique, mais encore tin remarquable specimen de l’art Americain, en chromo- 

. 4 * / • 

lithographic. 

Le departemcnt des ileurs fut peut-etre l’lin des plus remarquables de bExposition de Philadelphia' 

et si bon tient compte du temps si limite et du pen de fonds, employes de ce cote, cetait tout simple- 

ment nterveilleux, comme etendue, beaute et effet pittoresque. La’* Cite de l'Amour Fraternel a agi 

sagement dans la disposition de ce batiment, et en dpcidant qibil serait conserve pour etre. un ornement 

du Park de Fairmont. II s’elevc stir le terrain, con nr u sous le nom de Terrasse Lansdowne-a une petite 

• • • 

* 0 • « • 0 

distance, an nord, du Grand Batiment et de la Galerie des Arts, .ayant vue sur la. Riviere de Schuylkill 

» * ** • ♦ 

et sur le quartier nord-ouest de la Ville de Philadelphie. Les bords de la rivi^.i;e, e'est un point de 
vue ravissant, qui ajoute encore a la beaute du paysage. Ce batiment est consttuit.* dhns le style de 
barchitecture Mauresque du douzieme siecle, rehausse de brill-antes peinturcJS; chaque detail est pit¬ 
toresque. An point de vue de la distribution architectural^, 1’ensemble convient • parfaitenient a sa 
destination speciale; la chaleur et la Ventilation y sont menagees avec le plus graqd soin, am si que 
tout ce qui est necessaire a un batiment, destine a bhorticulture. On doit certainement de grands 
eloges a barchitecte, Monsieur IF J. Schwayzman, qui, au milieu de ses nombreuses occupations, a 
trouve le temps et le moyen dass.urer a cette construction une admiration .et • des- .eloges qui resteront. 
Fes principaux materiaux, employes a •bexterieur, * h'ont le fer et le verre. - Be giand salon, qui est 
reserve a la serre centrale, a deux .cents trenfce pieds, par quatre-vingts, et tiente-cinq de haut, il est 
reconvert d'un dome de cent soixante.pieds.de* long, sur vingt de l^rge, et quatoize de haut. L nc 
galerie, large de cinq pieds, circule- tout'auWuf de cette serre, a une hauteur de vingt pieds, au dessus dti 
sol. Au nord et au'midi de la salle principal buvrent deux scrres-chaudes, pour la propagation des jeunes 
plantes, ayant chacune cent pieds, stir trente, ct abritees sous une voute, constr.uite en fer et en verre. 
Separant ces deux series, se dYesse entre .dies un vestibule de trente pieds carre; a 1 est et a loucst, 
des vestibules du meme genre s'clcVdit entredes bureaux pt des-salons de reception, Ate, etc. De ccs 
vestibules partent des. escaliers,; dont cliacun se developpe par cent pieds de long sur drx dc large; 
ils sont Coniines p V les toitures des scrres-chaudes. Ccs galeries exterieurs commumquent avec une 
grande terrasse,'' formcc par les toils des sallcs, situees-.au dessus du grand salon; cette' ternrssO forme 
nc super/kk de dix-huit cents' pieds carre. Les entrees de lest et de loucst' ouvrent sur des perrons 


dont les marches, en marbre bleu, ■ aboutissent a des plci n - pieds. au centre desquels seleve un kiosque. 
a jour de vingt pieds de- xliamctre. Les angles de la. grande serre. sont decores, a hnterieur, de hint 
foiltain'es monumentales'. La graVure, que nous donnons id; represente Hnterieur du batiment, du cold 
de Test • e'est une fiddle reproduction de I'aspcct general dc la giund salle, pendant 1 Expositio 

La disposition generale des.plantes et des arbustes a flours etait due au bon gout ct a Intelligence 
de Charles II. Miller, Esq, chef de bureau au departemcnt Ce horticulture, dont la grande experience, 
acquise au Palais de Chrystal de Londres et en dautres entrepr.ses du memo genre, a rendu dc gran s 
services, non seulement pour la decoration interior,re du Bat,ment de 1 Horticulture, mais encore pour 
la perspective necessaire a un jardin, qui devait repondre au style d architecture, adopte pou, cc c 







SUITING Ma 


all the articles made on this principle by the same machines. This system, first applied by General 
Gribeauval, in 1765, to the artillery service of France, and afterwards put to use to some extent by 

Colonel Colt, of Hartford, Conn., in.the manufacture of his celebrated revolving-pistols, lias been applied 

* • • 

to the construction of sewing-machines, with the result of an extent ot manufact 1110 quite unexampled 

in. the history of mechanical rnvention. Jn i860 there were j 1 1 ,.263 sewing-machines made in twehe 

States of the United States, thdir gross value being $4,247,820. In 1874 the number manufactured by 

fifteen American companies was 528,503. The sales, for the four years preceding that of the Centennial 

Exhibition—-in the case of American companies alone — largely: exceeded half a million machines per 
>. . • * 

annum. * * ’• 

• * . . . • * 

. ' There has •‘certainly-never been a single article known to the’history of invention w hich has been 
so extensively patented as the sewing-machine; the number of patents granted in the l nited States 
on machines and parts of machines since {‘842 amounting to more than two thousand individual 
patents; while the number of attachments named as parts of the sewing-machine proper exceeds forty. 
Of course the existence*of so many parts'.^* the perfected machine — cadi held by its .special patent and 
ownership — could not but produce a most marked and important effect upon the price ot the article. 
.Such has indeed been the case; and,'owing to the different royalties imposed upon the large manufac¬ 
turers, the cost of a sewing-machine lias been held at a sum far above its real value ; and this useful 

* <s ... 

• 1 * 11 * * *1 1 

and indeed essential article, would have been absolutely-unattainable by the poorer classes — to whom 

• • 

• % 4 • 

it is calculated to be chiefly serviceable---were 4 it*.not for-the system of .progressive payments which has 

* k # • 

been so generally adopted by manufacturing companies. 

• • • « * 

An incident in .this connection, which has perhaps no parallel in the history of • trade, occurred in 

• • 

the present.summer* (1877); this being.'the expiration of,the term of certain patents, by reason of which 
* *. . * • • * 

occurrence, the payment of royalties erasing, the retail price'*of nearly all the sewing-machines in the 

• ♦ * t • 

American market.was at ‘once reduced about One-half; certainly a most beneficent change in its rela- 

• • • • * • * 
t • • 

tions to-the poorer.classes. Yet jt is a-fact that, notwithstanding the comparatively high cost of sewing- 

. • . * 

machines heretofore, there have probably been sokl of the American article of* manufacture, in the last 
quarter, of.a century no fewer than ten million machines.' ’ 

The machine-whtch we illustrate is that manufactured;bv.the .W ilson Sewing-Machine Comnanv 

• • , • , • . • ■i * o • I - ’ 

and known as* the *“ Wilson Sewing-Machine-.'’ This machine makes a stitch by a vertically reciprocat¬ 
ing straight needle, and a longitudinally reciprocating shuttle. The-feed is of the usual 'four-motion 

• • . *• * • 

• • » 

class, and the take-up is a slotted arm actuated by means of a pin projecting from the needle-bar. 
The needle is mov.ed by the action of a vibrating arm, pivoted to an upright rising from the bed-plate. 
The manitfacttirfc. of .this machine carried-, on in an immense factory at Grand Crossing III. the 

• ■ # * o * * J 

headquarters of the company and i tskyp res id enfi, \Y.-Q. Wilson, ' Esq':,, being at Chicago,. with agencies 

all over the United States, and in the principal cities of*Europe and South America, -India, and even 
• * * ••• ' * • 

in China -and* Japan. Specimens of this machine were exhibited in section C 47 of the American 

♦ 

Department in Machinery Hall. . 
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MACHINE A COUDRE. 


MACHINE A COl’DUE ILL LA. COMl'AGNIL WILSON. 


, • * » 

HE quc lcs metiers .furent pour le dix-huitietoe siecle, les machines a edudre i Qiit etc poui notie 
L dpoque. Coni me ceux-ci, dies'ne sent pas le'produit dune decouverte instantande; ce nest pas 
une invention, mais le resultat d essais continus. Laiguillc a .deu*x pointes, peicee au milieu, lut 
employee dans les premieres machines a coudre ; die fut admis.e en Anglcteere au plus tard en 1755. 
I)e la est , venue l'idee' de la mettre en mouvement au moyen d'un levier, applique h la machine de 

Saint, en 1790. • * ‘ . ' ' •• • •* . A 

La machine de ThomaS Saint etait ainsi decritei “ faisant le point, piquant et eousa.it, fabriquant 

les chaussures et autres articles, au moyen d’instruments et de machines,” et renfermant une "couche 

detoffe horizontale," “un bras .saillant," “ m'ettant en action, en ligne 'verticale, 1 aiguille stir ] etofte, 

“une bobine de fil se deroulant sans s'interrompre jamais," “un travail automatique mtermittant, etc, 

Ln fait, cetait un anneau important dans la .chaine des inventions ; mats d a fajju un siecle et demi 

d’etudes et d'efforts pour pousser cette 'invention' a sa- .dernitie pel lection. 

En 1830, Rarthelemi Thimonnier fit accepter, en . France, une 'machine a coudre. On sail quo 

quatre-vingts machines etaient mrses en mouvement par une armee d'ouvricrs, daiys un magasm de 
Paris, en 1841, Cos machines eurent un sort parcil a cclui de la fileuse-jenny, de Hargreaves, et 
du metier de Jacquard. Toutes cedes qui ekistaient alors furent brisccs par une '.troupe d emcn- 
tiers furieux- Thimonnier lui-mOme, lmventeur, ne put .qu'avec peine sauver sa vie., Les ouvners 
I yonnais tcntcrcnt pour la mime cause daneantir le metier de Jacquard. -Thimonnier, neanmoms, 
m ah me sa mesaventure, ne fut pas decourage, et vers .848, il construct d'autres. machines, qu., 

comme lcs premieres, . furent aussi detruites par. une ennJute; et cette fo.s encore 1 myeuteur v.t la 

. 

mort de pres.. *. . * * • . ... r . 

Get even'cment mil fin aux efforts de lmventeur; les progres dans cette invention s accompli rent 

desormais sur un autre theatre: l'idee passcra * travel's I'Atlantiquc, ct le genie .Amermam aussitot se 

lanccra de ee cote a 1 etude d'un probleme, dont la solution lui.appArt,cut en propre, • W alteL-Hunt, 

New-York, depuis plus de quarante ans etait cornu, par son esprit audadeux et invent,f, et auss, pa, 

lcs nombreuses experiences, sur une grande echelle, dans Jes arts pratiques. Ln ,832, , etudia dabou 

l'idee d'une machine *a coudre, et, dans-les deux premieres anmfcs, if fabriqua et vend.t, dans Nen-Voik, 

des machines a coudre, avec une aiguille courbc, placec a I'e.xtremite d'un levier et.uue navette, et qu, 

sont connucs sous le non, de “ boites-a-eoudre." Hunt, cependant, „ cut pas le benefice de son ,mc 

- ffet il arriva qu'avant 1850, ayaut fait des demarches pour obtenir une patente ,1 se trouva 

tion, en entt, 1, T . nrt , mii . re patente Americame; pour la. machine a 

<■* '"I ' jj;j J A- ; j 0 |,„ J. Grcenough, de Washington on .842; on 

ooudno, .,ui <..«*«**■ ^ J lS J Linoendie do Wanhing.on, on ,836, hod,a 

J„ ceponolan, ,,no oollo do Lyo o, , I ■ . m „ chi „o inv.n.oo pan G,.enough no fu. 

toutes les archives' et. fit disparaitre la patente 4 , ^ Cam . 

jamais qu un module, S.l nest quest,,, _ . : )U|S parfaitc sa ns aucun doute, qui exist* alors; 

bridge, Massachusetts, fit patenter sa machine, - 1 ' ‘ , dernieres amides, 

■ , f ., ,11,. f ll( tenement modifiee et perfect,ounce par les mventeurs de ecs 

mais plus laid elle , plus En 1867, Howe avoua avoir recu 

quelle est aujourd'hu, complement oubhee, et n ' 1 


comme gain 


ct recompenses pour son invention la somme de 1,185,000 dolkus. 


THE CORLISS ENGINE 


The boiler-house connected with these engines was located thirty six Icct lioni Machincn Hal , 

and contained twenty upright boilers, each having the nominal powei d ' 1U1 - SL 

steam pipe which was located under the floor was of wrought-iron, three hundred and twenty feet 
long and eighteen inches in diameter. The description of these unparalleled engines is completed by 
the statement that they operated a length of shafting estimated (main and subsidiary lines together) at 
ten thousand four hundred feet, and answered the purpose of exhibition required by the laigei P"'tion 
of machines occupying a floor space of about thirteen .acres, and of which more than eight thousand 

were in position on the opening-day of the Inhibition. 

It is impossible to overestimate the importance of the Corliss engines to the International exhi¬ 
bition of 1876. They will always remain connected with the history of the Inhibition as one of its 
most important features, first on account of their great size and power, next for the difficulties w 
manufacture and construction which their enormous size involved, and above all for the wonderful 
service performed in aid of the Machinery Department. To Mr. Corliss personally is due the uedu 
of assuming the immense risk and expense connected with the erection of these engines with all then 
appurtenances, and it was his entire confidence in what he knew would be the result that gave oncoin- 
agement to all those employed by him in the placing and arrangement of these great engines. 1 he 
following particulars give the most important points connected with the Corliss engines, in detail, I"’ 

reference: 

* /Vt7. !m !us\ 

Diameter of cylinders, .. . • • o 4 

Stroke,. ... 10 0 

Diameter of piston-rod (steel), . . . - ... - f ' * + 

Speed, thirty-six revolutions per minute, corresponding to a piston speed ot seven hundred 

and twenty feet per minute. 

Length of beams,. 

Depth of beams at centres,. ... . . 

Weight of each beam, eleven tons. 

Length of fly-wheel shaft,. ... ... 1: 

Diameter of fly-wheel shaft. 

Diameter of fly-wheel shaft in bearings,. • . ' 

Length of fly-wheel shaft in bearings,. ... . . - > 

Diameter of fly-wheel, ... . . . . so 

Width of fly-wheel across the face,. 

Number of teeth on fly-wheel, two hundred and sixteen 
Weight of fly-wheel, fifty-six tons. 

It will be remembered that the Corliss engine was started on the opening-day by the Kmporor of 
Brazil and the President of the United States — a fitting honor to inaugurate its service 
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L'ENGIN CORLISS. 


GliORGli II. CORLISS, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 


ce 


j L est possible que l objet de notre ouvrage ait etc surpass^ par la peinture qui sert a representer 
grand succes mccanique; cependant, il est douteux qu’un plus important tresor d’industrie ait etd 
exhibe a Philadelphie. Cette puissance motrice qui a mis en action des milliers de machines, est 
incontestablement due aux engins Corliss, et assure, d’unc maniere permanente, leur importante valeur. 

Ces machines out un balancier perpcndiculaire, a double action, construit sur le modele Corliss. 

La charpente est triangulaire coniine la lettre A, le centre du balancier repose sur la cime de l’A, 

tandis que les cylindres et le principal timon sent aux angles de sa base; les diverses parties de sa 

charpente sont crcuses en forme de boites, et les coins aplatis produisent une section presque octogone. 

Les cylindres out quarante ponces de diametre, dix pieds de jeu, et sont evalues a la force de mille 

cinq cents chcvaux; avec une capacite qui pent s’accroitre jusqu’a deux mille cinq cents. Le simple 

timon auquel ces cylindres sont unis, porte une roue d’appareil de trente pieds de diametre, vingt- 

quatre pouces de face ayant deux cent seize dents de 5.183 pouccs depaisseur. II est affirme que e’est 

la plus grande roue d’appareil coupee en fer qui ait encore ete faite; elle pesc cinquante-six tonneaux 

et la velocite de sa peripheric est estimee, a peu pres, a trente-six milles par heure. Le timon de 

biclle portant cette roue a dix-neuf pouces de diam&re et douze pieds de longueur. Les bielles sont 

de fer (metal a fusil) et chacune de ces bielles est du poids de trois tonneaux. Les balan-ciers sont de 

neuf pieds de largeur au centre, vingt-sept pieds de longueur, et pesant chacun onze tonneaux. Les 

tiges de communication sont manufactures de fragments de fer, exigeant dans leurs constructions dix 

mille fers a cheval uses. Biles sont de vingt-cinq pieds de long. Les tiges de piston sont d’acier, 

ayant six pouces et un quart de diametre, avec une rapidite de sept cent vingt pieds par minute. 

L’appareil par lequel le mouvement est donne aux timons est dans un passage sous le planchei. La 

rande roue d’appareil fait mouvoir un pignon de dix pieds de diametre; parallelc a son axe est une 

lrnie de futs diminuant de neuf, huit, sept, a six pouces; lappareil du pignon pese dix-sept mille 
<*■**» 


p 


t> 

livres 


La principale ligne souterraine clcs timons dtait de deux cents cinquantc-dcux pieds de longueui, 
laissant aux machines la liberte de revolution dans le sens du septentnon au midi. La premiere ligne 
de timons, transmettait, a angle droit, au moycn dc quatre trios d'onglets biaises, force a huit timons 
de six pouces, conduisant dans des directions differentes a des puits mures sous de lourds chassis mo¬ 
biles qui soutenaient les poulies mobiles aux extremites des frits superieurs. Le travail de ce mecamsme 
a ete juge d’unc perfection absoluc. Chacune de ces lignes de timons dtait roue par.une force de cent 
quatre-vingts chcvaux, et avail six cent cinquante pieds de longueur, touchant depuis le transept 
oriental au transept occidental dc la batissc. La plupart de ccs lignes accomplissaient cent vingt revo¬ 
lutions par minute; sauf cello spdcialement destinec aux machines pour le bois, qui en fit jusqu’a deux 
cent quarante. Le poids total du principal appareil, des flits on timons, des appareils d onglets et des 
poulies employes par l'engin Corliss, dtait de trois cent soixante-cinq mille hint cent cinquante-cinq 
livres;' eelui des machines, des flits souterrains ct des chaudiferes, un million cinq cent cinquantc-deux 

mille cent quatre-vingts livres. . . . , , 

, qrnivmment particulier et varid du moddrateur Corliss produit des rotations parfaitenie.it regu- 

1 ieres/ quelle que suit la quantile d'ouvrage confie a la machine. Quand le travail est soudainement 

interrompu, le gouverneur arrete aussitot la communication de la vapeur dans le cylindie. -a orce 






OPHELIA. 


course of study at the Academy of Beaux-Arts in Paris, Mr. Connelly determined upon devoting him¬ 
self to sculpture as a profession. lie visited the studio of Powers in Plorence, where he copied the 
head of the “Greek Slave,” which drew from Powers the expression to the elder Mi. Connell), Sn, 
your son was born a sculptor." His first study from life was the head of his father; his first ideal 
effort was a bust of “Cordelia,” now in the possession of Henry Probasco, of Cincinnati, h.i\ing been 
purchased by him. The first order this sculptor received was from Mr. W illiam 11 . Aspmuall, of New 
York, a group of three figures, representing “The Return of Peace,” which was modelled in anticipa¬ 
tion of the reunion of the North and South. It is a prominent object of attraction in the Aspmuall 
gallery. Mr. Connelly is now engaged on a composition comprising some forty figures, the subject 
being “Peace,” a fountain. So far as can be judged from the design, which has been on exhibition, 
the conception of the work is both unique and beautiful. It will require many years in which to com- 
plete it, and the skill of hand this painstaking sculptor has so often demonstrated, gives e\eiy leason 
to anticipate great excellence of execution. Among the many full-length statues and portrait-busts made 
by him while in Europe, may be noted those of the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, Doid and 
Lady Percy, Lady Paget, Count Hohenthal and H. R. II. Princess Louise of England. This latter 
piece was repeated (above life size) for the Inner Iemple, London, and again ordeied by Oueen \ ictoiia 
for her private gallery. A number of Americans visiting Florence have also had their busts taken by him 
and brought to the LJnited States. Mr. Connelly has devoted much time to Shakspeaiean heroines, and 
has produced “Ophelia,” “Cordelia,” “Hermione” and several others. “Hermione is perhaps one of his 
greatest triumphs; this work was modelled in London, where it was also purchased. 1 he artist detei- 
mined to use no model, save a perfect hand , from which the statue grew, if the term be admissable, from 
the hand to absolute perfection. A celebrated London surgeon visited the studio frequently, spending 
hours studying “Hermione,” and leaving with the invariable remark, “Anatomically perfect. I he genius 
of Mr. Connelly is not circumscribed by the ideal or sentimental; his chisel has won recognition in the 
heroic and the classic, and several such works were creditably represented at the Exhibition in Phila¬ 
delphia. Among them may be named “Thetis thinking how she may regain the birthright of her son 
Achilles,” “Diana transforming Actaeon,” “St. Martin dividing his cloak with a beggar, etc., etc. 

This list would be incomplete unless reference were made to the allegorical group in bronze, 
“Honor defying Death,” upon the conception of which alone the artist need not hesitate to demand 
consideration. Though Mr. Connelly has spent most of his life in Europe, he has the highest appre¬ 
ciation of the institutions of his own country. Returning in the prime of manhood, he brings with 
him three-fold honors — the approval of art connoisseurs, royal patronage, and the endorsement of 
Hiram Powers. To none of these, however, is due the reception which his works have met with here; 
they rest inevitably upon their merits and the taste of our art patrons. Those interested in art advance¬ 
ment confidently hope that one result of our great Exhibition will be to awaken the people generally 
to the importance of more decided art culture. The nation has had a six months' term in “object 
lessons,” and the effect upon public taste, resulting specially from the rare opportunity to study painting 
and sculpture, cannot yet be estimated. It is however believed that one happy result may be obtained; 
that is. an inauguration of concerted home patronage. There is much national work to be done before 
we render even feeble meed of honor to our good and great men, whose names are our richest heritage. 
Sculpture in this commemorative department has superior adaptability to her sister, Painting. A few 
well-defined chiseled lines give the heroic event which is the key-note of an illustrious life, so concen¬ 
trated that with but a glance the title to immortality is assured ; while the color and the perspective 
of canvas are so many elaborations of thought. Painting is a poem, sculpture a loord. 
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PLATE 36. 


OPHELIE. 


M AR BRE»] 


I’. R CONNELLY, LTATS-UNIS, 


IE choix de ccttc statue pour representer l'art de la sculpture aux Etats-Unis, ou le genie des artistes 
de ce pays, aura, nous en sommes certains, l’approbation de tons les visiteurs de l’Exposition. 
Xous proposons de donner l’idee d’une execution parfaite unie a 1’originalite de conception. II n’est 
pas douteux que, grace aux milliers de visiteurs, cette oeuvre d’un artiste encore jeune ne se rencontre 
un jour dans un grand nombre de families de ce pays. La grace charmante d’Ophelie, la haute nais- 
sance de cette dame Danoise, l'arrangement etudie et bicri choisi d’une riche draperie, si convenable a 
sa taille elancee, la grace de la pose, la souplesse du mouvement, qui donnent presque la vie au marbre, 
la jeunesse, la beaute sympathique de la physionomie, tout se reunit pour faire de ce marbre 1 interpre¬ 
tation la plus vraie et la plus artistique d'une delicieuse creation de Shakspeare: cela rappelle bien le 
cri lu Grub re dun frere outrage: “La tristesse et les larmes, la souffrance, 1 enfer-meme, tout la lend 
gracieuse et belle.” 

L’idee tout a fait originale, qui domine dans cette oeuvre, sera toujours de plus en plus applaudie. 
Ordinairement Ophelie sur la sccmc nous apparait animee dun vague piesentiment et de melancolie, 
qui ne respondent nullement au texte de Shakspeare. Malgre la sensibilite, que son idle piovoque, 
Shakspeare nous la represente, mcme au milieu des plus terribles situations, calme et ignorante des 
malheurs qui la menacent. Le sculpteur s’est heureusement inspire de la pensee de lautcui, il nous 
donne l’idee de Shakspeare, et non cette Ophelie, telle que nos coeurs 1 ont revee. Les peinties, dans 
leurs compositions, aiment a nous donner Ophelie toujours seduisante, embellie de cette couronne 
obligde de brins de paille et de pavots, pour reproduire cette douce et insaisissable folie, dans laquclle 
le Litre la maintient. 11 y a la une grande faute: cest une exageration dun caraettre merveilleuse- 
ment beau et dminemment pur. Notre sculpteur merite des eloges, pour avoir entrevu et saisi cette 
faible nuance dans la pensee du poete, et par son ciscau, avoir donne “la vie a ce sentiment, qui nous 
montre Ophelie belle," depths sa tete coumnnee jusqu'a ses pieds delicats, qui reposent sur un “socle 
d'aroent.” Its craignent de voir que la douce amc de cette “blanche rose de Mat est touchee par la 
mort . On entend murmurer cette plaintc: “II est mort, il est parti, madame; il est mort, d nest 

plus; un vert gazon recouvre sa tete, a ses pieds se dresse une tombe. 

Pierce Francois Connelly, le sculpteur, est ne a Pluladelphie, il est le fils du Rev. Pierce Connelly, 
ministre Episcopa.ien, aujourd'hui a la tete d'une dg.ise de Florence, en Italic. IKs son plus jeune 
Vc Connelly avait une passion pour le dessin, heritage probable de fern,lie, qu. lencouragea. car son 
iS et sa mere avaient pour cet art du godt et du talent. Un incident, arrive des ses premieres 

etudes, nous montre que ce talent etait inne chez lui. Sa premiere 

nr f,if nu’aorLs un examen attentn qu il compnt que cc 
son malt re penchait a croire a un calq c, • dessin dun 
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' “YrT'lr ,Wcr a il— Connelly ,*c: -Monsieur, vo.re M» es, ne scnlp.eur. 
Grec, qui tit due pai premiere oeuvre d imagination, 
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achete. La premiere commande lui vint de Monsieur William 11 . Aspinwall, de New-York, un groupc 
de trois figures, representant “ Le Retour de la Paix, cpii avait etc module cn pi d\ is ion de la leunion 
du Nord et du Sud. C’est une oeuvre remarquable de la galerie Aspinwall. Monsieur Connelly est 
maintenant occupe dun projet compose cbau moins quarante figures, dont le sujet est “La I Mix, pour 
une fontaine. Autant qu’on en peut juger par 1 esquissc, qui a etc exposee, 1 idee est tout a la fois 
unique et splendide. Ce travail exigera plusieurs annees pour etre acheve, et 1 habilete de ce sculpteur 
laborieux, si souvent demontree, nous permet d’augurer d’avancc de bexcellence de 1 execution. Larmi 
les nombreuses statues de haute dimension, et les portraits-bustes, (pi’il a sculptes, en Lurope, on doit 
citer ceux du Due et de la Duchesse de Northumberland, de Lord et de Lady Percy, de Lady Paget, 
du Comte Hohenthal, et de S. A. R. Princesse Louise d’Angleterre. Ce dernier buste a ete re fait de 
grandeur naturelle, pour le Temple Interieur, a Londres, et un autre encore a la demande de la Reine 
Victoire, pour sa galerie privee. Un certain nombre d’Americains, qui out visite Plorence, out aussi 
obtenu leurs bustes de Connelly, et les ont envoyes aux Etats-Unis. Monsieur Connelly s est voue 
pendant longtemps aux heroines de Shakspeare, il a donne “Ophelie,” “Cordelie, ’ “Ilermione, et 
plusieurs autres. “Hermione” est peut-etre bun de ses plus beaux triomphes, Cette statue fut 
modelee a Londres, ou elle a ete vendue. L’artiste ne voulut se servir d’aucun module, son genie soul 
lui suffit: la statue, si l’on peut parler ainsi, est sortie de ses mains toute parfaite. Un celebre 
medecin de Londres, qui visitait souvent son atelier, passant des heures a etudier “Ilermione/' ne 
sortait jamais sans repeter invariablement: “Anatomic parfaite.” Le genie de Monsieur Connelly nest 
pas absolument ideal et sentimental; il s’est lance dans bheroique et le classique: plusieurs oeuvres 
dans ce genre figuraient honorablement a l’Exposition de Philadelphie, parmi lesquellcs il faut nommer 
“Thetis cherchant a retrouver les droits de famille de son fils Achille,” “Diane metamorphosant Acteon,” 
“St. Martin partageant son manteau avec un pauvre,” etc., etc. 

Cette liste serait incomplete, si bon oubliait le groupe allegorique en bronze, “L’Honneur bravant 
la Mort,” pour lequel seul, et sans hesitation, bartiste a droit a etre considere. Ouoique Monsieur 
Connelly ait passe une grande partie de sa vie en Europe, il aime ard eminent les in si tut ions de son 
pays. En revenant parmi nous, il apporte avec lui trois ccrtificats cbhonneur: les eloges des connais- 
seurs, un royal patronage, et bapprobation de Iliram Powers. A aucun de ces merites n’est due 
cependant la reception que lui ont vain ici ses travaux, qui ont pour eux leur propres merites, et 
b opinion des patrons de notre art. Ceux, qui s’interessent an progres de 1 'art, esperent qu’un des 
resultats de notre grande Exposition sera d’exciter le peuple Americain a mettre plus d importance et 
de decision dans la culture des arts. La nation a eu pendant six mois “des lecons pratiques,” et 
beffet general sur le gout public, resultant de ces rares occasions d etudier la peinture et la sculpture, ne 
peut pas encore etre bien estime. On pense neanmoins qu'un heureux resultat se produira; e'est-a-dire 
qu’il s’etablira un patronage national en faveur des beaux-arts. Cela doit etre une oeuvre nationale, et 
qui doit etre accomplie pour que nous puissions payer memo un faible tribut d'honneur a nos brands 
homines, dont les noms sont notre plus riche heritage. La sculpture, pour garden les souvenirs, est 
superieure a sa soeur, la peinture. Quelques coups de ciseaux lui suffisent a donner le trait heron pie 
qui est la note dominante dans une vie illustre, et qui assure un titre a l immortalite; tandis que la 

couleur et la perspective sur une toile, dependent beaucoup de la reflexion. La peinture est un poeme 
la sculpture parle. 
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DELFT SMYRNA CARPET 


I’. CEXTEMERI, NEW YORK. 


'T'HERE was perhaps no class of manulacture in the Centennial Exhibition in which was displayed 
such marked improvement in all directions as was observed in the textile fabrics, and this was 
more particularly the case with carpets. There were carpets of all varieties and from all countries: 
English, French, Moorish, Persian, — our own manufacture comparing most favorably with all others 
in the direction of our own peculiar styles. 

We wish especially in the present sketch to refer to a style of carpet which is being introduced 
into the better class of American houses very generally, some admirable examples of which were shown 
in the Netherlands section of the Main Building, the manufacture of A. G. Garjeanne & Co., of Delft, 
Holland, whose American agent is P. Centemeri, New York. The accompanying illustration represents 
a fine specimen of these products, in its actual colors and pattern. They are made in exact imitation 
of the costly and beautiful carpets of Smyrna, which are among the choicest of Eastern fabrics. 

The manufactory of the Messrs. Garjeanne at Delft employs about forty persons, mostly females, 
the work being done entirely by hand, after designs made on the premises by qualified artists, and 
strictly in conformation with the principles and combinations of color involved in the Oriental carpets. 
Being made of the same materials and in precisely the same way as the Smyrna carpets, the only 
difference between the two is found in their relative cost — this being in fact about thiity-thiec pei cent, 
in favor of the Delft imitations, which cost in P nited States currency about eighteen dollais pci squaie 

yard, sixty per cent, of this amount being the duty on importation; while the Smwna caipet costs 

nearly thirty dollars per square yard. 

At the Delft establishment an entire carpet, fifteen square yards in area, can be made in about 
two weeks occupying the time and labor of ten persons. They are made after any pattern that may 
be selected, designs'being drawn and painted in water-color. Our plate is a fac-sinnle of one of 
these drawings. The chief depot is located in Amsterdam; agencies are established m London, an, 
St. Petersburg and New York. In fact, tire principal markets for these fabrics are found m the conn- 

tries represented by these capital cities. 

The Delft Smyrna carpets will last from fifteen to twenty years under constant use They are 

heavy and luxurious in texture, and brilliant or negative in color as taste may decree. Under all he 

f i ,. 1VV thcv are really economical in the end; though of course only suitable 

disadvantages of a hea\y taim, mc\ aiu il.um 

for establishments whose furniture and appointments are refmel and taste u 

tor estamisnmu _ th Uist Eve u as late as the reign of Queen 

tl^ irlpn of carnet me floors was In."it ontameu . . 

lhe Rica cai{ & p t r i t u L>vnt and Persia the art 

Mary, Straw and rushes were the cuslnma.y 1 M jt is practiced in Asiatic countries 

of carpct-i TC avmg tes ; \ v ^ ^ of thc existing generation. In Persia, families, 

to-day precisely as ‘^ carpc t-ueaving, thc product of their looms being brought to 

ans, and sold there for exportation to European and other 


and indeed whole 

Smyrna by travelling merchants in enrav; 
countries. 

Thus carpets, originating in them, and ornamented their fabrics 

Rome ; while thc I.abylomans <‘<1 ,, rcat beauty are said to have been used 

with quaint devices of fabulous creatures. Purple ca.pcts * 


of the Orientals, were imported into Greece and 





DELFT SMYRNA CARPET. 


at the banquets of the ancient Greeks, being spread before the couches on which they reclined. Iuikcy 
carpets arc imported principally from the province of Aidin, which is about six daws journej front 
Smyrna, their principal market. The chief beauty in all the Oriental carpets consists in the harmonious 
blending of their colors, and in the softness of their texture, icndeiing them cquall} agieeable to the 
eye and the foot. These important peculiarities are faithfully represented in lire Garjeannc manufacture 
at Delft. In British India the manufacture of carpets is a most important industry, and in Benares 
and Moorshedabad costly carpets of velvet, with gold embroidery, are a specialty. Silk embroidered 
carpets are manufactured in various parts of India, but the woolen ones come principally from Masuli- 

patam. 

The manufacture of carpets is said to have been introduced into Europe b\ the Tiench, in the 
reign of Henry IV. Colbert established a factory at Beauvais, in 1664, belonging to the Trench 
Government, and which is still in existence. The first successful attempt at the manufactuic in 
England was made at Mortlake, in Surrey, to which enterprise James I. contributed ^2,676. In 
1757, a premium was offered by the Society of Arts for the best imitation of the 1 urkey carpet, and 
this kind of carpet was afterwards extensively made at Axminster, in Devonshire, and was even more 

expensive than the real Turkey carpets — worsted being substituted in its make for woolen yarn. 1 he 

Kidderminster, Brussels and Wilton carpets are all made by machinery; but, in recent years, such 
improvements have been made in the machinery itsell by American inventors, that, as we have already 

remarked, we were able at the Centennial Exhibition to compete on favorable terms, in certain styles 

of carpet, with the best European manufactures. 
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PLATE 37. 


TAPIS DE DELFT, GENRE SMYRNE 


I ) . CENT EM ERI, NEW-YORK, 


L EXPOSI L ION Centcnaire, suivant la remarque, qui en a ete faite, il n’y avait peut £tre pas de 
genie dindustiie, qui cCit iait autant de progres, de toutes manures, comme on a pu sen convaincre, 
a 1 examen des matieres tissees, et surtout plus particulierement dans la fabrication des tapis. On y 
trouvait des tapis de toute espece et de toils pays: tapis Anglais, Francais, Mauresques, de Perse, et nos 
tapis, cu egard a notre genre particulier, y soutinrent une heureuse comparaison. 

Nous nous proposons speeialement dans cet apercu, de nous occuper d’un genre de tapis, qui est 
ordinairement en usage dans les meilleurs maisons Americaines, et dont de splendides specimens 
ont ete remarques a la section des Pays-Bas, dans le Batiment Principal, dans la manufacture de 
A. G. Garjeanne A Cie., de Delft, en Ilollande, dont l’agent Amdricain est P. Centemeri, a New-York. 
La planche ci-jointe represente un beau specimen de ces produits, pour la couleur et les dessins. I Is 
imitent exactement les precieux et splendides tapis de Smyrne, qui sont les plus estimes des fabriques 
d orient. 

La manufacture de Messieurs Garjeanne, a Delft, emploie environ quarante personnes, des femmes 
pour la plupart; le travail est entierement fait a la main, d’apres des dessins des meilleurs artistes, 
strictement conformes aux donnees ct aux combinaisons des couleurs, employees pour les tapis d’orient. 
Tissus avec les mimes matieres, et seulement de la meme manidre que les tapis de Smyrne, ils nof- 
frent de differences que dans le prix, qui est de trente-trois par cent en faveur des imitations de Delft; 
ils reviennent, aux Etats-Lms, environ a dix-huit dollars, en or, la yaide cane, soixante pai cent de 
cette somme etant pour les droits d importation; tandis que le tapis de Smyrne revient piesqua tiente 

dollars, la yarde carre. 

Dans la manufacture de Delft, un tapis entier, quinze yardes carre, peut etre execute presquen 
deux semaincs, ne reclamant que le temps et le travail de dix personnes. Ils sont faits d apr£s un 
dessin, au choix, lc trace et les couleurs etant indiques a l'aquarelle. Notre planche est un facsimile 
de ces dessins. Lc principal depot est a Amsterdam; des agences sont etablies a Londres, a Pans, 
a St. Petersbourg et a New-York. En fait, les principaux marches, pour ces produits, se trouvent dans 

les pays representes par ces capitales. 

Les tapis dc Delft, genre Smyrne, peuvent durer de quinze a vingt ans. Ils sont dun tissu louul 
et dpais Ieurs couleurs sont vives ou pAles, suivant que le gout en a decide. Malgre leur prix eleve, ils 
sont reellement economies par leur duree, bien que, et comme de raison, ils ne peuvent convemr 
qu’aux etablissemcnts, dont l'ameublemcnt et le service exigent la splendeur et le luxe. 

L'usa-c de couvrir les planchers avec des tapis nous vient pnmitivement de 1 orient. A 1 epoque 
du rtene dc la Peine Marie, les planchers etaient converts de paille et de bruyeres. En Egypte et en 
’art de tisser les tapis remonte aux temps les plus eloignes; et aujomdhui en Asic cet ait en 
int que du temps des ancetres des generations actuelles. En Perse, des families, ou 

mieux des tribus, se livrent au tissage des tapis, qui sont transports a Smyrne, par les caravancs, ou 

ils sont vendus pour ^exportation en Europe et ailleurs. 

Tel tl q i do,vent leur engine aux godts fastueux des orientaux furent .mportes en Grtce et 
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TJIE CENTENNIAL FOUNTAIN. 


In the central figure—Moses — the artist indicates not only the completion of the miracle, but 
suggests the founder of a civilization based on divine authority. bor this purpose, while he has 
modelled the face as looking over the multitude, he has pointed the uplifted hand to heaven as the 
source of the miracle. He indicates the actual person he portrays by the tablets of the law, and the 
manner of the performance of the miracle by the rod; these are held on the left arm. 1 lie dignity of 
the figure is greatly increased by long unbroken folds in the robe. 

The fountain was erected by the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America. Ground was broken 
for the work on the 5th day of July, 1875. It was dedicated on the 4th day of July, 1876, and com¬ 
pleted and transferred to the City of Philadelphia on the 4th day of July, 1877. The ceremonial of 
the breaking of ground was one of the grand events of the Centennial era, there being assembled in 
the Park on that occasion over three hundred thousand persons by actual enumeration. The ground 
was broken by Dr. Michael O’Hara, Chairman of the Centennial Committee, who delivered a memorable 
oration on the dignity of labor. The completion of the work and its transfer to the city were also 
made the occasion of a grand ceremonial, at which, among many other distinguished men, there was 
present John Lee Carroll, Governor of Maryland, a descendant in the direct line of “ the Signer of the 
Declaration.' John H. Campbell, Esq., President of the Arch-Diocesan Union of Philadelphia, and 
official representative of the President of the Union of America, presented the great work to the city, 
for the free and common use of the people of America; the first and last named gentlemen being- 
most prominently identified, among tficir co-laborers of the several societies, with the work. It is the 
principal one of the monumental works erected in connection with the celebration of the One Hun¬ 
dredth Anniversary ol American Independence, in conformity with the plan of Charles S. Keyser, of 
Philadelphia, for the commemoration of that inspiring event of the International Exhibition of 1876, 

and its dedication on the 481 da\ of July of that year was among" the most impressive ceremonials 
of the august occasion. 
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THE CENTENNIAL FOUNTAIN 


EFFECTED BY THE CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE UNION OF AMERICA 
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PLATE ;18. 


A FONTAINE DU CENTENAIR 


construite par 


LIMOX CATIIOEIOCE D’ABSTIXBXCE, EX AMERIOl'E 


/ h gi.md somenir dc 1 annuo Centenairc est place sur 1c terrain de 1’Exposition, dans la section de 
1 I loi ticultuie. 11 a etc dessinc par Herman Kirn, un scidpteur de Philadelphia. Son soubassement, 
en forme de croix, seleve sur line serie d’escaliers. La matiere est du gran it de Quincy. A Pcxtremitd 
de chaque bras de la croix so dressent des piedestaux, en marbre du Maryland, surmontes de statues. 
Ces statues repn sentent: I.e Commodore John Barry, le premier Commodore de la Marine Americaine; 
le Rev. John Carroll, Commissaire an Canada, lors de la Revolution; Theobald Mathieu, l’Apbtre de la 
Temperance; Charles Carroll, le dernier sunn van t des signataires dc la Declaration de I'lndependance. 
All centre de cc monument Louvre un bassin de marbre, entourant un rocher, de marbre aussi, qui 
porte la statue du legislateur llebrcu. Les quatre figures, aux angles, out chacune neuf pieds de haut; 
la figure centrale en a dix-sept. Idles out etc executees dans le Tyrol Autrichien, en marbre de ce 

pays, et sont d’un haut gout artistique. Les pilastres, qui entourent le bassin, sont ornes de bas-reliefs, 

qui rappellcnt les faits les plus saillants de 1 ’epoque de notre Revolution, i. Lafayette, l’ami de coeur 
de Washington. 2. Le Comte de Grasse, commandant de la flotte Francaisc. 3. George Meade, un 
commercant distingue de Philadelphie, pendant la Revolution, grand-pere du General Meade, de Gettys¬ 
burg. 4. Kosciusko, le patriots Polonais. 5. Le Comte Pulaski, le heros de Savannah. 6. Le Colonel 
Etienne Moylan, commandant des Dragons de Moylan, et aide-de-camp de Washington, (ce groupe est 
a executor). 7. Orono, chef de la tribu Catholique des Indians Penobscot, qui etait muni chime com¬ 
mission dans lkirnice Continentale. Le lmitieme medallion renferme hinsigne, porte par les membres 
des societes Catholiques dabstinence, Les proportions de ectte oeuvre sont colossales; le diamfitre du 
soubassement a cent pieds. L elevation de la figure centrale et du roc qui la porte, est de trente-quatre 
pieds. Sur ks piedestaux, au-dessus des bassins pour boire, se lisent des inscriptions relatives aux 
statues• ] une iiidiquc 1epoque oil ces travaux out commence, et quand ils ont cte tianspoites dans la 

villc de Philadelphia; 

p ( )Lir p's statue-, le sculpteiir ne s est pas uniquenient boi ne a icndie la icssemblance et le costume, 

mais dans la pose, il a cherohe des effets particuliers, et propres a chaque personnage. Dans la statue 

du Commodore Parry, tout indique la rudesse, haudace ct henergie de l’homme de mcr, dont les entre- 
prises hardies sont encore dans nos souvenirs, ct semblent plus gloiieuses de join en join. Le pied 
' s ’ av ^ CCf ] ;l toilrnure martiale, la fermete de la bouehe, la fierte du regard, expriment admirable- 

De son ebte la figure de Charles Carroll exprime, par sa pose et son costume, la 

avoir etc le caractere et la nature des personnages de cette 


)ie 


([in 

ment ce caractere. 

simplicity noble et cligne, qui sen 
- u . D, ns la statue du Rev. (ohn Carroll, le personnage savancc la tote inchnee, les bras cro.ses, 

recoilvrant la poitrine; ,1 semblc mddilcr un acte grave et important; e'est la vraie image du pretre, 

drmU dune mission politique. Dans le 1 ’ere Mathieu, la charitc de I'apdtre, qu. le rendait si famiber 

d ins" son action sur les homines, est exprimee par le costume en usage a cette epoque; ses traits 

s : nt empreintx de simplicity et dune expression particulihres a tout noble caractere, dans n'importe 

aueUe profession Tout cela revile clairement cette austerite de vie, uniquement devouee a la plus 
1 ' . (T| . andc mission , en favour de notre pauvre humanite. Sa mission spec,ale, 1 artiste 

indiqudc par une medaille de temperance, qui. tient entre ses mains. Sur le piedestal on lit cette 

inscription "U « I* M. to * b ^ U 

statue dle-itiuntu ust I'csprussioit luminuuse du cu textu du uttsscl. 












LA FONTAINE DU CENTENAIRE. 

Dans la statue centrale,— Moi'se— l’artiste non sculement repusente L fait miiaculeux, qui \ient 
de sc produire, mais il nous montre le fondateur dune civilisation, lemec sui une autoiite cl i \ ine. I)an> 
cette pensee, Moi'se porte son regard sur la foule, et leve sa main vers le ciel, pour • mdiquer la source 
du miracle. C’est reel lenient Moi'se, il porte les tables de la Mi; on lecoimait le miiacle, accompli pai 
sa baguette; ces objets sent places clans sa main gauche. La majeste de la figure est giundement 
rehaussee par les longs plis flottants de sa robe. 

Cette fontaine a etc construite aux frais de IT nion♦Catholique d Abstinence dAmeiique. Les fon- 
dations ont etc commencees le 5 de Juillet, 1875. Lite a etc benite le 4 Juillct, 1876, et tinie et li\iee 
a la ville de Philadelphie le 4 Juillet, 1877. La ceremonie de louverture des fondations a etc un ties 
grands evenements de bannee Centenaire. Llle cut lieu dans le Lark, avee un concouis de plus de 

O 

trois cent mille personnes, selon revaluation generale. La tranchee a etc ouverte par le Docteur 
Michel O'Hara, President du Comite Centenaire, qui a prononce un reniarcjuable discoms, sui la di- 
gnite du travail. L’ach&vement de cette fontaine et son transport a la ville ont etc aussi 1 occasion d une 
grande ceremonie, a laquelle, parmi beaucoup d’autres personnages distingues, ctait present John Lee 
Carroll, Gouverneur du Maryland, un descendant cn ligne directe du “Signatairc de la Declaration. 
John H. Campbell, Esq., President de 1 ’ Union Archi-Diocesaine de Philadelphie, representant officiel 
du President de l’Union Americaine, a offert ce beau travail a la ville, pour le libre et general usage 
clu peuple d’Amerique. Le premier et le dernier de ces gentlemen eurent, parmi leur collaborateurs des 
differentes societes, une grande part dans ce travail. Cette fontaine, kune des principals oemres mon- 
umentales, executees a l’occasion du Centiemc Anni\ersaire de ITndependance \mcricaine, a etc faite 
sur les plans de Charles S. Keyser, de Philadelphie, en souvenir de cct i:\vueniint, qui a donne l’idee 
de l’Exposition Internationale de 1876. Son inauguration, le 4 Juillet de cette amide, a etc une des 
plus imposantes ceremonies de cette solennelle circonstance. 



PLATE 3 ;J. 



Etc, 


V. CIIR1STESEN, COPENHAGEN, DENMARK. 


rn 


[ in " tu ° S rcat Jlanics ol 1 horw.'iUlsen and Hans Christian Andersen have of late years most closely 
directed the interest of \mencans to the peaceful and prosperous little kingdom which lies midway 
between the Baltic and the German Ocean. These names are household words; through the length 
and breadth of the land the former's dream of “Night” and “Morning” is an ideal of beauty appre¬ 
ciated In the iich as well as the lowly. I heir reproductions, copies, photographs and engravings have 
peihaps- done as much for the popularization of a knowledge of sculpture as the complete works of 
any other dozen artists. Even in 1853, the name of Thonvaldsen was so well known that his oreat 
gioup ol f hrist and the Apostles was received and welcomed as the work of an old friend. The 
story of the famous sculptors life, his trials, his successes, and the simple, thrifty well-being of his 
native land, are almost as familiar to American youth as the records of Washington and Franklin. 

1 honvaldsen s compatriot, Hans Christian Andersen, is equally famous—perhaps more loved. 
Copenhagen, to the youth of the land, is not an actuality: it has become part and parcel of fairy-land: 
its streets and people, palaces and churches, possess the glamour of mystery. The great magician has 
re-created his native land-—given to it a sentiment in the eves of the youth of the world second only 
perhaps in general interest to that of the royal Dane, Hamlet. 

Never rich in territory or material wealth, the little kingdom has always preserved an individuality 
maintained a position, and created a history, which have held the interest and attention of the civilized 
world. Strong, hardy, energetic, its people were among the foremost to illumine the black night of 
history succeeding the fall of the Roman Empire. The Vikings, whose venturesome ships ploughed 
unknown seas, ravaging, burning, but at the same time fertilizing and agitating the dull dark mass of 
inanity into which the populations of Europe had fallen, were Danes — Northmen from Denmark. 
Their sa^as and mythology still supply mines of wealth in which the learned find never-failing treas¬ 
ures. That their ships were the first known to have touched the shores of the New World is now 
admitted to be beyond doubt by American archaeologists and savans. The Vineland of the sagas has 
been unmistakably recognized as the continent of the New Hemisphere. Even within late years the 
venturesome bravery of its handful of inhabitants has made the Kingdom of Denmark an object of 
interest and source of anxiety and trouble to the great powers of the world. With a population of 
but two millions, she dared brave the combined mighty forces of Prussia and Austria, in 1865. Not¬ 
withstanding the great reverses of that war, in five years the national debt of the people, whose chief 
pursuits are agriculture, cattle breeding and navigation, had been reduced more than $20,000,000. 

In ^-ogress and civilization the kingdom stands among the first of the world. Elementary educa¬ 
tion is obligatory and gratuitous. The people have a voice in all public matters, and their national 

assembly is invested with extensive powers. 

Tint this plain, earnest people, given to the stern duties of agriculture and fishing, in a northern 
and harsh climate should contend with the children of the most famed lands in poesy and art, is 
proof that the capacity and ability of the old Northmen are but turned into new fields of enterprise, 

not lost to the progressive energies of the world. . 

In commerce in late years, the Danes are making decided progress; their flag .s becoming well 

known in the ports of America, not alone at the peaks of sailing-vessels, but also of steamers. Danish 



CANDELABRA , E 1 C. 


sailors are finding their way into the mercantile marines of the world in increasing numbeis —not c\cn 
excepting that of England, where the proportion of men of this nationality grows yearly. 

Naturally the collection of objects displayed by such a country at the Centennial Exhibition, horn 
necessity, lost much in interest as compared with those of greater nations or more distant and unknown 
lands. Their arts are the arts of civilization and progress as more especially applied to a peaceful 
people in a land of no inordinate wealth, accumulated in the hands of a few, nor possessing the gieat 
national establishments rendered necessary and advantageous for the well-being of empires. Cut while 
lacking in interest in the display of the greater natural wealth and resources of more favored lands, 
Denmark showed bravely forth in works of artistic merit — notably in silverware and potteiy. In most 
instances the exhibit was smaller in quantity than that displayed at the London and Paris Exhibitions, 
but in merit and artistic completeness, it was not lacking; giving, as it did, a fair example of the 

abilities and tendencies of the artists and workmen of the kingdom. 

The candelabrum is one of the finest specimens of this article ever executed. The house of V. Chns- 
tesen is one of the best known among gold and silversmiths in Northern Europe, and then methods 
are deserving of all commendation and praise. Contented with the profit and reputation which must 
follow the exhibition of articles of more than ordinary merit, this worthy house willingly and gladly 
permit their honors to be shared by the creators, the designers and executors of theii woik. Aitists 
of fame and reputation are given commissions for designs, and their names boldly ticketed and set 

forth as those to whom the origination of the art product is due. 

This candelabrum was designed and modelled by the Danish painter, Olrik — an artist of reputation 
and merit. It is in the style of the great Florentine, Benvenuto Cellini, and was chased by some of 
the best known artists in their line in Europe. It is of silver, standing three feet high. It was first 
exhibited in the Art Exhibition of London in 1870, and there won for Mr. Christescn a gold medal, 
the same honor being accorded the artist Olrik, while the workmen of the factory were deemed worthy 
of receiving thirty-five silver medals, a fact perhaps unique in the history of exhibitions, and reflecting 
more than ordinary honor upon both employer and employed. 

The part of a tea set which is depicted on the same plate was designed by the eminent Danish 
sculptor, Carl Peters. It is in the Greek style, and executed partly in silver and partly in gold. 

It is this system of employing and paying acknowledged artistic talent for designs for manufac¬ 

turers and dealers which maintains the prestige, and so popularizes the works of the French. Each 
year certain new designs are forthcoming, of greater or less artistic merit, to tempt the buyer and 
connoisseur. The result is a continuous demand and fair returns, while the articles themselves remain 
things of beauty, though the public taste, always fickle and changing, may relegate them for a time to 
the upper shelves of the dealer. Judging from recent public discussions, this system is not completely 
adopted in Germany, and much of the prevalent manufacturing distress in that country is attributed 
bv German writers to this fact—they cannot compete in the markets of the world with their more 
favored neighbors. In America, with few honorable exceptions, this habit of producing and creating 
original work is unknown. The great factories are dependent upon designs copied from foreigners. 
Perhaps it is owing to the fact that the demand is not sufficient to justify original products; but it 
is unfortunately true, that, with the few exceptions referred to, artists in America receive no encourage¬ 
ment whatever from native manufacturers. The success of the recent Exhibition may perhaps be of 
advantage in this respect, owing to the great demand created for works combining artistic merit with 
usefulness. The field is a great one, and the' example of such houses as that of Mr. Christesen. who 
knows how to unite successful mercantile venture with the promotion and protection of native art, is 
well worthy of the attention of thinking manufacturers. 
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PLATE 3D. 



Etc. 


V. CHRISTIAN, CO PEN HAGUE, DANEMARK. 


Gcux glands noms dc 1 hoiwaldscn et dc Mans Christian Andersen ont, depuis quelques annees 

diii^<. ( d inn manicie touta particuliere, 1 attention des Americains sur le petit royaume paisible et 

piospeu sitiu entie la mei Laltique et la mer du Nord. Ces noms sont des mots proverbials dans 
la famille, dun bout a 1 autre du pays; le revc du “Soir” et du “Matin” de Thorwaldsen est un ideal 
dc bc.iute apiecie pai le riche aussi bien que par le pauvre. Leurs reproductions, leurs copies, leurs 
photogiaphies et leuis gravures out peut-etre fait autant pour populariser la connaissance de la sculp- 
tuie, que le> on wages complets dune douzaine dautres artistes. Me me en 1853 le nom de Thorwaldsen 

etait si bien connu que son grand groupe du “Christ et les Apotres ” fut recu et accueilli avec autant 

de l)ien\eillance que si cent etc loin rage dun vied ami. La vie du fameux sculpteur, ses tribulations, 
ses success et le bien-etre simple et prospire de son pays natal, sont aussi familiers a la jeunesse Ame- 
ricainc, que l'histoire de Washington et de Franklin. 

I Ians Christian Andersen, compatriote de Thorwaldsen, est egalement fameux — et peut-etre plus 
aime. Copenhague, pour la jeunesse du pays, n’est pas une realite, elle est devenue partie et parcelle 
des pays enchantes; ses rues et son peuple, ses palais et ses eglises possident le prestige du mystere. 
Le grand magician a retire de nouveau, pour ainsi dire, son pays natal du neant — il lui a donne vie 
et sentiment, aux yeux de la jeunesse du monde entier, surpasse seulement quant a l’interet general, 
par le royal Danois, Hamlet. 

Toujours pauvre en territoire et en richcsse materielle, le petit royaume de Danemark a conserve 
son individualite, maintenu line position, et cree une histoire qui a retenu l’interet et attire kattention 
du monde civilise. Son peuple, fort, robuste, energique, etait au premier rang de ceux qui illumine- 
rent la unit sombre de l’histoire apres la chute de l’empire Romain. Les Vikings, dont les vaisseaux 
aventureux sillonnerent des mars inconnues, ravageant, brulant, mais en mdne temps fertilisant et agi- 
tant la lourdc et tenebreusc masse d’inanite dans laquelle les populations de 1 ’Europe etaient tombees, 
etaient des Danois — Normands de Danemark. Leurs sagas et leur mythologie fournissent encore au- 
jourd’hui une mine dans laquelle les savants trouvent des tresors inepuisables. Oue leurs vaisseaux 
aient etc les premiers qui aborderent dans le nouveau monde, est un fait indubitablement admis parmi 
les savants et les archeologucs Americains. Le pays Vignoble des sagas est sans contredit, reconnu etre 
le continent du Nouvel Hemisphere. Meme dans ces derniers temps la bravoure aventureuse de sa 
poignee d’habitants a rendu le royaume de Danemark un objet d'interet, une source d'anxiete et de 
trouble pour les grandcs puissances du monde. Avec une population de deux millions, elle a ose braver 
les forces all ices ^de la Prusse et de l’Autriche, en 1865. Malgre les grands re vers de cette guerre, 
dans cinq ans la dette nationale du peuple, dont les principles occupations sont l’agriculture, clever du 

Detail et la navigation, fut reduite plus de 20,000,000 de dollars. 

1 ( ’ )irint 1U progres et a la civilisation, ce royaume tient un des premiers rangs dans le monde. 

1 .education "clcnientaire est obligatoire et donnee gratuitcme.it. Le peuple a voix active dans toutes les 
affaires nubliques, et leurs assembles nationales sont investies de pouvotrs trts-etendus. 

‘ 0uc cc petiole simple et vrai. adonne aux severes devoirs de l’agriculture et de la pfiche, dans un 
clil ~ rj , rourcU x du nord, P uis.se sc mettre en parallele avec les enfants des pays les plus celebres pour 
‘ . .* t 1-s arts cost une preuve que Thabilete et le genie, des vieux hommes du nord, ne sont 
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Following these, there arose the schools of Tcnerani (1798-1869) and Bartolini, in Italy, whose 
outgrowth was the formation of a class of workers, many of whom possessed unquestioned ability, and 
some of whom still exercise a most important and valuable influence upon Italian art. Fut the classic 
style, which had become a lost art centuries before, and had only been temporarily revived by the 
advent of Canova, was now moribund and in its last throes, and was being replaced by the modern 
school of technique , which still preponderates in Italy. In this school we have, however, some most 
excellent elements; and it is, doubtless, better suited to the latter half of the nineteenth century than 
would be the grandeur and boundless scope of a Michael Angelo, or a Ghiberti. 

There is certainly a manifest charm in the deft handling of marble as though it were cl a}' or 
otherwise plastic; and the wondrous finish and cunning art with which fabrics are made to assume 
their native sheen, and human flesh to put on almost palpitating vitality, must indubitably serve a 
purpose of their own. It is in this exquisite handling of marble to effect any desired simulative 
purpose that the modern Italian sculptors excel. In this age of the realistic, we have realism in stone 
as definitive — and more legible — as the bird-tracks and fossil flora of the pre-Adamite periods, d here 
may not be as much scope in the gauzy expression of a veil in marble, with a sweet face gleaming 
through its actual transparency, — or in the close imitation of a braid of hair, or the facsimile carving 
of a jeweled necklace,— as there is in the delineation of human passion, or the presentment of the 
mythological deities; but there is certainly an infinity of variety therein. And, after all, since the 
casual art-public is better pleased with this species of art — and art-work is usually quite up to the 
existing standard of art-taste — it goes without saving that “It were better so." There are no giants 
now-a-days, and harmony and conservatism are most excellent things in their wav 
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PLATE 40. 



FILETS DE L'AMOUR. 

[MARBRE.] 


I\ AIMON DO PER EDA, MILAN, I TALI E. 


( hi \ kh d art, sur laquclle nous appclons l’attention de nos lecteurs, est cette majestueuse statue 
nommee: “Lcs Pilots do l'Amour,” par Raimondo Pereda, de Milan, en Italie, et qui occupait, dans 
la galerie dcs Peaux-Arts, la place numcro 3. 

Lamour scmble etre un dcs sujets favoris dcs modernes sculpteurs d’ltalie. Parmi les envois 
1 tail lens, dans la Galerie des Arts, a l’Exposition Ccntenairc, il y a de nombreux objets, inspires par 
< e sentiment. Voici quelcpies 11 ns dcs titres qu’ils portent: “ L’Amour Angelique,” “ Le Premier Aveu 
de 1 Amour, “l n Amour Secret,” “he Miroir de l’Amour,” “ L’Amour Naissant,” “ Le Messager 
d Amour, “L Amour Aveugle,” et “La Premiere Sensation de b Amour.” Les titres de toutes ces 
oeuvres lcur conviennent plus ou moins, ainsi c|ue cela se produit souvent, quand on veut donner un 
nom a un objet purement d’art, et surtout cn sculpture. Des sujets, qui represented une fiction ideale 
comme la Foi, I Lsperance ct l’Amour, et surtout celui qui nous occupe, sont bien souvent pris les uns 
pour les autres, grace a la maniere dont les sculpteurs nous les represented. Dans la statue que nous 
etudions, “ Les Filets de l'Amour,” nous avons la figure d’une jeune femme, nue, n’ayant autour d’elle 
(jue le filet, auquel est due la moitie du titrc quelle porte, et que ne justifient ni l’expression de la 
figure, ni Littitude, ni le geste, ni d’autres attributs. De quel amour s’agit-il, qu’est-ce que c’est que 
ces filets d amour, l'artiste ne le clit certainemcnt pas. Pour nous, nous avons voulu etudier cette statue 
uniquement, et surtout parce quelle donne une idee du mouvement moderne de l’art Italien, qui a son 
importance, en raison des tendances artistiques qui regnent dans ce pays. 

On pent dire que cet art tend plutot an fini, a une correction irreprochable dans la forme, qua des 
conceptions franchement originales; dies manquent complement a la grandeur heroique de l’execu- 
tion. Certainemcnt, il y a des exceptions, mais dies ne font que justifier la rdgle, et rendent plus 
visible le contrastc. Tels sont le “Napoleon” de Vela, (expose a l’Exposition de Paris, en 1867,) et 
“ Phrvne dcvant ses Juges,” par Barzaghi, a l’Fxposition Centenaire. En traitant son sujet, “Les 
Filets de l’Amour,” (qu'il aurait pu faire plus gracieux et plus modcste, avec beaucoup plus de succes,) 
K: sculpteur a adopte un genre, cpii n'aboutit qu’au plus impur sensualisme, necessairement denue de 
toute inspiration. Xeanmoins, il nest personnc qui ne le sente, a ne considerer que les demises 
li mites oil pent parvenir le cote materiel dans l’art, cette oeuvre est excellente et admirable. Le laisser- 
aUcr de la figure est charmant. L’anatomie de cette statue est correcte, et une apparence de vie est 
repandue dans tout le module, et dans le mouvement de la tete. Les contours en verite, sont ad- 
mirablement dessines. Comme oeuvre d’art, mise de cote l’idee de sujet, “Les Filets de b Amour” offre 

un excellent objet d etude. 

1 a tendance actucllc de la sculpture Italienne, que nous signalions tout a l’heure, commence a la 

dmte de l’ecole de Catiova, qui domina en Italie, et vraiment aussi dans toute 1 Europe, pendant 

'viron^qiiarante ans. Antoine Canova, ne en i 77 5 a Possagno, est mort a Venise, le 12 Octobre, 

Cc ] rv . W(1 artiste fit revivre dans ses oeuvres les caracteres des maitres d’autrefois. Tout en 

. * , - g l)his orand soin, il etait hardi et original dans ses conceptions, grand et 

donnant a 1 cm uuuhi 1 & 

; ^ VI1US s;lisir par la perfection de son genie. Son “Persde. avec la tete de Mdduse," le 

l>U ' hSa ” / . ,. v ,, t - ct son monument pour “Christine, Archiduchesse d'Austriche,” sont 

portrait-buste de Aapoieou i., . 

' , sc , kls Jmportants travaux. II a aussi execute une statue colossale de Washington ass.s, 

c 1 ic s t ( 


c 

en 
1822. 
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